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[ Travellers’ Medical Equipments 4 


for the use of Explorers, Officers, Survey 
Parties, Expeditions in. all Climates. 


COMPACT. PORTABLE. RELIABLE. 
Furnished with “P., D. & Co.” Medicinal Preparations,which 


are absolutely pure, most ient for 
istration, and p ti 1 keeping properties. 


rere ec paece iene DAVIS & CO., 


Illustrations of more complete outfits 50, BEAK ST., REGENT ST., LONDON, w. J 


will be sent on request. 























The Army School 


Near MAIDENHEAD 
(APPROVED BY THE ARMY COUNCIL). 


Bead Master : 


E. G. A. BECKWITH, M.A. Oxon. 


(Late Exhibitioner of Winchester & Magdalen College). 


N 1908 the Army School was founded by the present Head Master with the 
if object of supplying a need which has been admittedly felt for a long 
period, viz., an education especially adapted to the Army (Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst) Curric ulum, but resembling in all other respects that of a Public School. 

In this way the pupils reap all the advantages of the best Private Tutors, 
7.e., small classes and individual attention (in so far as the Staff consists of 
specialists in the Army subjects), at fees within reach of the average officer’s 
income, while a spirit of discipline and ésprit de corps is fostered. 

The average number of boys (12-18) is slightly over 40. The Staff consists 
of 9 Masters (7 Resident). ; 


SUCCESSES, 1907-1908 (JULY): 


WooLWicH—ONE. QUALIFYING CERTIFICATES—SIXTEEN. 
SANDHURST—ELEVEN. LEAVING CERTIFICATES (Woolwich)—THREE. 


For FEES, &c. (reduced for Sons of Officers), apply to the Head Master. 











RECOLLECTIONS of a LIFE in the BRITISH ARMY 
during the latter half of the 19th CENTURY. 


By General Sir RICHARD HARRISON, G.C.B., Author of “The Officer’s Memo. 
Book,’’ &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Many people will welcome his book for the picture which it presents of the life of a soldier who did his duty 

gallantly and well, and also for its illuminating remarks on the origin and conduct of the wars in which its author took 


part.”’—Times. 
“It is a varied and full record of active service that is set forth by the gallant author.” — Westminster Gazette. 


“ General Harrison writes well and remembers keenly.” —Evening Standard. 
In 1 volume of 1,464 pp., royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32s. net in half-morocco. 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
“We can conceive no volume of reterence more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and 


the journalist.”— Atheneum. 
Prospectus of the Index dnd Epitome and of the Dictionary post free on application. 


Lonpon: SMITH. ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 









































LIPTONS 


The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 


MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 





ALDERSHOT-—Eims Road. MALT :—39, Strada Reale, Valletta. 
PORTSEA—35, Queen Street. ALEXANORIA—Boulevard de Ramieh. 
DEVONPORT-— Holman’s Buildings. CALCUTTA-—32/1, Dalhousie Square. 
DUBLIN—23, Merchant’s Quay. COLOMBO- Prince Street. 
GIBRALTAR—Grand Hotel Buildings. BOMBAY—14, Hummum Street. 


Head Offices—CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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TAILORS & MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS by 
G. PORTER-HIGGINS. 


Late R.M.A., Woolwich, 
Medallist : Exhibitor, R.P.S. GenuineArtisticWork. 
Leighton Studios, 
Redcliffe Road,*South Kensington. 


Particulars sent upon application. 















Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. (Cantab) 
Major M. H. GREGSON (late R.£.) 


Prepare Candidates for all 
Army Examinations at 


5 & 7, Lexham Gardens, W. 








CAPTAIN GALL anv 
MR. GLADSTONE, M.A. (0xon.) 


(Late Captain Gall), 


Army Tutors, 


(Preparation by Lectures 
or Correspondence.) 


90a, Gloucester Rd., South Kensington. 
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PALMER & CO., 


Military, Hunting, 


and Polo’ Boots. 





56, MADDOX STREET, W. 





Memorial Brasses & Bronzes. 


J. WIPPELL & CO. 


; LTD. 
EXETER, and4&5, Duncannon st., LONDON. 


A Fully Ilustrated List on Application, 





NAVAL AND MILITARY PUBLICATIONS. 





“The Royal Engineers’ Journal.” 


(Monthly). Price 1s. 6d. net. 
October issue now ready. 
LONDON: 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, 5, Arundel Street, W.C. 
CHATHAM: Royal ENGINEERS’ INSTITUTE. 





“The Journal of the 


Royal Artillery.” 
MONTHLY, 2/6 NET. 


The Royal Artillery Institution, 
WOOLWICH, S.E. 








“WEAPONS.” 
By B. E. SARGEAUNT 


(Assistant Curator, R.U.S.I. Museum, Whitehall). 


Price 2,6 Net. 


ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, 
HUGH REES, Lrp., PALL MALL, S.W. 











‘THE NAVAL POCKET BOOK” 


(ANNUAL). 


Edited by GEOFFREY S. LAIRD CLOWES. 


7/6 Net. 
W. THACKER & Co., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 











“THE CAVALRY JOURNAL.” 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
JANUARY, APRIL, JULY and OCTOBER. 
July Issue now ready. 


Price 2s. 6d. Net. 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, Arundel Street, W.C. 













Now Ready: 


The Historical Records of the 
Fifth (Royal Irish) Lancers. 


By W. T. Wixitcox. Containing Maps, 3-colour and 
half-tone plates, &c. Price 2 Guineas net. All book- 
sellers, or from the Publishers, 

ARTHUR DOUBLEDAY & Co, Ltd., 
8, Y.rk Buildings, Adelphi, London. 









“THE ROYAL NAVY LIST” 


AND 


“NAVAL RECORDER.” 


QUARTERLY (Over 700 pages). 
30th year of Publication. 


10/- Post Free. 








The GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


Newspaper Proprietors, Publishers, 
Lithographic & Letterpress Printers, 
and Advertisement Contractors. 


5 & 3, ARUNDEL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Sore Advertisement Contractors to this Journal and also to 
most other Official Service Publications. 
Telegrams : GiLbeRwoop, Lonpox, Telephone : 4680 Gerrard, 











NAVAL AND MILITARY HOTEL DIRECTORY. 





BOURNE MOUTH. 


Royal Bath Hotel. 


OVERLOOKING PIER. 
The only Hotel on the East Cliff. 





LONDON. 


Hotel Cecil. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR 800 GUESTS. 


The Largest and Most Magnificent 
Hotel in Europe. 


Within Three Minutes of Charing Cross. 








PLYMOUTH. 


Royal Hotel. “in 


Re-modelled ; Re-furnished. Most central 
hotel in Plymouth. 200 rooms; electric 
_ light; lift. Spacious coffee room. 









BRIGHTON. 


Hotel Metropole. 


FINEST SEASIDE HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
GORDON HOTELS, Ltd., Proprietors. 








MALVERN. 


Imperial Hotel. 


ONLY HOTEL FACING SOUTH AND 
WEST WITH ELEVATOR. 





BIRNAM HOTEL, BIRNAM, 

PERTHSHIRE, N.B. 
(Two minutes’ walk from Birnam and Dunkeld Station.) 

HIGH-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 

Tariff Moderate. Pure, bracing air. Finest Scenery 

in Scotland. Good Salmon and Trout Fishing free. 

Golf Course adjoins Hotel Grounds. Good Garage 

and Inspection Pit. 













LUXURY. COMFORT. ECONOMY. 


Che Hotel Russell, 3: 
Russell Square, W.C.. 


Provides for visitors to town the most 
convenient, comfortable and 
economical place of stay. 


The Frederick Hotels, Ltd., Proprietors. 











RAMSGATE. 


The Granville Hotel. 


pF ae ws situated on the high cliffs overlooking Sea 
and Public Gardens. A magnificent position. The most 
comfortable Seaside Hotel on the South Coast. 

Excellent and complete Turkish Bath, with Sea Water 
Plunge; also Ozone and other Baths. Hot and Cold Sea 
Water in Bath Rooms. Electric Light everywhere. 








NAVAL AND MILITARY SOCIETIES AND CHARITIES. 





MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


Patron - - H.M. THE Kina. 
The Society, which maintains the Training Ship 
si Warspite” at Greenhithe, is supported 
by Voluntary Contributions. 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations gratefully 
received by the Secretary, Lieut. H. T. A. Bosan- 
QUET, R.N., Clarks Place, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 








‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER’ 
TRAINING SHIPS FOR POOR BOYS 


are much in need of Funds. 
President - THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


Gifts Thankfully Received by Secretaries; 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 











THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION. 


To help the Wives and Families 
— of Soldiers and Sailors. — 


Secretary, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 








Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
and Cattle Trough Association. 


The Committee very earnestly APPEAL for LIBERAL 
HELP to continue a work which has done so much to 
promote Temperance and alleviate suffering. 

CAPT. W. SIMPSON, Secretary, 
70, Victoria Street, S.W. 










Dr. Barnardo's Homes: 


National Incorporated Association. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


18-26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, 
STRAND, W.C. 


The Council earnestly appeal for donations. 
The Annual Income from Invested Property is 
only £2,500, while the Expenditure is £23,000, 
the Balance being derived from Voluntary Con- 
tributions. Average number of Patients received 
yearly, 22,000. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY MUSEUMS, &c. 





ROYAL UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM 
WHITEHALL. 


This Museum, with the restored Rubens’ 
Ceiling, and entirely rearranged, has now 
been re-opened to the Public. 











GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


THE PAINTED HALL, 
NELSON'S RELICS, &c. 


NAVAL MUSEUM, interesting collection 
of Models, &c. 


OPEN DAILY, 10 till 4. 














Mr. €. Carlisle, D).A. ccantav.), 


AND 


Dajor D). b. Gregson, late R.E. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and ee —— both Resident and Non-Resident 
andidates. 





Recent Successes include: 
STAFF COLLEGE, AUGUST, i908. 


The following Officers, whose names are arranged in regimental order, were successful from us at the 
recent Competitive Examination for admission to the Staff College. 


Capt. A. F. Home, 11th Hussars. Capt. L. F. Renny, Royal Dublin Fasiliers. 
.». J. Knowles, 15th Hussars. Lieut. C. M. Davies, Rifle Brigade. 
» ©. R. Newman, Royal Field Artillery. Capt. R. D. Barbor, Army Service Corps. 
P. E. Lewis, Roval Field Artillery. »  C. L. Norman, M.V.O., Indian Army. 
M. H.C. Bird, Royal Garrison Artillery. »  G.L. Pepys, Indian Army. 
A. F. U. Green, Royal Garrison Artillery 
G. Fuller, Royal Engineers. ° ‘ P ° ‘ 
G.R. Frith, Royal Engineers. The following obtained nominations : : 
T. C. Mudie, Royal Scots. 
1. L. B. Vesey, Royal West Surrey Regiment. Major S. R. Kirby, 6th Dragoon Guards. 
H. G. A. Thomson, Royal Warwickshire Regi- Capt. R. Hutchison, 11th Hussars, 
ment. » E.F. Calthrop, Royal Field Artillery. 
E. T, Humphreys, Lancashire Fusiliers, ,, and Bt. Maj.A. J.Turner, Royal Field Artillery. 
D. 8. Robertson, Royal Scots Fusiliers. +, and Bt, Maj. c. B. Thomson, Royal Engineers. 
.. H.L. Alexander, Dorsetshire Regiment. », and Bt. Maj. A.J.G Moir, Royal Scots. 
Lieut. A, P. Wavell, Royal Highlanders, », and Bt. Maj. A. MeN. Dykes, Royal Lancaster 
Capt. H. C. Johnson, D.8.0., King’s Royal Ritle Regiment. 
Corps. » A.D. Green, D8.0., Worcestershire Regiment. 
R. M. Tyler, Durham Light Infantry. » T. H.C. Nunn, D.S.O., Royal West Kent Regi- 
Lieut. A. J. McCulloch, Highland a Infantry. ment 
Capt. L. C. Sprague, Royal Irish Rifles 99 ade Knight Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


‘WOOLWICH. SANDHURST. 





June, 1908. June, 1908. 
Third ... — > * STALLARD _ oe 7,629 — .. H.T.ROHDE. 
22nd oe .. L. F. PAGE .. 6,564 27th I W.@. MAXWELL ... 
23rd IN @.ELW. FRANKLYN <.. 6,539  4sth os bee BE EOD. we 
29th - eo G.A.CAMMELL ...  ... 6,437 | 45th “| ID BUS.B.COSENS ... ; 
79th wo wwe «oS. M. PONSFORD ay 
November, 1907. 89th nd sas» ee ae REE, -CARTER... 
Third .. .. F.N.M. MASON .... — FA0 105th kee .. L.B.RUNDA as 
Fifth x” .. E.J. MOORHEAD ... .. 7,236 127th .. .. J.-A. BATTEN -POOLL 
Sixth... .. C.W.R. TUKE née oon 9 ghO8 161st 566 «. A. E. LAWRENCE ... 
24th ae we 2 RAI ... 6,493 | 162nd se... . M, ALEXANDER 
27th ». ow H.W.ORIPPIN ...  ... 6,411 | 167th... . R.W. RUSSELL 
32nd .  «. L.H. KING-HARMAN ... 6,372 | l7Ist i... G.W. MACKINTOSH 
35th RK. B. PARGITER ... 6,339 «91st aa wR. H. BROOME " , 
This is the second time in two years we have = os aphe e.| Oe earER® ae 
passed three out of the first six for se "SV. DAWSON* |. 
Woolwich. ° ‘Subsequently admitted. 


INDIAN POLICE, JUNE, 1907. 
Third ... F.W.Tows... ... ... 6,886 | 27th ... %.. H.W. Waite... ... 5,980 


ARMY QUALIFYING, SEPTEMBER, 1908. 
NINE WERE SUCCESSFUL FROM Us. 





MILITIA COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
MARCH, 1908. 


Douglas Seott, Kent Artillery. R. G. Atkinson, West Surrey Regiment. 
D. G. Gunn, 3rd P.W.O. West Yorkshire Regt. R. W. Leach, Cambridge Volunteers, 
A. I, Cooper Key, 5th Middlesex Regiment. G, W. Courtney, Cork R.G.A. 


W. C. Loder Symonds, Lancashire Fd. “Artillery. 
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and Sweet Smokin 


Tobacco and 
Cigarettes 


Sold only in the original Packets and 
Tins, and may be obtained from all 
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RATNER = SAFES 


AFFORD THE GREATEST SECURITY AGAINST BOTH 


EInRE AND THIEVES. 


The Photo at 
side shows a 
Ratner Safe 
which preser- 
vedits contents 
intact in a 
serious fire at 
Leicester early 
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2. Siege Battery. 
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A Translation of the letter of a French Officer 
describing the Battle of Trafalgar, which 


appeared in the OcTOBER JOURNAL, will 
be found in this month’s Home Naval Notes. 
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ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 








[Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective Papers.) 


SECRETARY'S, NOTES. 





I. VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Colonel the Right Honourable Sir J. H. A.. Macdonald, K.C.B., V.D. 
(Lord Kingsburgh), 5th Bn. The Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment), Hon. 
Colonel Army Motor Reserve, and King’s Body Guard for Scotland, has 
been appointed one of the six Vice-Presidents of the Institution, in con- 
sideration of his valuable services; both to the Institution and to the 
Territorial and Volunteer Forces. 


II, OFFICERS JOINED. 


The following Officers joined the Institution during the month of 
October :— 


Lieut.-Colonel J. G. Downing, Indian Army. © 
Captain G.:C.. Hodgson, .D.S.O., Indian Army. 
Captain J, Cohen, 4th Bn, The London Regiment. 
Commander F. G. Brine, Royal Navy. 

Rev. M. W. Churchward, Chaplain to the Forces. 
Lieutenant W. L. Allen, R.N. 

Captain R. H. G. Howatd-Wyse,’Royal Horse*Guards. « 
Colonel A. H. Cowie, R.E. 

Major J. M. Reddie, Worcestershire Regiment. 
J. R. L. French, Esq., late Lieutenant R.F.A. 
Captain A. Olver, A.V.C. ' 

Captain J. C. Miller, sth Bn. Norfolk Regiment. 
Colonel C. T. Becker, K.O.S.B. 

Lieutenant F. Higson, Norfolk Regiment. 
Lieut.-General A. G. Handcock, C.B. 
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Lieutenant H. B. Wilkinson, 5th Bn. K.O.S.B. 
Gentleman-Cadet A. Hallam-Parr, R.M.A. 
Lieutenant H. L. Boyle, R.N. 

Commander W. J. Matthews, R.N. 

Lieutenant H. L. ‘Skrine, Reserve of Officers. 


Commander R. W. Glennie, R.N. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. J. H. Luard, D.S.O., Norfolk Regiment. 


Second-Lieutenant G. H. Henty, Suffolk Regiment. 
Captain C. C. Herbert-Stepney, late K.R.R.C. 

Lieutenant ‘1H. De Brath, A,S.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel V. C. M. Sellheim, ‘C.B. 
Second-Lieutenant Lord Eliot, Coldstream Guards. 
Captain A. E. Irvine, Durham Light Infantry. 
Lieutenant A. E. S. L. Paget, 11th Hussars. 

Lieutenant L. E. Holland, R.N. 

Captain P. Villiers-Stuart, Royal Fusiliers. 
Second-Lieutenant M. R. W. Duberley, Norfolk Regiment. 
Captain W. Allason, Bedfordshire Regiment. 

Major H. Delmé-Redcliffe, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant L. de O. Tollemache, Lincolnshire Regiment. 
Captain J. D. Belgrave, R.F.A. 

Captain F. Tolley, R.E. (t.) 

Colonel A. J. Hughes, R.A. 


III. LECTURES. 
The Lecture which was announced to be delivered on the 2 aS > 
November by Major F. Moloney on “How should London be Defended oi 


Emergency?” is cancelled. 

The Lecture which was announced to be delivered on ims 2nd December 
by Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Hathaway,’R.A.M.C., on ‘“‘The Disposal of the 
Wounded of Mounted Troops in War’”’ is cancelled. 

The Right Honourable Earl Cawdor will preside at the Discussion on 
“The Standard of Naval Strength’ on gth December. 

Lieut.-General Sir A. H. Paget, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., will preside at the 
Lecture to be delivered on 16th December, Phe Cycle in Wartare,”’ by 
Captain A. H. Trapmann, 25th (Cyclists) Battalion The London Regiment. 


IV. INSTITUTION. 

The Outer Library and the Map-room are closed at 5 p.m., and 
members are reminded that the Institution opens at 10 a.m., and is not 
available for their use until that hour. 


V. GOLD MEDAL ESSAY, 1908. 
The following Essays haye been received up to 11th November :— 
‘‘Keepe then the Sea, that is the, Wall of England.’ — 
“Our doubts are traitors and make us lose the good we oft might 
win by fearing to attempt.” 
“Forward and Strike." 
““Vae Victis.”” 
‘Concordia vim dat.” 
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“‘Rule Britannia.’’» 

“Non sibi sed patriae.”’ 

‘Palma on sine pulvere.”’ 

“fy suis j’y reste.”’ 

“Die Zukiinft liegt suf der see.”’ 

‘Regions Caesar never knew thy Prosperity shall sway.” 
“Rule Britannia, Britannia Rules the Waves.’ 


VI. ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


I. 


2. 


The Colours of the 1o9th Regiment (now the 2nd Bn. of the 
Leinster Regiment).' They were presented to the Regiment at 
Aden on 23rd January, 1866, by Mrs. Raines, wife of General 
Raines, C,.B.,-Cemmanding, the Garrison, and »were, the first 
Colours presented to it as a British Regiment, it having 
been previously. the 3rd Bombay European Infantry. The 
Colours were used until 2nd April, 1906, when they were 
replaced by a new pair at Mauritius, the presentation being 
made by the Governor of the Island, Sir: Cavendish Boyle, 
K.C.M.G.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel C. S.' B. Evans-Lombe 
and the Officers, 2nd Bn. Leinster Regiment. 


A small Manuscript Book of Le Maréchal Ney,’ containing 
a series of diagrams, together with descriptions and words of 
command for changing from line formations into column and 


échelon, and vice-versd. 
—Given by The Earl of Crawford, K.T. 


An Original Drawing of the Battle of Liitzingen; the translation 
of the inscription, which is in German, is: ‘‘By the skilful 
leading of their Highnesses Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Elector of Bavaria was defeated by the 
Imperial Army at Liitzingen, the French Marshal Tallard 
was captured and his army defeated between Hochstadt 
(Blenheim) and Blintheim, several thousands being killed and 
drowned in the Danube, while 13,000 prisoners were brought 
into the town. August 14th, 1704. 


A Medallion in Gold with Greek Inscription, presented to Lieut.- 
General Sir Hudson Lowe by the inhabitants of Ithaca in 1812, 
when he carried out the Government of the place. 

—Bequeathed by Mrs. F. R. Waldo-Libihorp. 


A complete Collection of Officers’ Buttons of the 109 Infantry 
Regiments of the Line, worn previous to 1881, in which year 
the regimental numbers of regiments were abolished. 

—Given by Lieut.-Colonel A. Leetham. 


An Aquatint Engraving by J. Jeakes, published by E. Orme, 
1803, of “St. John of Acre defended by the English, May 
2nd, 1799.”” 


Ten Paintings in Water Colour depicting the costume of the 
13th Hussars from 1715 to 1886. 
—Given by Lieut.-Colonel A. Leetham. 
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8. A Painting on Silk representing Lord Nelson’s Coat of Arms 
surrounded with the words “Tria Juncta in Uno” and sur- 
mounted by a Viscount’s Coronet. It was used as a banneret 
at his funeral.—Given by Colonel Horace Montagu. 


g. An Aquatint Portrait of Lord Nelson, with representations of 


26 ships taken in action by him, dated 1802. 
—Given by Colonel Horace Montagu. 


10. A Frame containing two old Line Engravings, being portraits 
of Lord Nelson, conspicuous for the fact that in oné the 
right arm is deficient, and in the other the left. 

—Given by Colonel Horace Montagu. 


VII. CHANGE OF ADDRESS OR RANK. 


Notification of change of address or rank must reach the Secretary not 
later than the 7th of the month, for correction for the following JouRNAL. 
Members are reminded that it is essential that such changes should be 
made in writing; if these changes be not notified, members will be them- 
selves responsible if their Journats fail to reach them through being 
wrongly addressed. 

Frequently members have omitted to furnish this Office with their 
signatures when notifying change of address, and it has consequently 
been impossible to make the necessary alteration. 
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TRAINING FOR TERRITORIALS. 


By Lieut.-General R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B., 
Commanding Northumbrian Division. 





On Wednesday, 21st October, 1908. 


The Right Hon. R. B. Hatpane, K.C., M.P., Secretary of 
State for War, in the Chair. 





The CuatrMan (The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C:;,M.P., Secretary 
of State for War):—A misfortune has befallen me. To my great regret 
I am summoned to be in my place in the House of; Commons at twenty- 
five minutes past three, where we have a question affecting the Army. I 
have, however, had the, good fortune to be, able. to talk a great deal 
about this lecture with General Baden-Powell, and I have ‘read! his notes 
for it, so that I am fairly well, acquainted with what he proposes to say. 
Now, just one word—it is quite irrelevant to this meeting—about the 
purpose which takes me to the House of Commons. As you know from 
the Press, we propose to ask for 24,000 men to join the Special Reserve, 
and we have provided the funds for that purpose, There are those who 
think that because we want to get unemployed workmen into: that force, 
in some way we shall be losing quality by so doing. But it is. quite 
the contrary. We have a larger number than ever to pick and choose 
from. I may say that we are sticking to our standards tightly in those 
we are taking in, and the effect, if the Special Reserve comes in at the 
rate it has been coming in for the last two weeks, will be that in a 
comparatively short time we may hope to have the entire personnel 
required to mobilise the whole of the six divisions which require that 
Special Reserve with its ancillary services—Army Service Corps, Army 
Medical Bearers, and every kind of technical personnel which, according to 
modern. military standards of organisation, is necessary for the power of 
rapid mobilisation which we have hitherto lacked. Therefore, I hope that 
nobody will imagine that because we are trying to help people who are 
out of a job to a job, we propose to take in people who are not fit 
for that.job. On the contrary, I hope for the best results to the Army 
from this.new enterprise. But I did not come here to speak to you 
of the Special Reserve; I came to speak of General Baden-Powell’s 
lecture. We are not assembled to-day to discuss the general principle of 
the Territorial Force. For better or for worse that is. launched. We 
shall be busy many of us during the coming winter in endeavouring to get 
the men to come into the Force. I proceed on the assumption that the rate 
of progress up to now will be maintained, and that we. shall, get them 
within. a reasonable. time. It is.on the footing that such a force is in the 
course of creation that General. Baden-Powell is going to address you. 
He is going to speak of the principles of the training of the Territorial 
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Force. Now, there can be no principles of training unless there is a 
clear conception of what purpose the Force is to be used for, and it is 
upon that that I want to say a few words to you. The coming year 
is one which is likely, I think, to prove as of great importance in the 
history of the Territorial Force as the year that has gone by. In the 
year that has gone by the Force was born; in the year that is before us 
the principles which define the purposes for which the Force is to be 
organised and used have to be born. I am glad to be able to say to you 
that we have not waited on events before preparing our plans. They 
are already in an advanced condition, and very little has yet to happen 
before they will become operative. I cannot speak to you of the details 
of the mobilisation arrangements, or of the distribution of troops. Those 
matters will probably never be made public in their details; they will be 
communicated to the general officers commanding-in-chief, and through them 
to their divisional commanders, and through the divisional commanders 
will be filtered through to the brigadiers and the officers commanding 
units, and further down as far as is necessary for giving definite shape to 
the training. But I can say to you something about what underlies these 
plans. In the history of the British Army, so far as I as a layman have been 
able by investigation to discover, the point on which we have been most 
defective is a definite conception of what mobilisation means. Foreign 
officers will tell you that for quality of troops, for bravery and initiative 
on the field of battle, the British Army is not to be beaten. They 
readily admit that. But when you come to speak of it as an Army in the 
sense of other Armies, you see a shade pass over the face of the man to 
whom you are speaking. And when you probe into wherein this question 
comes, it is this, that while the British Army has always been an Army 
containing magnificent material, it has never had those arrangements 
which are essential if it is to fight in the most effective fashion, in the 
only way in which modern war can be carried on—that is to say, with a 
rapid blow struck by big units of mixed arms. It is all very fine to have 
battalions and batteries, and even brigades, and to be able to dribble 
them out after two or three months’ interval; but in modern war every- 
thing depends upon rapidity. And that is quite as true of defence against 
invasion as it is of other things. The essence of defence is the capacity 
of rapidly taking the offensive, and dealing the counter-stroke before— 
if one may use the expression—the initial stroke has actually been dealt, 
and for that rapid mobilisation is essential: And if you are fighting 
with great units, in which mixed arms are represented in their due pro- 
portion, rapid mobilisation becomes a very difficult problem. That is the 
real problem of the Regular Army to-day. That is why the Special 
Reserve is receiving the attention it is receiving at this moment, and that 
is the great problem of the Territorial Force. That is why we swept 
away the old organisation—if you call it by that name—of the Volunteers 
and Yeomanry, which was no organisation, so far as rapid mobilisation was 
coneérned, at all. The conception never entered into the minds of those who 
were responsible for the initial distribution of that Force many years 
ago, and the Force had grown up in the absénce of any such conception 
in a haphazard way, which made rapid mobilisation an impossibility. 
Well, we have laid the foundation, in the shape of the Territorial Force, of 
an organisation which lends itself to rapid mobilisation, and the question 
is whether we can work that out. Time only will show. It is useless to 
prophesy or to conjecture about public spirit and what it will bring forth. 
The beginning of wisdom is to do everything in the shape of training and 
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organisation that it is possible to do in order to give that mobility in the 
quick use of the Force which is essential. Now, what must be the root 
conception underlying this? I have told you that we are hoping to 
produce very shortly plans dealing with the whole situation compre- 
hensively. The details may not be known to the public, but the broad 
conception of them, I hope, will soon be known, and will penetrate and 
filter through. The essence of the duty of the Force is to protect against 
possible invasion, and in that way to render invasion unlikely. For that 
purpose the Force must exist in sufficient strength. The Navy can 
account for a great deai, the larger the invading force becomes. The 
smaller the invading force is, the more danger there is of its evading 
naval vigilance. Therefore, there is a size, and a very substantial size, 
which it is well to fix against anything under which you place the 
responsibility of repelling attack upon the Home Defence Force. Now, I 
am not going into details of the plans which are prepared further than to 
say this, that the essence of them will be to distribute the functions of the 
various units of the Territorial Force. Suppose the enemy to come and 
threaten invasion; he may land a force such as I have suggested at any 
one or more of a number of points very distant from one another. Well, 
it is plain you must have local defence, local Territorial Force arrange- 
ments, prepared to catch him at these points. We used to have a pious 
opinion, which appeared to have been generally accepted—and I am not sure 
that it is not in the minds of a great many people now—that the enemy 
will very kindly come to the points where you want him, and that therefore 
all you have got to do is to make a nice arrangement of batteries, in fixed 
positions, which will fire upon his ships when they arrive. But that is 
not the notion of a modern enemy, if, indeed, it was ever the notion of any 
enemy; and we are getting further and further away from the idea that 
fixed defences can be relied upon. What we want is a mobile local force, 
which can operate over a large area of coast-line, and which can be where 
it is wanted at the shortest notice. But the purpose of that local Force— 
and undoubtedly the Territorial Army must be in part organised so as to 
provide the proper local Forces with the proper local knowledge and train- 
ing for each particular area—-the purpose of that local Force, I say, cannot 
be to do the whole work. If it can, so much the better. But you cannot 
rely upon it to be able to do more than to, if possible, prevent the landing 
and certainly harass and delay the enemy. You must have at the back 
of it a Force mobile over the whole area, of a central character, designed 
so that it can be brought up at the shortest notice, and the function of that 
central Force—there comes in the room for co-operation of Territorials and 
Regulars—must be to crush the enemy, who has been delayed by the local 
Force. Well, if that be so, it is not difficult to work out a distribution 
of the Territorial Forces, and an assignment of functions to the various 
local units of which they are composed, and an arrangement for the organi- 
sation of the central body: of troops itself. Further I cannot go into this 
matter than to say that obviously such a scheme, if we are so fortunate 
as to put it effectively into operation, will profoundly affect the training 
of the troops. It gives an object on which those who are responsible for 
the training of the Territorial Force must concentrate. They have to shape 
their work, the work of the units under their command, for specific and 
assigned purposes, and these purposes will vary in different units. What 
is essential is that there should be a complete scheme hanging together, 
of the whole of which those who are at the head are cognisant, and which 
will enable every part to fit into its place. Rapid mobilisation depends 
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upon the clear recognition of the function which every unit will have to 
fulfil in case of war, and on its readiness to undertake that function. 
I think now I have said all that I can usefully say. It fits in to what 
General Baden-Powell is going to deal with—the Training of the Terri- 
torial Force. I shall not be here to listen to much of what he has got 
to say, but I shall have the advantage of reading it hereafter, and 1 am 
certain, from what I know of the lines on which the General is going to 
speak to you to-day, that you are likely to listen to a very suggestive 
address. No man has more fertility of resource than General Baden- 
Powell. The past has shown what a capacity he has for adapting himself 
to the most difficult of all situations—that is, the situation of having to 
deal with an enemy in superior force, even with insufficient materials. No 
man has got in a higher degree the quality which is essential in one who 
is initiating ideas in connection with a new Force—the quality of imagina- 
tion. Imagination is essential to the poet; it is desirable even in the 
politician, though you do not always find it. But it is not only essential to 
the commander and trainer of troops, it is vital to the interests of the nation. 
And in General Baden-Powell we have one of those who possesses the 
quality of imagination, and therefore when I reflect that that is com- 
bined with great experience in war and with active work of a most im- 
portant character being done by him in connection with the Northumbrian 
Division at this moment, I welcome him to the meeting which awaits the 
delivery of this address. 





LECTURE. 


I AM sure that every one of us who has, the defence of 
the country at heart, must have been delighted to hear the 
opening words of our Chairman,. where he outlined. for us 
what the policy is to be for the defence of the country in the 
future—that it is to be an aggressive form of defence and not 
a passive one. Having that policy laid before us, I think it 
ought to be fairly simple for us now to frame our system of 
training for Territorials to carry out the duty that is assigned 
to them. 

At the same time, the inauguration of this Force offers 
rather a novel problem to many of us who have the duty of 
carrying out this training. To put it in the form of a Daily 
Mail heading, we ask :— 

“Is the method used by the Army for training Regulars 
in every way best adapted for training the Territorials ?”’ 

The principle of both is identical, but in the detail it is 
possible that some modification might be desirable, because 
the two forces are working under very different conditions. 

With this idea in view I come before you to-day. I have 
been asked to describe briefly the system we have taken up, 
under the direction of Sir Laurence Oliphant, in the Northern 
Command, for training the Territorials. I do so, not with a 
view to arguing that it is the right and only way, but rather 
with a view to drawing out suggestions and ideas from others 
who are doing the same sort of thing in different parts of the 
country, or who have had experience of it before now with other 
forces in our Colonies. 
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OBJECT AND STANDARD OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


Object, 


The object of the Territorial Force, so far as it has‘ been 
laid down, is to carry out the. defence of these Islands in 
co-operation with the Regulus. It is organised and trained 
for a three-fold duty :— 


1. To assist the Regulars in checking sudden raids on 
the coast. 

2. Tobe able to back up the Regulars in case of having 
to deal with invaders who have effected a landing. 


3. To take the place of the Regulars in the general 
defence of Great Britain should the Regulars be 
called away for oversea duties. 


Standard. 


A standard has to be fixed for their training. . There can 
only be one standard, and that is the standard: of efficiency 
attained by our enemies. We are rather an old-fashioned 
country ; and if this year our training and our efficiency develop 
to a better standard than last year, then we are quite satisfied 
that all is going well. But that is rather an insular: wav of 
doing it.. We ought to see what our enemy’s standard is,» and 
that should be'the only one for us to judge ourselves: by. It 
may seem absurd to pit a Territorial Force, with only a, few 
days’ training, against some of the trained forces of the: Con- 
tinent. It gives a very high ideal to come up to; but at the 
same time, if we never had any ideal we should never have a 
Standard worth anything. 


ORGANISATION AND: TRAINING. 
Organisation. 


The organisation of our Force, for the defence of the 
Island, has already taken shape, and when a few remaining 
details have been done, will be as nearly perfect for war as 
possible. 

Training. 

But it is with regard to the details of the training that we 
are still in a state of indecision. There are certain points there 
that want clearing up, by leaders and subordinates putting their 
heads together and advising what is the best system. The 
principles of our training have been definitely laid down for 
us by the Inspector-General, Sir John French, who, in giving 
them out, has impressed upon us that the Territorial Officers 
are the men who will be the responsible agents for carrying 
them into effect. And he tells us that to be effective the 
instruction must be progressive. 

A simple system: of training in detail on these principles 
is what we want to evolve. 
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Training Limitations. 


There are certain limitations which help to guide us in this 
matter. For one thing, the time for the training of the Terri- 
torials is exceedingly limited, and that binds us down very 
considerably; in fact, people scarcely realise to what extent 
the time is limited. It amounts to this, that when a man has 
had his fortnight’s annual training—and very often that is 
limited to a week for a large portion of the Force in camp—no 
man is obliged to take more than ten hours during the year, and 
one day on the range. You cannot expect to make men soldiers 
in that time, unless you have a very high-class of men and a 
very well-devised form of training such as will economise every 
minute of those few hours available; and a very good type 
of instructor as well. Those are the points we have to arrive at. 

The second limitation, apart from the time, is the fact 
that our Force is expected to fight; it must be a fighting Force. 
That is a guide to us in arranging our training. e must 
prepare the units for fighting in the first place, and all that 
is not directly essential to fighting must be put into the second 
place. Iam sorry to say that I am one of those who put parade 
drill in the second place. 

Thirdly, we have the warning, so far as the Territorial 
Force is concerned, by what has gone before in the shape of 
the Volunteers. Now, the Volunteer Force, through no fault on 
the part of its officers or of its men, was more of a parade 
force than a fighting force. As Mr. Haldane has just shown 
you, it had no organisation for rapidly mobilising for active 
service, and it had no originality, as he also pointed out, in its 
training. It was content to follow on the lines of the training 
of the Roiviter Airmy, although the duties and the conditions of 

e two were totally distinct. 

The duties, for instance, of the Regular Army were to 
prepare itself for action in any part of the worfd, under an 
climate, against all kinds of enemies, civilised and uncivilised ; 
and yet the Volunteers seemed to follow up the same kind of 
training, although their action would be entirely limited to 
this country, this climate, and a civilised enemy. 

The time available for the Regulars was comparatively 
unlimited. They had so many years service, and every month, 
every day, every minute of it could be expended on training; 
whereas the Volunteers had a very short time, like the Terri- 
torials, in which they could learn the same work. Yet they 
started with the goose-step, and worked through the long course 
evolution by which the Regular Army arrive at their results. 

The discipline was entirely different for both. The Volun- 
teers had no hard and fast discipline to bind them to do their 
work, or to bind them to their officers in case of war; whereas the 
Regulars were imbibing discipline by a long-continued course 
of strict adherence to orders, day and night, in their barracks 
and in their drill. 
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The personnel of both was entirely different. So far as 
the officers of the Regulars were concerned, all their service 
with the Army was spent in instructing and leading their men; 
whereas the officers of the Volunteers necessarily could not 
expend that amount of time in learning their work. They were 
practically amateurs; some of them were students and some 
not. But they naturally had to leave a good deal of the training 
in the hands of their adjutants and permanent staff, and they 
i on them when the time came for leading the men in the 
field. 

And the men themselves were cf a different class from the 
ordinary Regular ‘‘Tommy,”’ who had to be trained. The 
Volunteers had a very considerable leaven of an intelligent 
class, yet they were taught the goose-step and all the drill of 
the ordinary Line battalion, instead of being taught fighting 
straight off without all those preliminary steps. 

nsequently the Volunteers, through no fault of their own, 
never rose to anything more than a parade force with a certain 
amount of drill in them. A few of the men became excellent 
shots, while the larger number remained indifferent marksmen. 

That is a warning to us not to go on exactly the same lines 
in training the Territorials. 


METHOD ADOPTED IN THE NORTHUMBRIAN DIVISION. 


I will endeavour to put before you what we have been 
trying up North. We find that the simplest system is to 
impress everybody right through, officers and all, with the idea 
that’ they have to learn fighting first and drill second. Of 
course, critics complain that we are trying to teach them to 
run before they can walk, That is very true—so we are; but 
we are not trying to teach them to gallop before they can trot. 
I believe the modern way of teaching a language is to teach 
persons to converse in the language first, and let them pick up 
the grammar afterwards as they go along. But you do not 
try and teach them to write essays and make speeches in the 
language before they have learned how to speak it and have 
picked up the grammar, 

We have lots.of instances in history of troops that have 
taken the field efficiently who have had very little training on 
the bartack square, but have picked up their ideas of fighting 
from their own intelligence, and perhaps some field experience 
in peace time. . That was the case in the American War, and 
it was also the case with our own Colonials in South Africa. 
Take the Boers themselves, they were a sort of Territorial 
Force. They fought well enough, although they did not know 
any drill. Their failing was that they had not leaders who were 
versed in tactics and strategy to make the best of their fighting 
ability or to inspire confidence and discipline. There is no 
reason why our men should not make good practical fighters at 
once if they are only taught by good officers; they can pick 
up the drill and other such items afterwards. 
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i found with the Territorials in the North that, as soon as 
it was mooted among them that they had to learn fighting, it 
put a different complexion upon their joining the Force and 
upon their work. The officers took it up with eagerness, and 
the men with equal eagerness. When they saw that they were 
to be of real use they came in, and they find the training an 
exciting and interesting occupation, quite different from that 
eternal drill which was necessary formerly for making a good 
show on the parade ground. 


BATTLE-TRAINING, 
Fighting. 

By the word ‘‘Fighting’’ that I keep using I mean ‘‘Battle- 
Training’’; that is :— 

ist. Practical leadership on the part of the officers by real 
practice in handling the men under all circumstances. 

They have to realise that to be the men’s leader in war 
you must be their teacher in peace. 

2nd, As.regards the men, it means giving them. plenty 
of practice in the sort of work they will have to do in, the field; 
on the actual ground over which they are likely to fight, by 
night as well;as by day—to teach them all the small points of 
reconnaissance, detached duties, defence of localities, defiles, 
communications, etc., and to do it progressively, by individuals 
and groups before putting them together to work as larger 
units. Teaching them only the things that count on the battle- 
field, and not wasting time over elaborations which will do 
just as well afterwards, such as marching past and accurate 
drill. By ‘“‘things that count’’ I mean, of course, also minor 
details, such as marksmanship, ammunition supply, eyesight, 
judging distance, signalling, marching ability, bivouacking, 
disposal of wounded, and so on. 


The ‘‘Sword Exercise.’’ 


In the Army we are very conservative; we uphold a good 
many old customs and methods for no other reason than that 
they are, as it were, fetishes of the Service. Personally I am 
apt to classify them under the generic term ‘‘Sword Exercise." 
The Sword Exercise may be described as follows :— | 

When they want to teach the young Cavalry soldier to be 
a good swordsman on horseback, the custom of the Service is, 
—rather, until a short time ago was—to put him on foot in the 
barrack square with a large squad of others, and to make him 
stand in a most uncomfortable attitude and wave his sword 
round him in a certain series of cuts, guards, and points, 
exactly in time with his neighbours. When the whole squad 
could do this exactly together—-and exactly in the correct rota- 
tion of cuts, with the final touch of making the sword whistle 
through the air (which was generally effected by the man 
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whistling between his teeth)—the whole squad were passed as 
trained swordsmen. 

Well, if the soldier so trained then went on service and found 

himself hand-to-hand in a fight for life with a mounted Afghan, 
it. was his own fault if he got killed—the Army system had 
done its best for him and had turned him out a “‘trained swords- 
man.’’ I can quite imagine a foundation in fact for that old 
Crimean story of the dragoon who was wounded and captured 
by the Russians, and who in his defence afterwards said: “‘It 
was not my fault. I gave the fellow ‘cut one,’ and what do 
you think the silly fool did? He returned with ‘cut four’ 
instead of ‘cut two,’ and of course he wounded me, the silly 
ool !”’ 
The Army system had not noticed that in developing the 
Sword Exercise as a drill it had lost sight of the original object 
and aim of it, namely, to make the man a swordsman for fight- 
ing on horseback, 

It has done the same thing in many other lines of training, 
and hence the generic term ‘‘Sword Exercise’’. for all. such 
fetishes. 

That is what one is afraid of in the Territorials, lest we 
lapse back into the ‘‘Sword Exercise” of the Volunteers by 
forgetting that our aim is fighting, and by over-developing the 
march-past and the drill, which were formerly supposed to be 
some of the steps towards fighting. And that is why we are 
trying in the Northumbrian Division to get fighters first and 
drilled men afterwards. 


Former Experience. 


I have not ventured upon this training idea without a 
certain amount of experience in that line, as it has been my 
fortune on three or four occasions to be associated in preparing 
very similar Colonial forees of Volunteers for active service in the 
shortest possible time—men who had within a few weeks to take 
their place, actually on the field of battle. On those occasions 
it was impossible to get any efficiency by going through the 
old: methods. of the goose-step and so on. ‘‘Sword Exercise’’ 
had to;be.abolished, and practical. ‘‘fighting’’ taught at once. 
This system stood. the test .of service in the field: |: 


In that training we were limited :— 
1.. By time; . 
2, By the necessity’ for real) field efficiency; 
3. By the necessity for’ real field discipline—where the 
men would obey their leaders and follow them to 
_ the death. ate tae 
These three requirements are equally present in the Terri- 
torial Force. : 
It seems, therefore,only reasonable. to. apply to.the Terri- 
torials similar methods of training to those which were success- 


ful with the South African Forces. 
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THE Matn STEPS To EFFICIENCY 


which have been found effective in training Colonial Volunteer 
Forces rapidly for war are these :— 


1. Officers made responsible for their units, whereby two 
points are gained, viz., (1) Efficiency of the officers ; 
(2) Discipline among their men. 


2. Sub-division of units into small groups, whereby (1) 
Training is brought down to the individual; (2) 
Responsibility is given to N.C.O.’s. 


Responsibility on Officers.—The first point of all is to 
develop the responsibility of officers on non-commissioned 
officers. Give to each a unit, for whose efficiency he is held 
responsible—the captain his company, the subaltern his section, 
the sergeant his squad, the corporal his group. Then hold him 
really and personally responsible. Give him a free hand, give 
him his head, and let him make his mistakes so that he may 
learn by them; afterwards accord him the praise or the blame. 

Impress on him that to be the men’s leader in war he must 
be their instructor in peace. 

This principle not only necessitates the officer becoming 
efficient himself but also brings about the best form of discipline 
among the men for service in the field. 

Discipline of the repressive kind—that is, by punishment 
for infringing rules—is only got by a long course of habit and 
drill, whereas that of the more intelligent kind, and one which is 
more applicable to the Territorials, is brought about by loyalty 
and confidence in their leader on the part of the men. 

_ But the men cannot have that confidence if their officer 
has no confidence in himself, and no officer can have confidence 
in himself unless he has studied his’ profession and unless he 
has carried out in practice all he has read in books. It wants 
continual practice on the part of the officer in leading, drilling, 
and training his men, and then the man gets confidence in him, 
and the man whom he looks upon as his instructor in peace 
time he will follow to the death in war. I have seen that in a 
brigade of Colonials that was handed to me during the war. 
The second day they were with mea deputation came up to me 
and, quite respectfully, asked that their officers might be taken 
away from them. They said they had nothing whatever against 
their officers personally ; they were men whom they knew quite 
well; they were friends of theirs. In fact, that was one of the 
reasons why they wanted to get rid of them. They said they came 
from the same place of business, and they. knew that the officers 
knew no more about war than they did themselves; therefore 
they did not like, when the crux came, to trust their lives with 
them. So they asked whether they could have Regular officers 
put over them now that it had come to a question’ of fighting. 
That is the feeling in any Volunteer Force. . 
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Sub-Division into Small Units. 


Then, as: regards the men, we suggest breaking them up 
into ‘small sub-divisions of, say, about eight men, for I believe 
eight is all that one mind can train individually. A small squad 
is about that size: I call them ‘‘gangs”’ or “‘groups,”’ in. pre- 
ference to “‘sections,’’ because the term is liable to confusion, 
A section of cavalry is different from a section of infantry, and 
a section of infantry is different from a section of artillery. The 
point is to arrange the men into small sub-units, each under 
its own responsible head, with a view to getting the training 
down to the individual. 


How WE HAVE APPLIED THOSE STEPS TO THE TERRITORIAL FORCE, 


Officers.—In personnel the Territorial Force is practically 
a revival of the former Volunteer Force, and I foresaw on taking 
up work in the Territorials that there would be great difficulty 
in getting the officers to realize that the objects of the new Force 
are very different from those of the old, and I ‘feared that they 
would not willingly turn to a new form of training... It is not 
as a rule easy to teach an old dog new tricks. iy: 


But I find in practice that a large number, especially among 
those who count, namely, the Company Commanders, realize 
the change, and are taking up the new form of training with the 
greatest keenness—and with success. 


My experience of the present officers we are getting in the 
Territorials is that they are far more capable and far more keen 
than I had expected on taking over my Division, and that in 
itself is a very encouraging point. They are quite anxious 
to take up their work, and only too anxious to know what is the 
point for which they have to aim, and they will then get 
there all right. I found, therefore, that we need not waste 
any time in trying to teach them their business; we had only 
to expect them to know it, and they will learn it for themselves, 
Of course, we do teach them in every way we can by staff rides, 
regimental tours, war games, lectures and discussions, and such 
kind of things, and we encourage them very much to take men 
out into week-end camps from Saturday to Monday in small 


parties. ' That helps to develop their knowledge; but the great 


point is to get them to learn for themselves at odd times, in 
different places, where they can. You do that by simply expect- 
ing good work of them, and in ninety-nine cases out of’ a 
hundred you get it. 

The Permanent Staff are a difficulty. In the past, Volun- 
teer officers have been rather apt to lean upon them both in the 
field and in training. And they were not always selécted as 
the best men for the job. . This is to be amended, and the Terri- 
torial Force will no longer be the dumping-ground for over- 
married. adjutants and for worthy, but no longer active, old 
sergeants. 
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Men.—As regards the men of the Territorial Force, I find 
them to be intelligent and keen in every respect, and a great 
many of them very well adapted to soldiering by their different 
trades. A number of them, who are foremen in works, are 
ready-made non-commissioned officers, because they are 
accustomed to take responsibility and to take charge of men. 
So that there is no difficulty with the rank and file; they 
are excellent material, and they work well. I was told 
at first that we must have camps in popular places if we were 
to get men to come out at ail. I find that is unnecessary. 
As tae as they know that the work is practical they will come 
and work with pleasure. While they are in camp they were 
told they must do two nights of night work; but I found that 
they were doing every night out from their own choice. It 
was interesting and exciting to them, and they preferred to do 
it. I sent in a pictorial report to Mr. Haldane of the work done 
in camp. It represented one of the men on coming back after 
an active fortnight in camp, when he was overheard to say: 
“They called us terriers when we went out. 1 have lost two 
pounds every day. They will call us whippets when we get 
home again.” 


Smatt UNIts. 


Then this ‘‘ gang’’ or ‘‘section’’ system, which we 
are using, is, I believe, worth at least a trial.. Already 
in the ranks of the Territorials we have a_ sort of 
organisation of the kind, which you get in a tent. Men 
who are friends in civil life, or at the same place of busi- 
ness, go together and live in the same tent; and although 
directly they get outside they may have to disperse into different 
sections or companies, still, in the tent they form a unit of 
friends, Our principle is to carry that group on into a per- 
manent one, so that they work together in the ranks; so that 
they work together in the field; so that they work together in 
camp or bivouac. Then the group becomes a self-trained unit. 
It may come from some outlying village or factory, where men 
get opportunities of getting together and learning their work, 
which they could not do if they all belonged to different groups. 
It is self-recruiting also, because when. a man leaves, the others 
will look out for a mutual friend and get him to join. _ For 
service in the field in a close country, with woodlands, and at 
night, when you cannot work in large masses of troops, the 
masses should be capable of breaking up into small units that 
are still under authority, guidance, and discipline,, but. who 
are accustomed to work together, know, their job, and co-operate 
in the general effect. And that is what you get with these 
small units. Moreover, you get fire discipline among them; 
you get field discipline; you get confidence in themselves; and, 
what is best of all, you get great emulation amongst them as 
to which should be best and most efficient in their training in 


peace time. 
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I do not urge this merely because we are trying it now as 
an experiment, but because I have seen it work in the field 
with success under the tests of service. 


WEEK-END CAMPS. 


Then we have a system under which we are trying week-end 
camps. You know we have an annual camp of a fortnight 
every year, to which the men come out when they can; a great 
number of them can only come for one week, but all who can 
do so come for a fortnight. 

In addition to the annual camp, and not in place of it, we 
are trying ‘‘ Week-end Camps,’’ and they promise to be of 
very great use to us. An officer gets together a few groups or 
sections on a date that will suit them best, and they go out 
into camp from Saturday to Monday. Generally they march 
out to the appointed place in the afternoon and make their 
bivouac; they cook their own suppers, rig their shelters, and 
so on, which is interesting and instructive. Then they carry 
on some night operations with opposing forces—even small 
forces are better than none. The next day, when they have 
had a bit of a rest in the morning, they have church parade, 
and in the afternoon they are off on some scouting competition, 
on some sort of a field day with opposing forces; and they 
march home in the evening. In that way, between Saturday 
and Monday, they put in a good deal of useful training. It 
is not like the big field days, where a large proportion of men 
are left lying in a ditch all day in reserve, and never called on 
to fight. Here every man sees what the game is; he has his 
share in the show, and every commander, however small his 
unit, is getting practice in handling his men; is gaining an 
eye for country; in managing supply and transport arrange- 
ments; in taking responsibility; and is breeding discipline all 
the time. It is a popular entertainment to them, and not an 
expensive one for the tax-payer. So long as the out-of-pocket 
expenses of the officers and men are paid for the camping and 
food, that is all that is required. The only fault is, that we 
have not had enough money to carry it on thoroughly. We 
hope for more money next year. 


TRAINING GROUND. 


For such comparatively small manoeuvres training ground 
is not hard to get almost anywhere. We must not forget that 
this campaigning over the ground which they will have to fight 
upon is a most important point. We are too apt to think that 
the local ground is much too cut up for the manoeuvres, because 
of the woods and that sort of thing, and that we cannot do 
anything till we get on Salisbury Plain. This is all wrong. We 
must learn to fight in the country which we have to defend; 
practice in this would make up for a good deal of the deficiency 
in training when we meet with a Continental invading force. 
I commend to officers studying this kind of fighting that excel- 
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lent book by Colonel Callwell, ‘‘The Tactics of Home 
Defence,’’ because it goes into details of fighting in a country 
cut up with hedgerows, fences, and so on. He is very much 
to the point in one extract, which | will read to you. e says 
that at the Essex Manoeuvres you might have heard the follow- 
ing remarks from a young oificer:—‘‘ You never saw such a 
game in your life. Nobody knew where they were or where 
they were going to, or where the other side was—or where 
anybody was. Sothe Colonel, treating our deferential expostu- 
lations with studied contumely, sloped off ‘to jolly well see for 
himself ’—as he put it—and he lost us altogether. But he 
found the enemy all right. They captured him, and I don’t 
mind saying the old man’s language made us feel proud of 
him and of the regiment. A bishop in a bunker could not have 
been more cogent or more concise.’’ 

That is very descriptive of what took place in the early 
part of those manceuvres—at first fighting seemed impossible 
in that sort of country; you lost yourself, and everybody, and 
everything. 

But it was soon found that with practice all ranks became 
efficient at it for war purposes, and that so long as there was 
field discipline among the rank and file, close-country fighting, 
which precludes the use of large bodies moving in masses, could 
be effectively carried out without much knowledge of drill or 
of ‘‘ marching past.”’ 

Week-end Camps can be used for the instruction of officers 
only, in simple schemes, such as may be found in Colonel 
Haking’s little book, ‘‘ Staff Rides.’’ 

They are, of course, most useful in training and practising 
each arm in the elements of its own field duties, and they can 
be utilised later for small combined manceuvres with detach- 
ments of different arms. We have tried them for all three 
purposes, and with very encouraging results. 

Among the subjects for practice in these week-end camps 
are the following :— 

The infantry, for instance, can practise rapid mobilisation 
—and we have already a very valuable and satisfactory example 
of it in Durham County. Field discipline is a very important 
point; woodland or street fighting, reconnaissance, outposts, 
surprises, patrols, communications, are invaluable practices 
in that country. Then entrenching is a most important point, 
and also the defence of posts and defiles. All these occur to 
infantry, and can be learned bit by bit on a proper systematic 
programme in a properly organised succession of week-end 
camps. 

The Cyclists have a great future before them. They have 
to take the place of cavalry and mounted infantry in our country. 
Scouting, mounted pioneer work, despatch riding, and an end- 
less number of duties come within their province. I cannot do 
better in that connection than commend to you Colonel Call- 
well’s book. In it he puts very concisely and very fully all 
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the duties that are liable to fall to them, and from my 
experience of the men they are quite ready and capable of taking 
up those duties after a little practice, such as they are getting 
in week-end manceuvres. 

The Army Service Corps promises well, and in some: parts 
where we are trying mechanical traction, it is opening up quite 
a new field for them. Practice in estimating available supplies 
and their rapid collection at strategical centres, etc., can be 
carried out. 

The R.A.M.C. are doing very well. They are organised 
in all their branches, both as regards the general hospitals in 
the big centres and the railway communications, the nursing 
staff, with the co-operation of the St. John’s Ambulance Society 
and the Red Cross Society. All these details are being worked 
up to a very efficient position, and the same is the case when 
it comes down to the actual units in the field for attending 
to the dressing stations, and collecting the wounded and dispos- 
ing of them, which, after all, is one of the most important 
items we have to consider if we want to have a mobile force. 
It is necessary for that purpose to have practice in a system 
whereby the wounded may be rapidly discovered, collected, and 
disposed of; and this is being carried’ out in week-end camps. 

The Engineers are already a very efficient force, because 
they are largely made up of technically-trained, skilled. men 
and officers. Their value in the field is endless in our country, 
with the railways, the barricading of defiles, defence of towns, 
the bridges to be destroyed and repaired, the establishing of 
communications, searchlights, and the hundred and one things 
that are comprised in the engineer’s duties. In fact, it is a 
question for consideration whether, in addition to the R.E., it 
would not be well to organise among the railway companies a 
Railway Pioneer Corps, such as we had in South Africa, and 
which were of such value there. 

The Yeomanry are, to my mind, already efficient for their 
work as mounted rifles, and I would commend to those who 
have not studied the question, to find out what the difference 
is between mounted rifles and mounted infantry. The 
Yeomanry are not mounted infantry as a rule, but they are 
mounted rifles, which are practically the same as cavalry: with- 
out the necessity of shock action, which must mean a lot of 
drill and training for men and horses before it can be properly 
performed. Although brigaded for instruction, there is, of 
course, no use in their attempting to manceuvre as brigades for 
shock tactics; their whole value lies in their efficiency as 
squadrons or troops of mounted rifles and scouts, with a com- 
plete knowledge oF the country over which they have to work. 

Artillery.—I have purposely left till the last the artillery, 
because the artillery is the crux of the question. Napoleon 
laid it down that the more untrained your force of infantry, 
the more it was necessary for you to have a big and efficient 
artillery to back it up, and that is more true to-day than even 
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it was in his time. Our infantry cannot but be comparatively 
untrained when you pit them against the infantry from the 
Continent. So that the success or otherwise of the Territorial 
Force largely depends on the state of efficiency to which the 
artillery will bring itself. I must say, from my experience of 
the Territorial Artillery so far, | believe we shall reach a very 
good standard in the minor units. I believe there again that 
the ‘‘ gang ’”’ or section system of training and organisation for 
Territorials is a right one, because you get these men scattered 
about in different villages or districts of towns, and if you 
have one gun complete with its equipment stationed there, it 
is available for these men to be continually practising and 
learning. Having trained Volunteer Artillery for active service 
before, I have every confidence that the men can pick up the 
gun drill, the firing practice, the laying, the position finding, 
and the driving in a short time, because they are keen and 
capable; in that respect we have got excellent material. As 
regards drivers, I suppose that in my division we are better 
off than most people, because we have the Wold drivers. They 
are men who drive farm wagons all their lives with four horses 
inateam. The man rides on the near wheeler, and he controls 
the rest of the team from the back of the horse. But it is when 
we come to the higher ranks, the officers of the batteries, and 
especially the brigades of artillery, that we are face to face with 
difficulties. It cannot be expected that the officers, who are 
people who have other work in life to do, can devote very much 
time to learning their work as artillery officers, and it means 
such very keen study and such very keen practice in the field 
before a man can hope to be a good artillery officer. He has 
to teach his men everything—the driving, the horsemanship, 
the horse management, the gun drill, the artificer’s work to 
‘some extent, the firing practice, the laying, the ranging—he 
has to know everything. But in addition to that he has to 
learn artillery tactics, a point which was never taken up in 
the Volunteers. When he should come in at the critical point, 
and where he should place his guns to the best advantage, are 
points which were not much studied, and in this difficult country 
it is tenfold more difficult than when you are out on Salisbu 

Plain. A man has to have his head and his wits about him all 
the time. It is almost appalling to think of the trouble the 
artillery officers will get into unless they take up the study and 
practice of their work properly. But at the same time, I am not 
quite hopeless on the subject. I believe if we begin at the 
beginning, if we get the officers to commence with small units, 
and to train those up well, they will develop to a good standard 
in the end, because their heart is in it. If we can get them at 
odd times into week-end camps, and get them taught by 
artillery officers, it will be a very great step. It is a great thing 
to get them helped by the Regulars; and it is of paramount 
importance that a particularly capable class of adjutant be sent 
to the Territorials. It is with regard to the artillery training 
that we specially want suggestions and ideas from others who 
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are trying the same game, and I hope we may get them this 
afternoon. 

Although I am afraid 1 have detained you a fearfully long 
time already, I should like to mention that one of my brigades 
have taken it up in that spirit. .Only the other day I met a 
section of guns going along the road entirely manned by 
officers. The brigade commander himself was riding the lead- 
ing horse, and when the officers took it in turn to change round 
and ride horses he refused; he said he was going to drive the 
leading horse the whole way, twenty-two miles. _When they 
got into camp at the end, they had to pitch their tents and 
clean the harness, and then it was the brigade commander 
found he had made his mistake, because he had to clean two sets 
of harness, where everybody divided the work with others who 
had shared the riding. The doctor had to do the cooking. 
The officers were asked to go to dinner at a big house near, 
but they said no, they had to eat their rations; and when they 
were asked to smoke a pipe after dinner they said they had their 
stable guards to do. That is the right spirit, and that spirit 
is going right through the force, and is bound to bring us to 
some stage of efficiency at any rate. 


A Brigadier’s Views of the Training. 


I greatly regret that one of my brigadiers who was to be 
here to explain to you how he has found these ideas work in 
his brigade is unable to be present; but I will read you an 
extract from his letter, which shows you what he thinks of the 
system. I see an officer present who commands a battalion in 
another of my brigades, and perhaps he may also be able to 
give us a few words as to how the system works in his battalion. 


Colonel Sturges, who commands the Northumbrian 
Brigade, writes :— 
‘‘For.some time I have directed the Winter Training of 
‘* Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers towards 
- ana | a msn of the ground they would 
**have to fight over. By getting them to work out 
‘* simple schemes I brought home to them practically 
‘‘ the difficulties presented by enclosed country fight- 
‘ing and the necessity of decentralising command, 
‘‘and in consequence the importance of raising the 
‘‘standard of instruction amongst the junior ranks. 
“*In camp I laid special stress on training sergeants 
‘“to be the true leaders of their sections. 


‘‘ This year I considered that the Brigade was prepared 
“‘ to go a Stage further in the scheme of Decentralisa- 
‘tion, and on the formation of the Territorial Force 
‘*T drew the attention of officers commanding Bat- 
‘* talions to the importance of directing special atten- 
“tion during the training season to :— 
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‘‘(a) ‘A more careful study of the conditions of 
‘‘enclosed country fighting, which would 
‘‘be the work the Brigade would have to 
‘‘undertake if called upon for Home 
“* Defence.’ 

‘*(b) ‘The conditions peculiar to fighting in en- 
‘‘closed country accentuate the importance 
‘* of Fire Discipline, Control, and Direction.’ 


‘‘In order to satisfactorily carry out these principles, 
‘* Section and Group Leaders must be thoroughly 
‘* instructed in their duties, and the men accustomed 
“*to rely upon their leaders. 

‘* We were thus somewhat prepared to adopt the ‘group 
‘* system’ advocated by General Baden-Powell. 

‘*In camp this year the groups were as far as possible 
** made up of ‘chums’ at home, and lived and messed 
‘*in their own tents under the control of their own 
‘* Group Leader. 

‘*Our Brigade Camp was at Ripon. The ground was 
‘**similar to the country we may expect to have to 
‘* fight over in the event of being called out for Home 
‘“‘ Defence, and in every way suitable for training 
‘‘men in fighting as groups. 

** Our whole scheme of training this year in camp was to 
“accentuate the importance of squad and section 
“work. We practically had no field days, but left 
“* the battalions to carry out their own training under 
‘the guidance of the Brigade Staff. 

‘‘ With a view to making the men ‘handy and self-reliant’ 
‘* we devoted some considerable time to bivouacs, 
‘*and these developed to a marked extent the handi- 
‘*ness and resourcefulness of the men, as well as their 
“‘marching powers by night as well as by day. 

‘* Considering the short period available for training, the 
‘* men of the Territorial Force, and the comparatively 
‘‘ high standard of intelligence of the men, I consider 
‘* that the squad and section system is the one most 
‘‘ suited for the purpose of instruction, and it has 
‘‘ the further advantage of adapting itself to the only 
‘solution of fighting in enclosed country, where, 
‘“‘from the nature of the ground, cut up by hedges 
‘into comparatively small areas, which would be 
‘‘in many cases held by squads, or possibly in some 
‘cases even a single group, cut off from the im- 
“‘ mediate guidance and leadership of their officers, 
“the squad system gives the men donfidence in 
“themselves and their leaders.”’ 


That is Colonel Sturges’ opinion on the scheme. I have 
been unwilling to submit these ideas to you before we can really 
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give you results of the experiment; but I was told it might be 
better if I brought it forward now so that we could get a dis- 
cussion on it. It is hoped that others will come forward, and, 
after putting our heads together, we might really fix a proper 
system of working for next year when we get our real principle 
put before us, and when I hope we shall have full ranks to carry 
out the training. In the meantime it is rather an advantage 
not to have our ranks full, although in the North we are not 
so very much under our establishment. It is just as well that 
the officers should get to understand their training first and 
make themselves perfect before we have too big a mob into 
which to try and instil these duties. 


Conclusion. 


I have detained you a very long time. To sum up what I 
have said, I believe that the Territorial Force requires a some- 
what different system of training in details as compared with 
that of the Regular Army, owing to:— 


1. The shortness of time available. 
2. The difference of their respective functions and 
opportunities. 


The steps which I have used before and suggest now are :— 
1. Fighting to be learnt before parade drill. 


2. Officers to be made really responsible for the efficiency 
of their units. 

3- Small Sub-units to be employed for organisation, 
training, and work in the field. They can after- 
wards be put together to work in the larger units. 


I thank you very much for the kind way in which you have 
listened to me this afternoon, and I hope that some better ideas 
and suggestions will be now made for the better conduct of our 
work in the future. 


[During the course of the lecture, Mr. Haldane vacated the Chair, 
which was taken for the remainder of the meeting by Lieut.-General 
Hutchinson.] 


Lieut.-General Sir Epwarp Hutton, K.C.M.G., C.B.:—I have been 
asked to speak to-day, and I do so with much pleasure. I wish, in the 
first instance, to congratulate General Baden-Powell upon his address, 
and to add that I cordially endorse the general principles and many of the 
suggestions which he has brought forward. There are, of course, great 
varieties of opinion as to whether a voluntary or a compulsory system is 
best for the defence of this country; but this question has been settled for 
us by Parliament, and all concerned have to make the best of the legis- 
lation on the subject. Having been concerned in the organisation and 
the training during peace of Colonial Armies, and afterwards in the 





Nore :—A Speech delivered by Sir E. Hutton dealing with “‘ The Training 
of the Territorial Artillery’ will be found in the Correspondence, page 1585. 
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leading of the same troops in war, similar in character to the Territorial 
Army which has now been instituted in this country, I feel that I have 
perhaps some small right to an opinion in the question before us. It 
is no use for us professional officers to say: ‘‘We should like this or we 
should like the other.’’ We have certain given conditions, and we have 
to devise a system to meet those conditions. General Baden-Powell has 
invited our attention especially to the training of the newly-created Terri- 
torial Army. The organisation of this new Force has been carried through 
by the present Government, and the British Army owes to the present 
Secretary of State for War the very deepest possible gratitude for the 
courtesy, the consideration and the kindliness of feeling shown in carrying 
through what is in all senses of the word an epoch-making military 
change. As regards the Training of Officers, I have always and most 
strongly advocated the principle that ‘‘the man who leads must be the 
man who instructs’’; but to enable a man to lead and to instruct he must 
be taught himself! The whole of the success present and future, of this 
Territorial Army which has been brought into being in this country 
turns upon the instruction of the officers, and upon their standard of 
military knowledge. This applies especially to the field artillery for the 
Territorial Army. My own experience with Colonial Armies convinces 
me that field artillery of a high degree of excellence can be created, but 
their efficiency is in direct ratio to the instruction and knowledge of the 
officers. The better and the more intelligent the men, the better and the 
more capable must be their officers; it is obvious that soldiers will not 
have confidence in their leaders unless they have confidence in their 
knowledge. This question of the instruction of officers in the scheme 
so far propounded for this country has not been adequately dealt with. 
The instructional system now in existence is little more than instruction 
in drill! The only way in which effective and satisfactory training can 
be given, more especially as regards field artillery officers, is by having 
permanent Schools of Instruction for all arms in conjunction with in- 
structional units. The officers under instruction must be brought together 
and into close personal contact with the officers of the instructional unit, 
from whom they wili learn not only on but off parade the spirit which 
underlies what is called a good regiment. Now, as regards the training 
of the men, I cordially agree with General Baden-Powell, that you 
require for the instruction of the troops of the Territorial Army systems 
differing in many respects from that which you have for the instruction 
of the Regular soldier. You have, firstly, a highly intelligent and educated 
personnel; secondly, a short period of training. The cohesion and dis- 
cipline which follows upon a territorial system of organisation renders 
much of the routine drill and parade movements unnecessary. The time 
thus saved can be utilised in matters vital to fighting efficiency. I fully 
endorse, from practical knowledge, both in peace and war, that the 
fighting value of troops of this description after a short training and 
knowledge of their military duties—if only led by experienced and capable 
officers—is most extraordinary. It is argued, and with reason, no doubt, 
that the Colonial and improvised troops who fought in South Africa were 
engaged with an enemy which was not the equal of Continental Armies 
in organisation, knowledge, and training. Quite true, but did not the 
Boers hold in check the very best troops that the British Empire could put 
into the field? Surely if the Boers were capable of doing so much with 
indifferent leadership and with still more defective military knowledge, 
and with insufficient equipment, what should our new Territorial Army 
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achieve with the experience, knowledge and example of the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the Regular Army to help them ?—In regard 
to that splendid force of Yeomanry, which has been brought into being 
within the last few years in Great Britain, it is not too much to say 
that hitherto they have been hardly treated indeed. They have no recog- 
nised system of tactics, and they have no suitable equipment for the réle 
assigned them; they have a rifle'as their only weapon; their saddlery is 
for the most part defective and unfit to stand a campaign. In the 
Yeomanry which is being created now in this country as Mounted Rifle- 
men, we have a mounted force the like of which does not exist in Europe 
at present. I would therefore suggest in all seriousness, as I have 
previously urged on many occasions, that we should have in this country 
at least two permanent Instructional Corps of Mounted Rifles, which 
should be the type of what is required in organisation, equipment, drill, 
tactics, and strategy, and which should provide the Schools of Instruction 
for the officers and selected non-coinmissioned officers of the Yeomanry. 
This system would be a practical solution of the existing difficulties of the 
magnificent force to which General Baden-Powell alluded at the end of 
his paper. In conclusion, the two points to which I would invite attention 
most particularly are that in the first place for the training of officers, 
Instructional Schools, in conjunction with instructional units, should be 
established, and that they should be conducted by specially selected Imperial 
officers of experience. In the second place, that relying upon the Terri- 
torial system of organisation and upon the superior intelligence and 
education of the personnel, the training of the men should be conceived 
on the advanced lines to which General Baden-Powell has invited attention. 
I can assure you, as one who has had a long experience of training this 
class of troops, that the Force thus organised and trained will not be 
unworthy of the best traditions of the British Army when the time of 
trial comes. 


Mr. ArTHUR Lez, M.P.:—It is with great diffidence that I intervene 
in this discussion, particularly at such an early stage, and after listening 
to the remarks of my old commanding officer in Canada, Sir Edward 
Hutton. But I have at least this in common with Mr. Haldane, that I 
am not one of the unemployed, and I am obliged to follow him back 
to the House of Commons in order to neutralise his vote upon another 
subject far removed from this. Now, in dealing very briefly with this 
discussion, perhaps I may be allowed, in the first place, to express the 
deep acknowledgments of a layman, as I am in these matters, to General 
Baden-Powell for his most interesting and able lecture. We have all 
listened to him with the utmost interest, and if there is any difference of 
opinion between us, it is only as to whether the standard of training 
at which he is aiming and for which he is doing. so much is calculated 
to produce a force which will either carry out the aims and aspirations of 
its authors, or bear any real relation to the needs of our national defence. 
In saying this, I do not propose to re-discuss the principle of the Terri- 
torial Army; that, after all, is the law of the land, and it is the duty 
of every Englishman to try and make it a success. But we are to-day 
concerned with its training and with the means by which that training 
is to be carried out; and we know that not only General Baden-Powell but 
all the officers and men of the Force are doing their level best to make 
a success of it. The only question is, whether they are being called upon 
to make bricks without straw, or at any rate without a sufficient quantity 
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of straw. We learn from the lecturer’s synopsis that the object of this 
Force is to be in a state of efficiency and readiness to check, amongst 
ether things, sudden raids on our coasts. But I remember we were also 
told that this Force was to have six months in which to prepare to 
discharge these important duties, and I cannot help feeling that the events 
of the last few days have shown that even out of the bluest sky may come 
the blackest thunderbolt, and that we cannot count upon any period of 
six months, nor six weeks, nor even six days, before we may be con- 
fronted with danger of the gravest possible description. After all, the 
Territorial Force is not to leave these shores. If it has to fight it will 
not have to conduct that fighting against Boers or Afridis, or untrained 
men of that description. It will have to fight against the very pick of the 
Armies of Europe, trained under the system of universal service, and the 
question is, whether the training which General Baden-Powell has out- 
lined, even when carried out in the best way possible, will enable the 
Territorial Army, either in the near future, or indeed in the dim and 
remote future, to cope with the sort of peril to which alone it can be 
exposed. General Baden-Powell is constitutionally optimistic. He has 
told us what he hopes will result from this training. But at the same 
time he struck one or two very pessimistic notes, notably about the artillery. 
I do not wish to enter into a technical discussion of this point; indeed, 
it would be impossible in the few minutes to which I am properly limited. 
But I do not think that even the most ardent supporter of the Territorial 
Army could derive much comfort or hope from the remarks of General 
Baden-Powell with regard to the possibility of the Territorial Artillery 
being able to cope with the sort of artillery which could alone land on these 
shores with evil intent. On the other hand, General Baden-Powell has 
laid down the principle, as I think with absolute justice, that the Terri- 
torial Army in its training must equal the standard of its possible enemies ; 
but what are its possible enemies? We do not wish on these occasions to 
particularise the most likely hostile Powers; but after all, the only possible 
enemies that the Territorial Army can be confronted with are one or 
more first-class Continental Armies. It is not likely to be Switzerland. 
And without going further in the process of elimination, I think we all 
know very well to what few great Powers the possible enemy would be 
limited. Mr. Haldane told us that we needed imagination. He said that 
politicians needed it particularly. I kiss the rod, and admit that I have 
not one tithe of the imagination, either political or otherwise, to imagine 
in what way this Territorial Army, even when in the hands of such 
capable officers as General Baden-Powell, is going to cope with one of 
these Continental Armies when it lands upon our shores. General Baden- 
Powell skipped a good deal of contentious matter, so to speak, when he 
expressed the contempt which he feels for drill, and dismissed it as un- 
necessary for the Territorial Army. But I do not know whether he goes 
so far as to suggest that drill and all it implies, all that it leads to, is 
not required for Regular soldiers. And here I am in a difficulty, because 
I have never been able to discover what is the precise difference between 
the functions that would have to be performed tn the event of an invasion 
by the Regulars and by the Territorial Army respectively. I should 
imagine that their functions were precisely the same. Whilst I am not 
an authority on drill, and have long since given up practices of that 
description, sword exercise, and so forth, I have always understood that 
the main object of drill, as intelligently applied, was to produce discipline, 
and that without discipline it is impossible for even the most intelligent 
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of Armies to really do its best in the time of battle. But General 
Baden-Powell says : ‘‘We will drop all that; we do not want any drill. We 
will jump at once into teaching them how to fight.” I have not appre 
hended how you are going to teach men to fight without in the first 
place giving the discipline and training which can alone come after a 
time, and all this, of course, entails the expenditure of much money. I 
do not wish to-day to raise the questions of numbers—as to how many 
men have come forward, and that sort of thing. General Baden-Powell 
is well justified, no doubt, in congratulating those corps which have 
hitherto received small support. In which case I feel bound especially to 
congratulate some of my friends who are brigadiers in the London District, 
because they have evidently reached a higher standard than anyone else. 
But my main argument is this, that with the standard of training which 
General Baden-Powell has set before us—and it is a very high standard 
indeed, with the amount of straw that is provided—even if that standard 
of training is carried out up to the hilt, it seems to me that a force will 
be produced which has really no relation whatever to the realities with 
which we will be faced in the event of a hostile invasion. I hope, of course, 
that his optimism in these matters—and, indeed, without optimism, 
without high spirits in the commanders of this Force it would indeed be 
in a sorry plight—I hope his optimism and that of many of his colleagues 
will be justified. But in the meantime it seems to me unanswerable, that 
if this Force is to acquire any kind of effective military training, it must 
have much more time and much more money. How is it to have more 
time? That opens up the great question of compulsion, which I do not 
believe it would be in order to discuss this afternoon. How can it have 
more money? and where is that money to come from? We all know 
there is only one source from which it is likely to come, and that is 
from the funds that are allotted to the Regular Forces of the Crown; and 
it is because of this that I, in common, I believe, with most other laymen 
in my position, feel the gravest apprehensions with regard to the progress 
of this great experiment, because we fear that in the end it will not 
lead to providing us with the Force which we require for our very 
existence in the event of an invasion; and, secondly, because in the 
meantime it will lead to the starving and depletion of our already too small 
Regular Army. I hope I shall be acquitted of any desire to make any 
sort of political capital out of this great national question. I approach it 
solely from the point of view of national defence, and I claim I care as 
much for the defence of this country as any man in it. I therefore say, 
let us pause before we are irrevocably committed to an experiment of this 
risky character, and do not let us, whatever may be the financial exigencies 
of the country, sacrifice the little substance that we have before its 
substitute is something more than a shadow, if a shadow on an ambitious 
and very extended scale. , 


Colonel Maxsgz, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., Commanding Coldstream 
Guards and 3rd London Territorial Brigade :—When I was listening to the 
enthusiastic lecturer, being myself in command of a brigade of the Terri- 
torial Army, I became so entranced that I felt that all I had been thinking in 
the past must be wrong; that we could have done a great deal better 
in the matter of drill and efficiency; that we had all been wasting our 
time. But when I listened just now to the speech of Mr. Lee, I saw I 
had merely been carried away by the personality of the lecturer. I am not 
going to make you a speech, but would like to give you, although it is 
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very dull, a figure or two. I make no claim that my brigade is different 
from other brigades in this district. It should be 4,000 men strong; it is 
1,900. But my officers and I might do a great deal with 1,900 men. 
1,900 is a large number, if one could only see them; but how many do you 
suppose came out for a fortnight into camp this year?—693! We have 
got to tackle the best troops of a Continental Army—not Switzerland— and 
we have been told to knock drill on the head. I might say that practically 
ceremonial drill has been already knocked on the head in the Territorial 
Army, and is dead. Is it much use for the lecturer to beat a dead donkey? 
If drill is considered out of date, surely we have got to learn to shoot? 
Infantry which cannot shoot and cannot march is not very formidable. 
But we in the Territoriails have not time to do either! It is considered 
necessary that every man in a Regular battalion should fire 250 rounds a 
year; it is called his annual course of musketry. The men in my Terri- 
torial brigade—they are excellent, keen men—fire 42 rounds in the year, 
and the bulk of them do it on one Saturday afternoon, so that Saturday 
afternoon might well be called their annual course. I hope General 
Baden-Powell will forgive me for reminding you of these things, which he 
knows just as well as I do, and which are necessary to his Continental 
standard. Then there is another matter which I _ should like 
to mention. Those of us who have studied the Russo-Japanese 
War (and I see one officer in the audience who probably saw 
more of it than anybody else), know that I am not incorrect in saying 
that modern infantry fighting will, to a great extent, be affected by 
machine-gun fire. In the future our machine-gun work should play a 
very important part. Now, I have eight Maxims in the brigade under 
my command, all other brigades having the same number. But have 
you ever tried to realise these eight machine-guns being fired off by 
people who do not have opportunities to use them tactically? 
Nevertheless, these machine-gun detachments learn their drill wonder- 
fully well, and you cannot even load a machine-gun without drill! 
They are very keen; they drag their guns about all over the place, and 
take them to pieces and put them together again in a few minutes. They 
do all this, however, in the drill hall. But, if we have to go out to fight 
with these four battalions, we shall have to fire the Maxims off, either in 
attack or defence; yet what chance have we had to train the gun detach- 
ments? We cannot without money even take them by train to practice 
out of London. I agree with much of what General Baden-Powell said 
in the matter of up-to-date training; I am ready to “‘walk before I can 
run’’; we can put drill aside and only do “‘battle practice’; and I am all 
for “ gangs” of eight men being taken out to train by their own non- 
commissioned officers. I believe in this, but without time and ground 
we cannot get on. I am in the happy position, described by General Baden- 
Powell, of being the commander of a brigade which has few trained men, 
and my recruiting for the last three months has not greatly increased its 
strength. I admit that, if I could get the officers and the sergeants right, 
I should care less about the deficiency of the men—we may get them all 
right in time. The main thing is the officers and_non-commissioned officers ; 
but I do not see how we are to train either of them on the lecturer’s lines. 


Mr. ArNoLp-Forster, M.P.:—I also should like to bear testimony to 
the interest and value of the paper which we have heard this afternoon 
from General Baden-Powell. I speak much more as a layman than my 
friend, Mr. Lee, and therefore I am asking for information. I am 
deeply interested, as we all are, in this problem. I have for thirty years 
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of my life been seeing something of the training of the great Armies 
of Europe, and a great deal of the training of our own, and. what lI 
should like to do is to ask General Baden-Powell when he rises to reply 
to add one very important fact which, as far as I was able to judge, he 
omitted from his interesting lecture. He has not really told us his 
secret. What is his secret? He told us that this Territorial Army was to 
be an Army which was to fight and succeed in war. That indeed is 
the only object for which any Army can exist. I have just come back 
from seeing one great foreign Army. Last year I saw the work of 
another, and I have seen one nearly every year for thirty years past. 
I find that other military Powers have not discovered the secret of how 
to take the pick of a great and intelligent population and transfer it into 
an Army which shall be capable of gaining a victory by training it for ten 
days. If that secret has been discovered here we are enormously indebted 
to those who have discovered it, and I believe if the discovery be success- 
fully applied by General Baden-Powell or anybody else, we shall have a 
message of such importance to carry to everyone else in the world, that 
we may indeed feel proud of our intelligence and of our discovery. But 
I have some grave reason to doubt whether we have really found that 
secret, or whether that secret exists. What do I see? What are other 
nations who have to fight for their lives doing? France and Germany 
take their men at twenty, and train them for two solid years under the 
most highly-trained officers in the world. Switzerland, which is sup- 
posed to bear some analogy to this country, has just increased her period 
of training till it is nearly four times that of our Territorial soldier. The 
minimum training of the infantry officer is 365 days, apart from the time 
he goes through as a private soldier in the ranks. Sweden, which is not 
greatly threatened, has increased the minimum period to a year, and 
Japan has a three years’ period. Then you will find that the military 
authorities of every great country in Europe are complaining that the 
periods of training are inadequate, both for the artillery and the cavalry. 
In France and Germany they are taking very strenuous measures to 
induce men to extend their service; that is to say, to become long-service 
soldiers in order that the work of the artillery and the cavalry may be 
properly performed. They have not found out the secret, and I want 
to know what the secret is which enables us to do that which other great 
Armies would give their eyes to accomplish. And if I turn from. the 
present to the past, I find some support for my view. I can find no single 
example since the world began—there may be such, but I have not found 
it—where an untrained force has held its own permanently or successfully 
against a disciplined Army. I was surprised when those two very dis- 
tinguished officers, who, no doubt, represent military opinion with regard 
to the Territorial Force, told us we could take an example from the Boers. 
The Boers, indeed, had qualities. which our Territorial Force never can 
possess. Their whole life is a preparation for war, and I think that if we 
try to draw an analogy between them and our Territorials we shall fail; 
but apart from that fact, how misleading is the comparison. If we 
conceive that a campaign had taken place in which Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Edinburgh had been occupied, and all the railways 
and roads, and that all our wives and daughters were being fed by the 
Germans or French upon Salisbury Plain, we should have some analogy 
to what took place in the Boer campaign. As a matter of fact, we know 
perfectly well that the Germans had just as much, or more, trouble with 
the Hereros as we had with the Boers, and yet the German Army marched 
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to Paris in four months, and some people think they might do it again. 
Those are the sort of facts we have to look at. I agree with Mr. Lee in 
what he said as to the value of the Territorial Force for the purpose of 
repelling a raid. There are a great many countries where raids are 
expected. I was in Galicia, where they do expect a sudden raid from a 
disciplined force, but they are not doing anything in the least like what 
we are doing. They are not saying: ‘‘We will have a Militia scattered 
ali over the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and it shall be trained- on an 
average ten hours a year’’; but they have 30,000 mobilised men, principally 
cavalry, which I believe require one horse to complete for war, and which 
are to act on the first sign of war. What is more, they have an enormous 
entrenched camp at Cracow. In the training which has been suggested for 
this country, in what part of it do we find the training which will be 
necessary to defend a strong place like Portsmouth? Presuming there is 
a landing near Portsmouth, we have taken away every possible support 
which an entrenched position might render to an Army charged with 
defending that important naval arsenal. I want to know what part of 
the training is qualifying this Irregular Army to do that which a highly- 
trained Regular Army, supported by an enormous entrenched camp is 
supposed to be barely capable of accomplishing. Then something has 
been said about fighting in an enclosed country. I was at the Essex 
manceuvres, and what was it that was told me by every officer concerned? 
They were unanimous, without a single exception, and they said that 
fighting in an enclosed country is most dangerous for the defending force, 
and it is above all dangerous for the undisciplined force. It is then that 
you require discipline; it is then that you require training; it is then 
that you require instant obedience to orders conveyed without any con- 
fusion. I want the analogy; I want the example of any country in the 
world in which that proposition has been found to be untrue. I entirely 
agree with all General Baden-Powell has said—I should be foolish if I 
did not—as to the moral qualities which ought to be introduced into the 
training of men; but I think, as serious Englishmen, considering what 
dangers our country is exposed to, we ought, before we commit ourselves 
to an acceptance of his conclusions, to ask ourselves what is the answer 
to that question which I put at the beginning of my remarks: What is 
his secret? What is it that he relies upon for this country which no 
country of the world which is ready to spend money, men, energy, time, 
brains, has considered to be sufficient for its salvation in time of war? 


Major R. A. JoHNson, 1st V.B. Hampshire Regiment :—We have 
heard three very interesting speeches, animated, no doubt, by the highest 
patriotism and inspired by the deepest knowledge of the art of war; but 
although I speak as a mere Territorial soldier, I would like to ask 
whether these speeches have been entirely germane to the subject of 
the paper. General Baden-Powell has come here to tell us how he 
proposes to carry out a task which has been set to him as a soldier to 
carry out, namely, to train and do the best he can with the men of the 
Territorial Army under the present system. For the system, I take it, 
General Baden-Powell is not to blame, any more than the right honourable 
gentleman is to blame who has just sat down. General Baden-Powell is 
determined, as most British officers usually are, to do the best he can 
to carry out to the utmost of his ability the task which is imposed upon 
him by higher authority. Colonel Maxse, on the other hand, has been 
asking us to consider whether or no it is possible to obtain anything like 
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adequate results with the present form of the Territorial Army under a 
voluntary system. This is a very interesting and important question, and 
I rather gather that the majority of the professional men here present 
are disposed to agree with Colonel Maxse that it is not possible. But 
this is hardly the subject matter which is before us this afternoon. Besides 
that, when Colonel Maxse, himself a brigade commander of Territorialists, 
comes down here and tells us that the task he has been set to do is an 


impossible one. 
Colonel MaxsE :— No, I never said that. 


Major JoHnson :—Then that mutual confidence which ought to exist 
should be impossible, sir, and they are telling reasons. I do not dispute 
your arguments for a moment; I merely wish to make the point clear that 
when a brigade commander comes and tells us that he can make nothing 
of his brigade——— 


Colonel Maxse :—No, he did not; he merely gave you figures. 


Major Jounson :—Then that mutual confidence which ought to exist 
between the commander and his men, and which is the first essential 
element in military efficiency, is gone, and his responsibility for a break- 
down does not rest with his subordinate officers or with the men, nor 
even with the voluntary system. In addition to the soldier’s point of 
view, we have also heard that of the politician. Two very eminent members 
of the Opposition have risen upon their feet this afternoon. Well, there 
again had they been speaking in the House of Commons, | think they 
would both of them have been called to order by the Speaker. What we 
all came here to discuss was, what is the best method of training the 
Territorial Army. What Mr. Arthur Lee and Mr. Arnold-Forster dis- 
cussed was whether the Territorial Army should or should not exist at all. 
Surely critics such as these are somewhat hasty in attempting to judge of 
the results of a scheme which has been barely six months in existence. 
After all, what have we had? The late Secretary of State for War, who 
has just sat down, has had his turn of office, and he succeeded in doing 
nothing whatever for improving the training of the Auxiliary Forces 
except reduce the establishments of the Yeomanry and the numbers and 
spirit of: the Volunteers. His successor in office has taken his courage 
in both hands, and grappled manfully with the whole system. He has 
done things which no Conservative Government would have dared to do. 
In order to get better training and more of it he has entirely reconstructed 
the Volunteers. 


A Voice:—What about “‘training’’? 


Major JoHNson :—Mr. Haldane abolished the Volunteers, and in 
order to get more training’ out of the new Army he asked the men to 
enlist for four years. He has also given every man who can do so 
the opportunity of going into camp for 15 days, while the right honourable 
gentleman, his predecessor, denied’ this privilege to all but a few selected 
corps. In every sort of way Mr. Haldane has upset the vested interests, 
aye, and even the honourable traditions of the Volunteer Force, and 
had caused widespread hardship and heart-burning by so doing: I main- 
tain he was absolutely right, for what he did he did in the’ interests of 
organisation and training. He has asked for a longer course of training 
and a more binding obligation than has ever been asked before from the 
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Volunteer Forces, and what is the result? The result is, that he has lost 
very large numbers of men, and it is not until this autumn, which is 
now upon us, is over that we can possibly tell whether the earnestness of 
the scheme and the real endeavour to produce results which may not, 
indeed, be the best possible, but which are at any rate better than we have 
had in past years, will be responded to by a large influx of recruits. I 
believe it will, because when you tell an Englishman that you expect 
great things of him he will rise to the occasion. It surely is not cricket 
for gentlemen who have had their opportunity and made nothing of it to 
come down here and criticise the Territorial Army on the ground that 
there is insufficient training, before there has been any opportunity what- 
ever of seeing what the Territorial Army can do over a full year of well- 
thought-out, carefully-organised training on some such programme as 
General Baden-Powell has brought to our notice this afternoon. Unless 
Mr. Arnold-Forster desires to strangle the first beginnings of a really 
National Army at the very outset, he had much better possess his soul in 
patience until we have had time to take stock of the real progress which 
I am convinced that Mr. Haldane has made possible, and then we shall 
all of us be delighted to listen to any constructive proposals which from 
his wide knowledge the right honourable gentleman is able to make to 
us for removing defects that still remain and for taking another step 
further on the long and painful road towards a really satisfactory system. 


Colonel Epcar Lampart, Commanding London Territorial Artillery 
Brigade :—As no other officer connected with the artillery has put his 
name forward to speak, I venture to make a few remarks as commander 
of the artillery of two London Divisions. The lecturer invited us to 
make suggestions connected with the training of the artillery, and with 
that object I made a note of one or two things that occurred to me. I 
fully recognise, as I think all the officers connected with the Territorial 
Artillery will, that the local conditions vary very much—I am speaking 
principally from my own experience of the London Forces. The lecturer 
laid very great stress on the point in connection with the training of Terri- 
torial soldiers, that it should be of an individual kind, and I should like 
to call your notice to the fact that that particularly applies to the artillery. 
In speaking of the Territorial Artillery, I labour under the difficulty of 
the accusation which has been brought forward in the Press several times 
of having an axe to grind. Anybody who ventures to say a word on behalf 
of the Territorial Artillery, which is the crux of the Territorial Army, lays 
himself open to that, I am afraid. I can only say that I do not care two- 
pence whether it succeeds or not; | am merely speaking from the profes- 
sional point of view. But, to go back to the point, artillery training is, 
as every gunner knows, very much a matter of individual training, because 
the battery consists of a machine which is handled by one man only—a 
very complicated machine, if you like, but in which the individual parts 
can be prepared, made, put together and polished separately. I think 
that gives us very great assistance in the great task of training the 
Territorial Artillery; but General Baden-Powell went on to say—and the 
remark has been severely criticised by other speakers—that he did not 
believe in drill. I wish to point out that the individual training of 
the artilleryman is purely a matter of exact drill, if by exact drill is meant 
the exact performance of certain duties. It is that which essentially 
marks him out from the individual trooper or the individual infantryman. 
Another point is that we in the Territorial Artillery are likely as it occurs 
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to me, to suffer from too great a strength in camp. At the present 
moment (although I believe this will be shortly rectified), in the London 
Artillery there are something like 150 men to a gun, and it only takes 
eight men to handle a gun! I believe in the next year the proportion 
_ will be more reasonable; but the point I want to lay stress upon about 
it is that, as opposed to the infantry and the cavalry, it makes little 
difference to the artillery commander what his strength in camp is, 
because under no circumstances, with artillery or auxiliary artillery, can 
he possibly train his men simultaneously in camp. No Regular brigade 
of artillery goes to any training camp with anything like its full strength. 
Even as we stand in the Territorial Artillery, we are far too strong. If 
Mr. Haldane’s anticipations are realised, and the ranks are filled up, an 
artillery brigade will represent 628 of ail ranks; and again, if 
Mr. Haldane’s anticipations are realised, and these men are willing to come 
forward for eight or fifteen days’ training, I shudder to think what any 
officer in my position is going to do with 500 out of the 628 men launched 
at him for training in camp with four guns and four wagons per 
battery, or twelve per brigade, and a limited number of horses. He 
would have many men continually employed in picking up paper round 
the camp for want of better occupations. To make a practical suggestion, 
I suggest it should be recognised as the principle of the training of the 
Territorial Artillery that, instead of demanding that every man shall come 
down to camp for fifteen or eight days, we should encourage him to put 
in his eight or fifteen days’ training with a Regular unit during the 
training season at such times as are most convenient to him. Speaking as 
an old battery commander, I would say that I should always have been 
very glad to have fifteen or twenty men in addition to my strength. I 
hope you will see my point. In that way I think we can assist the Regular 
Forces in grateful return for all they are doing to help us, and at the 
same time help the Territorial Forces by relaxing the rule making it 
necessary for the Territorial soldiers to put in their time in camp with 
their unit, and encourage them instead to go in “gangs’’ to batteries 
of the Regular Forces, in which they have friends and acquaintances, 
so that they can learn their work there. That is the only practical 
suggestion I can make at present. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Hanson, Commanding 5th Durham L.J. :—At 
General Baden-Powell’s request I get up to say a few words in regard 
to the training of the Territorial Army. I have the honour to serve under 
General Baden-Powell in the Northumbrian Division and at this year’s 
camp I worked with my battalion entirely on the lines which he has 
laid down,:and which he has very fully described to you. From the 4th 
to the 18th of July of this year I took my battalion, about 600 strong, to 
camp on the racecourse at Scarborough. Previous to going into camp I 
decided to work as far as possible on the lines laid down for company 
training by General Baden-Powell, who commands the division, The 
first steps I took were to get the men formed as far as practicable into 
groups from 8 to 10 men in each group; each group to consist of men 
who came from the same town or village, and who were intimate friends 
at home. I explained to my officers the lines on which I wished them 
to train their companies, viz., scouting, trench digging, semaphoring, 
judging distance, small half company attack and defence exercises (leaving 
the handling of their men in the hands of half company, section, and 
group leaders). Each company’s officers had to hand in a written schedule 
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of the work he intended to do before the battalion marched off the parade 
ground. This class of training undoubtedly gives a great deal more work 
to company officers, as for six hours they have to keep their men interested 
in their work. The great advantage I found in this: form of training 
was that the men were always interested in their work; they had constant 
variety. For instance, one group would be given one hour to throw up a 
trench, having been told that they were a night outpost, where their 
camp was and where the enemy were expected to come from. Another 
group would be taken by a non-commissioned officer and told to spread 
themselves out in a large circle round an officer, who would stand on some 
rising ground. Ata given signal these men would start to scout towards 
the officer and get as near as possible without being seen. After say, half 
an hour, the officer would blow his whistle, and it was realiy surprising 
how close some of the men could get without being seen. The rest of 
the company would be employed in semaphoring, judging distance, 
practice in map reading, etc. Generally to finish up the work of the day 
I would arrange inter-company attacks, and it was most satisfactory to 
see the keen interest shown in the work by the men. The following story 
will, I think, prove more than anything else I can say as to what the 
men thought of this kind of work. For several years during our annual 
training I have had an old hand who always acted as postman in camp. 
After three days in camp this year this man fell sick and had to go home. 
My sergeant-major came to me the next day and said he could not get 
a man to take the postman’s job. He said that the first question that was 
asked him in approaching any man to fill this post was: ‘‘Shall we miss 
parade?” and on his answering in the affirmative they all refused; and I 
had the greatest difficulty in getting anybody to take it. Now I venture 
to say that, under the old training, I should have had a score or so of men 
only too keen to take this job, and so have a slack time. The best, and 
certainly the most satisfactory, result of this kind of individual training 
was the way the men worked when we had our field days. I found that 
every man knew his place, and in the final attack on the position there 
was none of that wild rushing when everyone got mixed up and no one 
knew where he was. By the group training, Tom knew he had to be 
next to Dick, and Dick next to Harry, and so on. Unfortunately, I had 
a very wet fortnight in camp, and this prevented my doing any night 
work. Otherwise I should certainly have had two nights’ training. I 
held a week-end camp last month, and had a very successful night’s 
training, and in future I hope to get at least two of these camps during 
the year; but to do this we must ask the authorities to be a little more 
generous, as these outings cost money. During the camp I held various 
competitions, and these took place during drill hours. From my own 
personal experience I cannot speak too highly of the keenness shown by 
my men, and although my strength is below the establishment, I would 
very much sooner have the quality than the quantity. This new scheme 
has got rid of ali the “‘pot-hunters” and the older Volunteer, who was 
always growling and considered everything a hardship. The discipline, 
too, I found excellent. The training ground lent itself admirably to 
company training, as it consisted of moorland with small kopjes and trees. 
I did very little battalion drill, confining this to a few movements going 
to and coming from the manceuvre ground. In conclusion, I may say 
that I am most enthusiastic about this class of training, and am firmly 
convinced that it makes each man take an individual interest in his 
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work, and once you can get this done, then there is no fear about the 
result of working as a whole battalion. You must think me young and 
very impertinent to express my opinion in this way, but I have had 
seventeen years’ experience, first with Volunteers, then with Militia 
and with Yeomanry in South Africa, and I can honestly say I have never 
found any men keener over their work than the men I have the honour 
to command. 


Colonel Lonspate Ha eg, late R.E.:—I rise to ask a question strictly 
pertinent to this discussion, which is on the training of the Territorial 
Army. The General has told us that one of the purposes of the Terri- 
torial Army is to defend the country when the whole of the Regular Army 
are gone, and two or three previous speakers have reminded us that the 
enemy we shall have to meet will be European. I say a little more 
explicitly that they will be German or they will be French. It is German 
or French Artillery that our Territorial Artillery will have to meet. That 
is the point. Mr. Arnold-Forster said truly that a close country like ours 
was the most difficult to defend. This morning I came up from the 
Eastern Counties where I had been for a short time. One day from 
Lowestoft I went on a railway motor car to another point on the coast, 
going not along the coast but inland, and I have never seen country more 
difficult to defend. You cannot say it is close country, because there ure 
large fields, and you cannot defend it as wooded country, for although 
there are groups of wood about, there are here and there large intervals 
between them; you cannot say it is flat, like the Fens, because here and 
there there are ridges. I think that my eye on the top of the motor 
car was about 16 feet above the ground, and I doubt whether any of these 
small ridges were very much higher than my eye. Then we kept coming 
across cross communications, lanes, and the country was enclosed with 
very strong hedges. In coming back I thought—and I was not thinking 
particularly of the Territorial Army—of how Armies would work in defence 
and attack in that typical Eastern county. No doubt the infantry would 
have some difficulty in getting across the open spaces. With regard to 
the cavalry, undoubtedly there would be opportunities for squadrons or 
perhaps a regiment coming out from behind the woods and charging. 
Of course, I was presuming that our Army finds where the other one is; 
but that is the difficulty. If you are an Army of defence in that country, 
the attacking Army would have the greatest difficulty in finding you, and 
what is a worse danger to you is, that you would not know where the 
attacking Army is coming to attack. Then I thought of the artillery; 
and soon after I got back I received, curiously enough, this abstract of 
General Baden-Powell’s lecture. I was rather astonished when Colonel 
Lambart just now told us that the battery was a inachine under one 
commander. | thought that the five officers together, from the commander 
of the battery to the youngest subaltern, were the life and soul of every 
battery. You may sometimes have in that country a brigade of artillery 
together, but you may not have a whole battery together; you may have 
your battery broken up; and what becomes of the machine if there is only 
one man to work it? I have a higher regard for the artillery as an arm 
than the Colonel himself, and I thought that if you want an artillery 
battery to be really efficient you must have every officer with it to be 
full of military knowledge, as General Baden-Powell has pointed out the 
artillery officer should be. The country I am speaking of is one in which 
the hostile targets will be of the “disappearing’’ and “running deer’ type. 
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The lecturer kept the paragraphs about the artillery till the last. There is 
a creed called the Athanasian Creed, and in it are certain clauses to which 
Bishops themselves give a bad name; they are known as the damnatory 
clauses, and I regard this clause referring to the artillery as the damnatory 
clause in this Training scheme of the Territorial Army. I am not 
girding at the Territorial Army in the least. The lecturer spoke about 
the difficulty of finding officers for the artillery, and the difficulty of their 
obtaining all the knowledge, theoretical and practical, which is needed 
for them to become efficient gunnery officers. Theoretical knowledge of 
artillery will not help you much in the field. I was for seven years a 
professor of artillery at the Staff College. 1 was chock full of theoretical 
knowledge of artillery, and used to teach captains and majors of artillery; 
but if I had gone out with them into the field I should only have been 
fit to be the batman to the commander of the battery—nothing more. 
Only by constant practice in different weathers, on different grounds, with 
a thorough knowledge of the meaning of the arm, and the way in which 
to work with the other arms, can artillery officers become efficient for 
service and hope to cope with either French or German artillery officers. 
I want to know from the General how on earth that can be done unless 
the training is compulsory and continuous. In order that an artillery 
officer may be efficient in the field, his training must extend over some time, 
and it must be continuous, otherwise never can he rise to be an efficient 
gunnery officer. I ask General Baden-Powell this question. He says it 
is a difficulty to raise the Territorial Artillery officer to the level of what 
I openly say i§ the level of the foreign gunnery officers I have named. 
In how many years, does he think, that with this spasmodic training, the 
officers of the Territorial Artillery will arrive at the same standard as 
these foreign European officers? Personally I think that before the 
majors or any of them have arrived at the proper standard of efficiency 
they will have been superannuated for old age. 


Lieutenant-General Bapen-Powe.tt, C.B., in reply, said :—I 
will answer the questions that have been put to me as briefly 
as possible. We have had a most cheery discussion, but it 
has not quite brought forward the suggestions that I am in search of. 
I have been asked questions instead of getting mine answered. I had 
a sort of prophetic suspicion that way before I came here, when I read 
The Times this morning. If you look at page 4 of that paper you will 
see a new instrument has been invented for discovering when there are 
fish about in the sea. You drop the telescope overboard into the water 
and can find out whether there are any herrings about. I had a sort of 
feeling that there would be herrings about to-day—red ones. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster apparently desired me to talk about the military system of the 
present day. That is not my business at all. The country has given us 
a force to train, and our business is to do what we can to make it 
efficient. It is the country’s look-out if they have given us the wrong 
thing. He is surprised at my quoting the Boers. I should have learnt 
very little of fighting had I been too proud to learn from any of our enemies, 
whether Boers or even savages. As regards training, I merely offer as a 
suggestion what I have seen done successfully with forces of a similar 
kind, got up in a hurry for active service. It succeeded there, and I do not 
see why it should not succeed here, if we put it into practice. If course, 
there are items that want altering, but that is what I want suggestions 
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about. Mr. Lee says that discipline only comes from drill. It is true 
that a certain form of discipline is got that way, but one has seen other 
kinds of discipline than that which had not come from drill. Certain 
forces that we had in South Africa had no drill in them at all, but they 
had excellent discipline. There is one officer, who happens to be present 
here to-day, who commanded one of those units. It was composed of 
the worst ‘“‘hangers-on,’’ public-house and street-corner loafers, but he had 
them in an absolute state of discipline in a very short time. They wanted 
a man at their head, and they got him, and they followed him to the 
death. But they had no discipline from drill. It is a question of leader- 
ship and self-confidence in the officer and of training the men to believe 
in their officers; then you will get the discipline you require. I think 
drill is a splendid thing, when you have the time. When you have not 
time, you must use character in the officer. Colonel Maxse said he could 
only get a few men to his camp. I congratulate him. I wish we had 
only got a few men to come in the Northumbrian camps. We should 
have had more money to expend on week-end camps and the like. The 
more men that come the less allowance you get. I hope that is going to 
be altered. I do not know why he did not get the men. Perhaps he 
gave them ‘‘ sword exercise ” instead of “‘ fighting.’’ The essential point 
at first is to get your officers trained, and to have comparatively few men 
at that stage is an advantage. Colonel Lambart’s suggestion is quite 
correct, that drill is more necessary to the artilleryman than to men of 
other branches; but I was referring rather to battery drill when speaking 
of the artillery. I believe we want to train them in their sub-units 
first of all to fight, especially in this country, which is a difficult country, 
as Colonel Lonsdale Hale said. He pointed out that it was difficult for 
the defender to find out where the enemy was coming, and where he 
was posting his batteries. I think it might probably be equally difficult 
for an attacker coming to a strange country to find out where the 
defenders were, and how he was going to get his batteries into action. 
The difficulties of moving batteries in close country are common to both 
sides. I agree with Colonel Lonsdale Hale, but how it is to be done is 
a very difficult question to answer, and we want information on that point. 
Colonel Lambart has suggested one thing—it is about the only sugges- 
tion we have got—namely, that we should get our men to go and be 
taught by the Royal Field Artillery. I may say that we are already doing 
that to some extent, and the Royal Field Artillery are more than kind 
in helping us, and that is why I am so hopeful about our men and 
non-commissioned officers picking up their work from the Regulars. The 
difficulty comes with the officers and the higher ranks and in the organisa- 
tion of batteries and especially brigades of artillery, which I do not think 
as yet are best suited to our Territorial Force, until they have their sub- 
units well grounded in the elements of their work. You will be relieved 
to hear that that is all I have to say. I am most grateful to you for your 
very kind attendance, and for the great patience with which you have 
listened to the lecture and discussion. 
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THE present great interest universally taken in the navi- 
gation of the air can only be advantageous for further military 
development in this direction, provided it does not lead to 
excessively optimistic expectations, fantastic conclusions, and 
impossible schemes, as now happens occasionally with regard 
to motor air-ships. The most ambitious conclusions are at 
times drawn concerning the future performances and the 
possibility of making use of motor air-ships. Their develop- 
ment has, however, only just successfully commenced. As 
regards their utilisation in the Army and Navy, there is a certain 
danger in the readiness with which too favourable, and therefore 
false, suppositions can be made, these being followed by disap- 
pointment, as a result of which development may easily be 
undeservedly hampered. 

It appears specially desirable, therefore, to estimate some- 
what cautiously at first the various possibilities of our newest 
instrument of war—the motor air-ship. Improved performances 
will then be all the more gratifying. 

This must be kept in mind in studying the following pages, 
where balloons and motor air-ships, and the possibility of 
making use of them in the Navy, are considered. The first 
necessity is to discover what balloons and motor air-ships are 
already capable of performing, their suitability for naval pur- 
poses being specially emphasised. For example, the extent to 
which balloons are utilised for signalling will have to be con- 
sidered, though the successful development of radio-telegraphy 
makes it appear doubtful whether additiorial means of signalling 
of this nature will be necessary in the Navy. 


I. THE ATTITUDE OF NAVIES UP TO THE PRESENT TOWARDS 
THE UTILISATION OF BALLOONS. 


For the Navy no less than for the Army, early effective 
scouting may be of the greatest importance. If the leader of 
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troops receives early information enabling him to form a com- 
prehensive picture of the position of the enemy, he possesses 
that which is of the utmost importance to him in making his dis- 
positions. By taking decisive action on receiving this intelli- 
gence, he has an advantage over his tardily or inadequately 
informed opponent, which it is often impossible for the latter to 
recover. 

The earliest and fullest information possible concerning the 
enemy’s fleet, its position, strength, composition, course, and 
formation, must be of as much importance to a Commander-in- 
Chief in a naval war as the corresponding knowledge to a leader 
of troops in war on land. 

Generally speaking, reconnoitring by means of a balloon is, 
in consequence of the better view obtained, essentially easier and 
much more far-reaching at sea than on land, where the numerous 
obstructions, such as hills, forests, towns, etc., render observa- 
tion difficult ; in certain districts they even wholly prevent obser- 
vation at great distances. It may therefore be asked why the 
various Navies of the world have, up to the present, only in very 
isolated instances made use of balloons. 

The natural and complete reply to such a question wouid be 
to the following effect :— 

Up to approximately the middle of the last decade, at sea 
as well as on land, only the captive spherical balloon had been 
tried for reconnoitring purposes—with the exception of the free 
balloon with a favourable wind. In consequence of the pressure 
of the wind on the relatively large surface presented, the em- 
ployment of the captive spherical balloon is limited, as even 
with a light wind the force tending to drive it away is very 
great, and the height to which it can ascend and its field of 
view is diminished. With a moderate wind, its utility prac- 
tically ceases. Moreover, in a captive spherical balloon thrown 
wildly about by the wind, with the limited physical powers of 
the occupants of the car, the possibility of making observations 
is slight, and finaily ceases; under such conditions their position 
is by no means an enviable one. As at sea, calms or light 
winds are less prevalent than on land, a certain amount of 
wind, its velocity increasing with the height, being generally 
encountered, it is easily understood why at that time the naval 
officer attached no special importance to the employment of 
balloons, especially as in addition to their limited utility due to 
unfavourable wind conditions, there’ were technical difficulties 
as regards filling, sending up, and hauling in such a captive 
spherical balloon on board a ship in windy weather. 

A proof of the defectiveness of the captive spherical balloon 
for naval purposes was afforded us by a naval ballooning 
exercise carried out at Heligoland in 1891. 

The question of balloon reconnoitring in the Navy has, 
however, assumed quite another aspect with the construction of 
the kite-balloon and its final adoption as a captive balloon by 
the Army, and yet another aspect by the advent of the motor 
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air-ship and the realisation of its military uses, all Armies 
having commenced to study this novel method of scouting. 

lf, influenced by these two factors—kite-balloon and motor 
air-ship—the various Navies of the world should now commence 
to give increased attention to the navigation of the air, and 
perhaps take up the study of special designs for naval air-ships, 
it would be impossible for our Navy to continue to neglect this 
question. 

In such a study, however, there naturally at once arises the 
fundamental question: ‘‘ Of what use can the navigation of the 
- in its present and impending state of development be to the 

avy ?”’ 

In order to enable the reader to form a definite opinion 
with regard to this question, it appears desirable to consider :— 


Il. THe GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE MILITARY 
UTILISATION OF BALLOONS AND Motor AIR-SHIPS, WITH 
SPECIAL REGARD TO NAVAL REQUIREMENTS. 


a. Captive Balloons. 


The possibility of a use of captive balloons depends 
on the strength of the wind. The limit for the captive spherical 
balloon, assuming it to be filled with hydrogen gas, is a wind 
velocity of 8 metres (26 feet) or, at the most, 10 metres (33 feet) 
per second. This type of balloon can therefore only be used 
in the Navy on a limited number of days of the year. 

In the case of the kite-balloon, the limit for its employment 
as a captive balloon is a wind velocity of about 20 metres (65 
feet) per second. It can therefore be utilised in the Navy on 
most days of the year, and can ensure adequate observation, 
which with the captive spherical balloon is doubtful even within 
the limit set for its utilisation. 

The observation area is dependent on the clearness of the 
atmosphere. Fog, rain, snow, and low-lying clouds restrict 
the field of view. Whilst the average distance on land is about 
7 to 12 kilometres (4.3 to 7.4 miles), and is only much increased, 
perhaps to 20 kilometres (12.4 miles) at sea, with a perfectly 
clear atmosphere and high ascents, it is very considerably 
increased, as a result of dust-free and generally clear air—always 
clearer than on land. In clear weather, from experiments made 
during a naval ballooning exercise carried out at Friedrichsort 
in 1897, with the balloon at a height of 500 metres (1,640 feet), 
the average distance has amounted to about 42 kilometres (26 
miles). This limit of view can be fully utilised, as ships 
can be seen at this distance; moreover, the formation of the 
ships sighted can be better recognised from a balloon. How- 
ever, these figures only give an approximate idea, as the weather 
conditions at the time determine the distance. For example, 
with the sun behind, the distance is considerably greater than 
with the sun facing the observer. 
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Balloon reconnoitring is, in consequence of the absence of 
obstructions, such as houses, trees, forests, hills, etc., simpler at 
sea than on land, and the objects to be observed are more easily 
distinguished. The whole field of view is open to the observer. 

The attainment of as great a height as possible with the 
balloon should be aimed at, in order to increase the field of 
view and the accuracy of observation, on shore and at sea, A 
maximum ascent for an average captive balloon with one ob- 
server in a fairly still atmosphere would be about 1,000 metres 
(3,280 feet), with two observers about 500 metres (1,640 feet). 
The height decreases as the wind increases, on account of the 
driving away of the balloon and the consequent inclined position 
of the cable. In the interest of accurate observation, it is de- 
sirable that two observers should, if practicable, be sent up. 

On land with trained men, the time necessary for getting a 
captive balloon ready when using compressed hydrogen gas 
—that is, filling and equipping it ready for ascending—is 
scarcely more than 20 minutes. On board a ship, with a smooth 
sea, it will not take longer, but any motion of the vessel will 
extend the time necessary. 

In order that the captive balloon may not be fired at by 
the enemy’s artillery, it must be kept outside the range of 
shrapnel shell from ship or coast-defence guns. But even 
within the range of the enemy’s artillery it can be withdrawn 
from danger by being kept at a height which the guns, on 
account of their insufficient elevation, cannot command, At 
sea, however, it will scarcely be necessary to keep the captive 
balloon up for reconnoitring purposes until within range of the 
enemy’s guns. 

eports are transmitted from the captive balloon to those 
below by telephone or by written messages sent down on the 
telephone wire in a pouch. At sea the reports would then be 
repeated from the ship by radio-telegraphy or visual signal if 
necessary. On land the reports can be sent direct by telephone 
through the balloon’s ground station to headquarters, the 
messages being received simultaneously at the two places. 


b. Motor Aitr-ships. 


The motor air-ship is also dependent on the velocity of the 
wind and the clearness of the atmosphere to enable it to ascend 
and make observations; but the military utility of the motor air- 
ship as regards scouting, both in the Army and the Navy, is 
considersiy greater than either the captive balloon or the free 
balloon. The following are its principal advantages :— 

Whilst the captive balloon can only reconnoitre the area 
within its field of view, the motor air-ship can approach the 
enemy, and thus be utilised for scouting at a distance as well 
as in the immediate neighbourhood. It can reconnoitre places, 
such as harbours, within the field of view of the captive balloon, 
but which the latter cannot examine. 
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Reconnoitring by means of the free balloon, which has been 
found useful during siege operations in supplementing the 
captive balloon, is dependent on the direction of the wind. The 
motor air-ship is not similarly dependent, and has the further 
advantage over the free balloon of greater reliability in making 
reports; with the free balloon, carrier pigeons have in the past 
generally had to be depended on, but the motor air-ship can 
oe back its own reports or transmit them through an inter- 
mediate station, until such time as the question of the utilisation 
of radio-telegraphy on the airship is solved. Should further 
experiments prove the practicability of equipping motor air- 
ships with radio-telegraphic apparatus, then the value of the 
motor air-ship to the Navy will have very considerably increased. 
If these experiments do not have the desired results, the Navy 
could still experiment with visual signalling apparatus, the 
range of which between air-ship and war-ship or coast signal- 
station (lighthouses, etc.) would be very considerable, if the 
very good results obtained on shore by this method during our 
last campaign in South-west Africa may be taken as a guide. 
The disadvantage which the constantly changing position of an 
air-ship presents for the successful working of visual signalling 
must not, however, be overlooked. 

The possibility of making observations is not, as might 
perhaps be thought, influenced by vibration of the car caused 
by the working of the motor, as the trials of the latest tested 
air-ships have shown. 

In addition to its main use for scouting, the air-ship can 
perform useful service as a means of communication, and perhaps 
also as a weapon of war for the Navy. 

. The following points, for the Navy as well as for the Army, 
are of vital importance as regards the utilisation of the air-ship : 
High speed ; 
Ability to make long trips; 
Reliability in working; 
Power of ascending to considerable heights. 


Speed of Motor Air-ships. 


A motor air-ship can, generally speaking, only be made use 
of when its speed is greater than that of the velocity of the 
wind at the time. With higher speed, its capabilities and 
‘chance of employment increase. A naval air-ship needs the 
highest possible speed even more than a military air-ship, as 
there is greater movement of the atmosphere over the sea than 
over the land. 

The velocity of the wind varies not only from day to day 
and hour to hour, but also with the height to which an air-ship 
ascends. 

As regards wind conditions at different heights, meteorology 
is practically still in an experimental stage, so that positive 
assertions cannot at present be made with regard to the direc- 
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tion and strength of the wind at various heights over the sea: 
this information is of course very desirable from the point of 
view of the motor air-ship. 

It must therefore be provisionally assumed that over the 
sea at elevations suitable for the motor air-ship, the strength of 
the wind, as over the land, increases with the height, so that 
in most cases at sea it will be advisable for air-ships to navigate 
at low elevations, in so far as reconnoitring requirements and the 
necessity of keeping out of range of the enemy’s artillery will 
permit. 

The importance of wind conditions and their effect on the 
speed of an air-ship manceuvring over land require closer exami- 
nation, as this will give a basis for the Navy to work on. 

The following conclusions have been recently issued from 
the aeronautical observatory at Lindenberg, near hecskow, con- 
cerning wind velocities :— 

1. - Sudden increases in strength occur up to elevations 
of about 500 metres (1,640 feet) ; 

2. Very slow further increases are experienced up to 
2,000 metres (6,562 feet) ; 

3. Larger increases are usual from 2,000 metres (6,562 
feet) upwards ; 

4. At elevations of over 3,000 metres (9,843 feet) a large 
increase in velocity is the rule. 

This is, as already stated, only a basis; it is quite possible 
that numerous deviations therefrom will be met with. 

According to observations made at Lindenberg, the average 
velocities of the wind at various elevations during the year 1 
were as follows :— 











. Velocity of wind in Metres 
Height. per second. 

122 metres (400 feet), position of Lindenberg 5°2 (17 feet). 

500 =, 640 ,, or ie i 93 (305 ,, 
1,000 ,, (3,281 ,, ) 9°65 (316 ,, 
1,500 ,, (4,921 ,, ) 9°65 (31°3_,, 
2,000 ,, (6,562 ,, ) | 97 (318 ,, 
2,500 ,, ~ (8,202 ,, ) | 10°8 (35°4 ,, 
8,000 ,, (9,843 aa | 116 (88 ,, ) 
8,500 ,, (11,483 ,, | 113 (87 4, +) 








The following were the average wind velocities during one 
year at the places named :— 


At Berlin one ve ode 5 Metres (16°4 feet) per second. 
At Hamburg ... si ods OO 49 (19°3_,, a 
At Kiel... “ie «ak a. SO ,, 2(198:,, * 


The following table, prepared at the above-mentioned aero- 
nautical observatory at Lindenberg, is both interesting and im- 
portant in estimating the possibility of utilising a motor air-ship, 
— to its speed, at different times of the year—over the 
land. 
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From the above, over land, the six summer months and the 
month of February, on an average, offer considerably more 
opportunities for the air-ship than the other five winter months. 

The question now is, what is the lowest speed which it is 
necessary for the motor air-ship to possess in order to enable 
it to be navigated on such a high percentage of the days of a year 
as to justify its employment in the Navy? 

As regards corresponding wind observations over the sea, 
so far as is known, comprehensive data have not yet been put 
forward. 

The figures given below, which were published by the 
French aeronaut who died a few years ago, Colonel Renard, 
the constructor of the 1884 air-ship ‘‘La France’’ which caused 
such a sensation, after observations from the Eiffel Tower at a 
height of 300 metres (984 feet), offer a basis for study. The 
following was given as the probability at a height of 300 metres 
(984 feet) of meeting with a wind of less velocity than 
10 metres (32°8 ft.) per sec. (=36 km. (22°4 miles) per hour), 70 per cent. 
12°54, (41 ft.) »  (=45 km. (28 nA a 81°54, 

15 55 (49°2 ft.) 5, (=54 km.(33°5 i, 9 88°6 ,, 
that is, with an air-ship having a speed of 10 metres per second 
(22.4 miles per hour), it will probably be possible at a height 
of 300 metres (984 feet) to make way against the wind on 70 
per cent. of the days of the year, with a speed of 12.5 metres per 
second (28 miles per hour) on 81.5 per cent., and with a speed 
of 15 metres per second (33.5 miles per hour) on 88.6 per cent., 
more than four-fifths of the year. 

Through the generally increasing strength of the wind with 
higher elevations, and in consequence of the usually greater 
motion of the air over the sea, the above percentages have to be 
reduced, and naval air-ships must for short-distance scouting 
in no case have a speed of less than 11 to 12 metres per second 
(24.6 to 26.8 miles per hour), and for long-distance scouting not 
less than 13 to 14 metres per second (29 to 31.3 miles per hour). 

If the speed of air-ships is increased in the near future, as 
may be anticipated, then the prospects of their successful utilisa- 
tion in the Navy will, of course, be increased ; but a considerably 
greater speed than 15 metres per second (33.5 miles per hour) for 
long distances must not be expected for the present. 

In the foregoing we see one of the reasons why up to the 
present almost all motor air-ships have endeavoured to navigate 
at the lowest possible elevation—generally at a height of between 
200 and 400 metres (656 and 1,312 feet). Only in isolated cases, 
sometimes intentionally and sometimes unintentionally, for a 
short time have greater heights been attained, which is easily 
understood in the early experimental stage. 

If we assume, for example, an average wind velocity 
throughout the year near the surface of the earth of 5.9 metres 
(19.3 feet) per second, at a height of 500 metres (1,640 feet) of 
9.3 metres (30.5 feet) per second, and at a height of 1,500 metres 
(4,291 feet) of 9.55 metres (31.3 feet) per second, then an air- 
ship having a speed of 12 metres per second (26.8 miles per hour) 
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could proceed directly against the wind: near the surface, at 
a speed of 6.1 metres per second (13.6 miles per hour); at a 
height of 500 metres (1,640 feet), at a speed of 2.7 metres per 
second (6.2 miles per hour); at a height of 1,500 metres (4,291 
feet), at a speed of 2.45 metres per second (5.6 miles per hour). 
On the other hand, returning directly with the wind, it could 
travel : near the surface, at a speed of 12 + 5.9 = 17.9 metres per 
second (39.8 miles per hour); at a height of 500 metres (1,640 
feet), at a speed of 12 + 9.3 = 21.3 metres per second (47.2 miles 
per hour); at a height of 1,500 metres (4,291 feet) at a speed 
of 12 + 9.55 = 21.55 metres per second (48.2 miles per hour). 

In a calm the air-ship is, of course, able to proceed at the 
highest speed of which its motor is capable; with a side wind the 
speed decreases or increases according to the angle at which 
the wind strikes the ship before or abaft the beam. 

For the attainment of as high a speed as possible, the instal- 
lation of efficient, powerful, and, therefore, heavy, motors is 
necessary. Such can, however, only be carried on large air- 
ships. Consequently, high speeds can only be obtained 
with large air-ships, especially as, with a greater volume, the 
carrying power is increased more than the air resistance. 


The ‘‘Field of Action” of Motor Air-ships. 


In addition to the speed and endurance of the air-ship itself, 
the strength and direction of the wind are decisive factors in de- 
termining the distance it is capable of covering. The ‘‘field 
of action”’ of a motor air-ship is, therefore, in every case depen- 
dent on its own speed and endurance and on the velocity and 
direction of the wind. 

The ‘‘field of action’’ of a motor air-ship, that is, its radius 
of action in every direction, allowing for return to the starting 
point, is, with a fixed strength and direction of the wind, in 
the form of an ellipse, the width of which increases as the 
velocity of the wind diminishes. With a wind velocity = o— 
that is, in a calm—the ellipse widens out and becomes a circle; 
with a reduction in the speed of the air-ship, the ellipse narrows, 
until the speed is less than the velocity of the wind, when we 
can no longer speak of a ‘‘field of action.’ 

The ‘‘field of action”’ of a motor air-ship changes, therefore, 
with every variation in the strength of the wind. Consequently, 
in the future, plans showing the “‘fields of action’’ of all air- 
ships—especially those to be used strategically, as these are 
sure to be worked up to the limit of their capabilities—corres- 
ponding to the speed and endurance of each, will have to be 
carried; these will be in the form of various large ellipses for 
different wind velocities, on the same scale as the charts used. 
The ellipse corresponding to the strength of the wind at any 
particular time can then at once be applied to the chart in the 
correct position according to the direction of the wind, when it 
will at once be clearly seen what the air-ship is capable of doing 
on any particular day. 
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Air-ships which are only intended for short-distance scout- 
ing are differentiated from those to be used for long distances. 
The former naturally require less endurance than the 
latter. Generally speaking, a greater co-efficient of safety 
will be necessary for naval air-ships of both kinds, assuming 
that both kinds will prove to be required in the Navy, than for 
those used over the land, lest the air-ship with unforeseen injuries 
to its motor, or at the limit of its endurance through having 
had to take an unintended circuitous route, be obliged before 
reaching its base to alight on the water, for which the various 
types of air-ships, with the exception of the Zeppelin, are not at 
present constructed. All air-ships are now equipped for de- 
scending on terra firma, and therefore for effecting a descent on 
reaching the coast, or, as the Zeppelin air-ship, in its immediate 
neighbourhood. If it were practicable to send off an air-ship from 
a specially constructed vessel and to take it on board again 
on its return—which must first be proved by experiments—a 
reduction of the endurance necessary would be possible. How- 
ever, even then a high: co-efficient-of safety must be provided 
for the occasions when it is not possible for the floating landing 
position to be found or attained on the return of the air-ship. 

High endurance means much fuel (benzine), much ballast, 
and a numerous crew, and therefore necessitates air-ships of 
great cubical capacity and great carrying power. 

If a naval air-ship for short-distance scouting is capable of 
proceeding for 8 hours at a speed of 11 metres per second (24.6 
miles per hour), then its endurance at this speed in a calm would 
be 316.8 kilometres (196.8 miles), and consequently its radius 
of action, 158.4 kilometres (98.4 miles). If this radius of action 
does not appear to be sufficient, even for short-distance scouting, 
then a speed of 12 metres per second (26.9 miles per hour) for 
10 hours, giving a radius of action of 216 kilometres (135 miles) 
must be provided for. 

What maximum endurance a naval air-ship for long-distance 
scouting should generally possess cannot be so easily estimated, 
as it will always depend on the work to be carried out at the 
time, as well as on the position of its base. 

The limit of endurance for motor air-ships in the 
present position of the science of air-ship construction is still 
an.open question, which can, of course, be answered theoreti- 
cally, but reliably only when it has been settled by practical 
experiments, In addition to the size of the air-ship, this question 
is influenced by a series‘ of other factors: reliability and con- 
tinuous efficiency of the motor, maintenance of the expanded 
form of the air-ship, meteorological conditions, etc. 

Moreover, although only large air-ships are in principle 
capable of making long trips, yet, on the other hand, military 
and technical requirements, as, for example, rapidity of filling 
and erecting, good manceuvring powers, solidity, stability, 
ee for alighting and for being transported, tend to limit 
the size. 
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During the year 1908 more practical experience will have 
been obtained with regard to the question of endurance. How- 
ever, in order to form an opinion regarding the eventual em- 
ployment of air-ships in the Navy for long-distance scouting, 
we can with safety provisionally assume that a maximum con- 
tinuous working period of 20 hours with two motors may shortly 
be expected. ith only one of two motors working at the 
same time the period will be considerably increased, but the 
speed of the air-ship will of course be reduced by about one-third. 

Assuming an increase of the speed of air-ships to 15 metres 
per second (33.5 miles per hour) as equally attainable, then with 
this working period of 20 hours, the endurance in calm weather 
will be 1,080 kilometres (671 miles), and consequently the radius 
of action 540 kilometres (335.6 miles). The ‘“‘fields of action”’ 
for various wind strengths with an air-ship speed of 15 metres per 
second (33.5 miles per hour) must be drawn separately for each. 

If it should be found that the above-mentioned radius of 
action is insufficient in any particular instance, it can be increased 
by using only one motor and proceeding at a reduced speed. 

he air-ship can then only be made use of when the velocity of 
the wind is not more than 10 metres per second (22.4 miles per 
hour) at the most. If the radius of action is still insufficient, the 
only alternative is to increase the size of the air-ship, within 
certain limits. 


Reliability of the Motor Air-ship. 


If the motor of an air-ship breaks down during a course over 
the sea, it may perhaps, provided the direction of the wind is 
favourable, be able to reach the coast as a free balloon in order 
to alight. In most cases of injury to the motor, however, the 
air-ship will be compelled to alight on the sea, where it will 
probably very soon be in a critical position, especially if there 
is any wave motion, unless it can be taken on board a ship in 
good time. Under certain conditions, if the wind is not too 
Strong, the floating air-ship might be towed. That this is 
practicable in calm weather the American, Wellman, showed in 
his attempt to reach the North Pole from Spitzbergen on the 
2nd September, 1907. The very large air-ship, containing 
7,300 cubic metres (257,800 cubic feet) of gas, semi-inflated, was 
towed by the small steamer Express for almost an hour—of 
course, with a very low wind velocity—from Virgo Bay through 
the Smeerenburg Sound. 

If an air-ship does not succeed in reaching its base, its 
parent-ship or the coast, it may be compelled, as a result of a 
breakdown of the motor, too great an increase in the strength 
of the wind, or insufficient endurance—in consequence of having 
taken an unforeseen circuitous route, either through force of 
circumstances or inaccurate navigation—to alight on the sea; 
it can then for a limited time be driven by the wind on the 
surface. For this last resort of every naval air-ship it is abso- 
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lutely necessary that the car should be constructed more. in the 
form of a pontoon that hitherto, as. is quite practicable, and 
should be fitted. with a keel, somewhat after the pattern of the 
Zeppelin air-ship. Moreover, as is also practicable, the addition 
of a rudder to the car for steering it when in the water would, in 
conjunction with the air-ship’s steering apparatus, enable the 
floating air-ship to keep a definite course if there were not too 
much wave motion. 

The best method of increasing the reliability is the in- 
stallation of a second motor. If one motor breaks down, there 
is always the possibility of proceeding by means of the other 
at ‘aireduced speed. In the meantime, it may perhaps be 
possible to repair the one that has broken down. 

For air-ships used over land, two motors are now generally 
fitted in order to give greater reliability, as breakdowns occur 
occasionally even with the best motors. Therefore, in the case 
of naval air-ships, the installation of not less: than two motors 
should’ be insisted on. 


Efficiency of a Motor Air-ship. 


As has already been pointed out in the discussion of the 
speed of motor air-ships, navigating at great heights is in most 
cases undesirable, though only on account of the strength of 
the wind generally increasing with the height and the conse- 
quent reduction of the speed when proceeding against it. More- 
over, the endurance of an air-ship is also diminished by con- 
siderable changes in its elevation, as a result of the greater 
gas and ballast requirements. It is not, of course, effected to 
the same extent as a free balloon by repeated variations in its 
elevation, as, by reason of its motive power, it can manoeuvre 
above or below its real equilibrium position, and can therefore 
maintain a fixed elevation more easily than a free balloon. The 
air-ship will therefore generally endeavour on long trips against 
the wind to keep at a low elevation—so far as scouting and 
security from hostile fire permits—and on returning with the 
wind will ascend in order to benefit from the greater wind 
strength; in this way its normal radius of action will be 
increased. 

The amount of ballast which it is necessary to drop for an 
air-ship to ascend cannot, generally be accurately given in kilo- 
grammes, as it varies in every instance, and is dependent on a 
whole series of factors, the most important of which, after the 
size of the air-ship, is the temperature of the gas and the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. In addition, the height of the barometer 
and other meteorological conditions have a varying influence 
in every.case on the effect of a fixed quantity of ballast. The 
effect of the upward motion produced by making use of the 
rudder must also be taken into consideration when. estimating 
the quantity of ballast necessary to drop in order to ascend 
rapidly; on the other hand, the retarding effect of the surface 
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of the aerostat must be estimated. The following example 
may give a basis for studying the effect of dropping a fixed 
amount of ballast. A free balloon of only 600 cubic metres 
(21,190 cubic feet) capacity filled with hydrogen gas, with a 
normal height of the barometer of 760 mm. (29.9 inches) at sea 
level, and without taking into consideration the temperature 
and meteorological conditions, on being lightened by 10 kilo- 
rammes (22 lbs.) at sea level would ascend about 123 metres (403 
eet); at a height of 1,000 metres (3,281 feet), with the same 
lightening, it would ascend about 137 metres (449 feet); and at 
a height of 2,000 metres (6,562 feet), under similar conditions, 
it would ascend about 160 metres (525 feet). The amount of 
ballast necessary to be given out for a rapid ascent increases 
with the size of the bafloon or air-ship. Generally speaking, 
it may be assumed, in considering the effect of dropping ballast 
from a balloon, that the unloading of one per cent. of its own 
weight will cause a rise of about 80 metres (262 feet). A further 
study of this interesting and extensive subject, the practical 
application of which is of great importance, would take us too 
far beyond the scope of this article. 

If the air-ship comes within reach of the enemy’s fire, its 
free choice of elevation ceases, unless there are clouds whose 
protection it can seek and so withdraw out of sight of the enemy, 
it thus being practicable for it to proceed at the desired elevation 
even within reach of shell fire. 

A motor air-ship has generally very little to fear from hostile 
fire, as it can in most cases carry out its principal duty—that of 
reconnoitring—out of range of the enemy’s artillery. At sea, 
also, an air-ship sighted by the enemy has comparatively little 
- to fear from his artillery, although fast cruisers and torpedo- 
boats would be able to chase an air-ship. This is, however, 
of little advantage to the pursuers, even if they are able to 
get within range of the .air-ship, as it can generally quickly 
succeed in getting out of range by altering its course and pro- 
ceeding with the wind, thus considerably increasing its speed. 

On the other hand, an air-ship, when within range of the 
enemy’s fire, must be in a position to safeguard itself. It 
may be that it is compelled to come within range of the enemy’s 
guns in order to drop explosives or reconnoitre coast fortifica- 
tions or harbours, or through a sudden breakdown of the 
motors. In such cases the air-ship must be able to ascend 
in the shortest possible time to a height beyond that which 
the guns are able to reach with their maximum elevation, for 
which at present a height of 1,500-metres (4,921 feet) generally, 
but one of 2,000 metres (6,562 feet) always, will be sufficient 
against rifle fire as well as against shrapnel. The air-ship is 
able to effect this rapid ascent by throwing out ballast and by 
means of its motive power, without fear of being obliged later, 
in order to proceed at a lower elevation, to lose its absolutely 
extended form; for this the installation of a sufficiently large 
ballonet and the employment of a valve is necessary. 
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On night trips, for reconnoitring, as also, to a still greater 
extent, for other military objects, such as following a blockad- 
ing squadron on its drawing back from a port, it is not only 
necessary but also practicable to proceed at a low elevation; 
first, because an air-ship—as night trips with free balloons 
show—can at night, for technical reasons, be kept at a low 
elevation more easily than by day; and second, because—if it 
is not full moon—it can approach closer to the enemy without 
being observed. An example to illustrate the latter statement 
is furnished by the arrival of the ‘‘Ville de Paris,’’ the air-ship 
which has hss La the place of the lost “Patrie,’’ at Verdun, 
after its trip from Paris to Verdun in the winter of 1907-03. 
The air-ship, although of great size, proceeding at a low eleva- 
tion and already expected at Verdun, on account of its arrival 
in the dark, was only sighted at a short distance after sounding 
siren signals whilst cruising over the balloon hall. Moreover, 
during night voyages over the sea the roaring of the waves even 
at a short distance will generally drown the noise of the motors. 

Single shots from rifles or isolated balls from shrapnel 
shell which strike the aerostat will be of no serious incon- 
venience to the air-ship. On the other hand, if a stray shot 
hits the motor, the air-ship, as such, is placed out of action, 
and can then only operate as a free balloon, until a large number 
of hits on the aerostat causes the air-ship to sink rapidly and so 
finally renders it useless. 

It is not only the necessity of avoiding hostile fire, how- 
ever, that requires the air-ship to be capable of rapidly 
ascending to a great elevation; there is also to be taken into 
consideration the involuntary rapid ascent when it is utilised 
for dropping explosives, in consequence of the loss of weight 
caused thereby, which may be very considerable. That a 
suitably constructed air-ship is capable of this was uninten- 
tionally demonstrated with the French military air-ship 
*‘Patrie,’’? which was subsequently lost. This air-ship, accord- 
ing to the statements of its constructor, Juillot, once on starting 
ascended to a height of 2,000 metres (6,562 feet) in consequence 
of a sudden loss of weight of 750 kilogrammes (1,653 Ibs.) without 
any injury and without the valve being touched. 

For naval reconnoitring it is necessary that the motor air- 
ship should be capable of ascending to considerable heights, 
on account of the widening of the field of view and the greater 
accuracy of observation, with increasing elevations, as regards 
both the obtaining of a better view into harbours and coast 
fortifications and the early accurate recognition of hostile ships. 


Aerial Navigation. 


The frequent variations in the direction of the wind which 
are met with at various elevations necessitate constant altera- 
tions of the steering apparatus during a cruise of an air-ship. 
During a trip over the land in sight of the earth, navigation iz 
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very simple, as a course is always steered towards some visible 
point recognised from the map. ; 

The navigation of an air-ship over the land is more difficult 
when the earth cannot be seen on account of cloud or mist. In 
such a case the correct course can be maintained or resumed in 
the following way :— 

On departure, the navigator of the air-ship decides at what 
angle to the direction of the wind, as prevailing on the ground, 
he will steer when in or over the clouds. At certain intervals 
of time—about every hour—the air-ship must descend sufficiently 
close to the earth to enable the navigator to ascertain his 
position. After so descending, he decides on a new “keel 
angle’’ for continuing his cruise, corresponding to the deviation 
from the intended course caused by changes in the strength and 
direction of the wind during the previous trip out of sight of 
the earth. 

For tactical short-distance scouting within sight of the 
coast, of the air-ship’s base or of its own squadron, aerial 
navigation presents naturally no difficulties for the naval air- 
Ship. It is different, however, in the case of long-distance 
scouting over the sea out of sight of land. Here there is only 
astronomical navigation to fall back on. However, how. far 
this will prove satisfactory with an air-ship, whose aerostat 
hides a considerable portion of the sky from the navigating 
officer in the car, has not yet been decided. During scientific 
free navigation over land, experimental astronomical observa- 
tions have hitherto shown that about half an hour is necessary 
and that the results obtained are far from correct. 

A closer examination of the, in itself, fairly simple method 

_of determining the ‘“‘keel angle’ for aerial navigation, accord- 
ing to the strength and direction of the wind and the speed of 
the air-ship, as well as the distance covered during a certain 
time, having regard to the same three factors, would here take 
us too far. The duration of the voyage and the distance must 
in every case be specially fixed, in order that the air-ship may 
not be taken so far from its starting point that its endurance 
is not sufficient to enable it to get back safely. 

It may be taken for granted that in case of the eventual 
utilisation of air-ships in the Navy, a special navigating officer 
will be necessary. 


Landing of an Air-ship. 


The landing of an air-ship at its base or the carrying out 
of an intermediate landing for the delivery of reports, for the dis- 
embarking of one of the crew, or for taking in fresh supplies 
of fuel or ballast, as also for filling up with gas, with skilled 
attendants, is, in principle, easier than that of a free balloon. 
The reason for this is, that the motor air-ship can accurately 
select what appears to be the most suitable landing place what- 
ever the direction of the wind, which with the free balloon can 
only be done in the path of the wind, and, if the wind is strong, 
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only very approximately; moreover, if the air-ship. is placed 
head to wind she can, by means of her motive power, steering 
apparatus and trailing rope, remain over the landing position, 
whether over the sea or over the land, until the necessary assist- 
ance arrives in response to her siren signals. Alighting on the 
open surface of the sea, where there are no obstructions such as 
trees, houses, etc., as are met with on land, and waiting the 
arrival of the ship or boats with the attending personnel is 
essentially simpler than on land; but sparks must be prevented 
from issuing from the ship’s funnels. 


(To be continued.) 








ON SOME FUNCTIONS OF THE PROJECTILE 
FROM A SURGICAL ASPECT. 
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WE now turn to a consideration of the reciprocal action and 
reaction between the projectile and the tissues. In traversing 
the several and diversified body-tissues with their very different 
cohesive powers the bullet meets with some, such as the solid, 
which vigorously resist disruption, and yet again others, such 
as the semi-liquid which, in virtue of the exceeding mobility of 
their molecules, offer but little opposition. Conversely these 
different tissues vary in their mode of reacting upon the projec- 
tile, the softer and more pliable being less liable to cause de- 
formations of it than those which are harder and more rigid. 
Now this mechanism of the reciprocal action between the bullet 
and tissues is merely one of force transmission, the work done 
by the former being exactly equal to the force of cohesion which 
held these tissues together plus the energy which the projectile 
has communicated to them, for not only does the projectile 
destroy cohesion, it animates the dissociated particles, convert- 
ing them into secondary projectiles. 

When a bullet strikes a solid or liquid body, a series of 
molecular shocks radiate conewise from the point of impact to 
the molecules on the opposite side, these molecules then swing 
back and in this way the whole series is set oscillating. If the 
shock of impact be intense, molecules of the series farthest from i” 
the point of impact part company and fly off, thus explaining the 
loss of substance which occurs in the inner table around the 
orifice of entrance and in the outer table around the orifice of 
emergence in gunshot wounds of the skull. 

When the tissue-molecules offer great resistance to displace- 
ment in the projectile’s line of direction, they become dis- 
placed in the form of a concentric wave which spreads ex- 
centrically, secondary waves following in its wake. To these 
waves must be attributed the presence of radiating fractures in 
communication with the bullet aperture in osseous tissue. 

In perforating the tissues of an animal the projectile acts 
not only like a hammer, driving particles in front of it, and : 
like a wedge, displacing them laterally, but like a gimlet, com- a 
municating a part of its rotary motion to them and hurling ; 
them into the surrounding tissues like drops of water off a mop. 
These secondary projectiles, endowed with energy, cleave their 
way through and act upon the tissues in precisely the same way 
as the primary projectile; in this manner an organ may have 
its cohesion so shattered as to be completely disintegrated. 
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When a projectile penetrates a closed receptacle filled with 
an incompressible fluid, it operates as the piston of a hydraulic 
pump, raising the pressure throughout the whole contents. 
The only part of the human body in which such hydraulic action 
can take place is the cranium, though here the specific effects are 
masked by hydrodynamic phenomena. If only hydraulic action 
existed, an augmentation of capacity exactly equal to the volume 
of the bullet would occur, whereas this augmentation may be 
five hundred times the volume of the bullet. 

There is no doubt but that a pressure suddenly applied to 
unconfined liquids and gases is transmitted through them; for 
example, a few ounces of nitro-glycerine placed in the open upon 
the surface of a rock of several tons weight when exploded will 
shatter it. In somewhat a similar way when a bullet comes into 
contact with fluids, effects may be produced at a considerable 
distance from the point of impact. The following experiment 
made in 1902 by the writer when at Simon’s Town illustrates 
this transference of shock to a distance. 

A large board 4} feet in diameter was weighted on its under 
surface with lead sinkers. To the upper surface were fastened 
down fifty frogs by means of pieces of tape passed round their 
shoulder and hip girdles in such a way that the centres of their 
heads were at the.following distances from the centre of the 
board :— 


1 inch from centre .. 2frogs 18 inches from centre... .. 2 frogs 
2 inches ,, » - 2 9 1 ae 9 des IBS & 
” ” ” - 2 ” 15 ” ” ” nad oom 2 ” 

4 ” ” ” A 4 ” 16 ” ” ” yr be ” 

5 9 ” ” .. 4 ” 17 ” ” ”? 1 frog 

6 ” ” ” be 3 ” 18 ” +B ” 1 ” 

7 ” ” ” % 3 ” 19 ” ” ” 1 ” 

8 ” ” ” be 3 ” 20 ” ” > Ss ors 1 ” 

9 ” ” ” 3 %” 21 ” ” ” ae 292 1 ” 
10 33 ” ” 3 ” 22 ” ” ” nee og? 1 ” 
11 ” ” ” 2 ” 23 ” ” ” 1 ” 
12. 5, 5 ” cA Bl ss 24, ” ” 2 frogs 


The whole board was then sunk under water to a depth of 
one foot and a 0.303-inch bullet was fired through its centre from 
a distance of four feet and at an incident angle of 90 degrees to 
the surface of the water through the centre of the board. In 
this way the bullet was made to pass through the centre of the 
circles of frogs without coming into direct contact with them. 
The board was then removed from the water and the animals 
examined. 

The ten frogs up to the 4-inch circle were dead; apparently 
having been killed instantaneously by the concussion ; the first 
three were torn and lacerated and their smaller bones were 
found to be extensively broken; the remaining seven frogs had 
no visible lesion. 

Of the seven frogs on the fifth and sixth circles all reacted 
reflexly to stimuli, but were stupefied and unconscious; at the 
end of the day, that is in nine hours, four of them were dead 
and after twenty-four hours the remaining three had succumbed. 
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On the seventh circle the frogs responded to stimuli, though 
stupefied and partially unconscious; in twenty-four hours two of 
them were dead and one still living; this latter died after thirty 
hours. 

On the eighth and ninth circles the frogs, though at first 
listiess and temporarily paralysed, made voluntary movements 
after half an hour; they were then placed on their backs, and 
soon succeeded in righting themselves, and hopped away. 

On the eleventh to the fourteenth circles the eight frogs 
were dazed, but when placed on their backs righted themselves 
in from two to fifteen minutes, and made efforts to escape. 

All the remaining animals, from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
fourth circles, were lively and unharmed, hopping away directly 
their restraining bonds were cut. 

This experiment was repeated, using small glass bulbs in 
place of the frogs. The results obtained were much the same. 
Up to the eight-inch circle the bulbs were invariably broken, 
between the eight-inch and fourteen-inch circles they were more 
frequently uninjured than broken, and beyond a fourteen-inch 
circle were never broken. 

It is a well-known fact that. if high-velocity bullets be 
fired through metal vessels containing water the vessels are 
bent and shattered in every direction quite irrespective of. the 
fact of being closed or open. Portions of the vessel may be 
hurled backwards towards the firer, proving that the pressure 
is applied more or less simultaneously and equally at all points. 
This occurs even with solid structures; for instance, when a bag 
of marbles is fired at the marbles are scattered not only forwards 
but sideways and backwards. 

A vacuum is produced behind a high-velocity projectile in 
traversing any medium. The practical effects of this vacuum 
are many, and will be referred to later on, here only one will be 
alluded to, and that is the power the bullet possesses of dragging 
substances into a wound after it. A large Chow dog was shot 
with a 0.303-inch bullet at a distance of ten feet from the muzzle. 
The bullet entered the back, passing out at the chest. On sub- 
sequently dissecting the animal, the little wad which separates 
the strands of cordite from the base of the bullet, was 
found embedded in the substance of the muscles lying in the 
hollow of the shoulder-blade, and must, therefore, have pene- 
trated the skin, subcutaneous tissues, muscles, and even the 
shoulder-bone itself, having been sucked in, as it were, by the 
vacuum behind the base of the bullet. 

Now, during the act of perforating liquid or plastic media, 
it is the formation of this vacuum that allows of the apparent 
expansion of the whole liquid or semi-liquid mass consequent 
upon the projectile’s outward lateral impuisions. As soon as 
the molecules, thrust aside by the advancing conoid of the 
bullet, have exhausted their energy, they come to a momentary 
resi, and are then forced back by atmospheric pressure into the 
path of the bullet, where collision with returning molecules 
from the opposite side occasions a recoil, followed by fresh 
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lateral expansions and the formation of secondary vacua. Thus 
are determined a series of undulatory movements of decreasing 
intensity until a state of repose is reached. 

Hydraulic pressure is exerted in equal intensity in all direc- 
tions, whereas hydro-dynamic pressure is especially marked in 
the line of direction of the projectile. . Hydro-dynamic 
phenomena decrease with the bullet’s range owing to diminu- 
tion of energy imparted to the liquid molecules.. Hydraulic 
phenomena, on the other hand, are independent of range, pro- 
vided, of course, that the bullet retains sufficient energy to 
effect complete penetration. 

In connection with the recent war there was a good deal 
of hard swearing on the subject of explosive bullets. Now, an 
explosive bullet is nothing more nor less than a miniature shell. 
Such a bullet is excavated and the cavity filled with an explo- 
sive and detonator; on impact with a resisting body an ex- 
plosion occurs and the bullet is shivered into innumerable frag- 
ments, which, together with the evolved gases flying ex- 
centrically from the focus of explosion, produce large cavernous 
wounds. General Jacobs’ Forsyth Swedge shell, adapted for 
sixteen, twelve, and ten-bore rifles, is the best example of a 
bullet of this nature, which is, of course, only used for sporting 
purposes, and was never used in the recent war. 

The so-called explosive effects of hard-nosed bullets result 
from a modification either of the configuration or of the motion 
of the projectile. To the various eccentricities of flight, such as 
the ‘‘spinning-top,’’ ‘‘ hour-glass,’’ and  ‘“‘ pirouetting "” 
motions of the projectile, must be attributed a considerable per- 
centage of these peculiar traumatisms hitherto .erroneously 
dubbed ‘‘explosive.”’ 

The loss of energy on the part of the projectile in its 
passage through the tissues is contineent upon two factors— 
time of contact and surface of contact. Surface of contact con- 
sists of surtace of impingement or the area of the section of the 
projectile parallel to the plane struck, and surface of friction, or 
the surface area of the projectile less the surface of its base. 
Now, at short ranges the surface of impingement and time of 
contact are so small in amount that the damage done to the 
tissues, that is to say the energy imparted to them, is reduced 
to a minimum. The time of- contact of a modern bullet in 
traversing the average human chest is about the one-three- 
thousandth of a second, and in traversing a forearm from before 
backwards, only the one-seventeenth thousandth of a second. 

There now only remains to be considered the action of the 
projectile upon particular parts of the body. 

We will deal first with the skin. Every surgeon and every 
big-game shooter is familiar with the. remarkable toughness of 
the skin of man and other vertebrates. An instance is quoted 
by Sir T. Longmore, in which a whole railway train, including 
an engine weighing thirty-two tons, passed over a man while 
he was lying across the rails, On. examining the body after- 
wards there was no wound of the skin, which. was absolutely 
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entire, but on opening the abdomen it was found that all the 
muscles were cut through, one kidney was cut in half, the large 
and small intestines were torn through and detached, and the 
body of the third lumbar vertebra was crushed to powder. In 
fact, the man was actually cut in half but the continuity of his 
skin prevented this fact being discovered until a post mortem 
examination revealed the state of affairs. 

The entrance and exit apertures of modern bullet wounds 
deserve special attention. Surrounding the orifice of ingress, 
which is circular and smaller in diameter than the projectile, 
is a whitish rim, visible at the extreme brink of the little depres- 
sion and due to the removal by friction of superficial layers of 
the skin. From this orifice radiate minute fissures, and, if the 
introverted sectors, of which these fissures form the radii, be 
carefully examined, it will be found that their tips are absent. 
The size of the entrance aperture increases with the range and 
also with the degree of laxity of the skin. Bruising around the 
entrance aperture is conspicuous by its absence at moderately 
short ranges, but is evident at the longer ranges and at extreme 
distances it may be very extensive without, however, there 
being any solution of continuity of the skin. The bullet track 
is usually the shortest distance between the orifices of entrance 
and exit; its transverse diameter as a rule is much smaller than 
that of the projectile. 

The aperture of egress is equal to, or, may be, slightly ex- 
ceeds that of ingress, its sectors are everted and show no loss of 
substance except in the case of the very highest velocities. The 
entrance aperture is occasionally multiple, the exit aperture 
frequently so. 

The bones may have sufficient rigidity to withstand the 
shock and compel the whole of the work to be thrown into 
the projectile, arresting or changing its motion, or altering its 
form. This was frequently the case in the days of spherical 
bullets or of elongated bullets with low velocity, but 
is quite the exception in modern warfare except in 
the case of ricochetted or spent bullets. The ‘‘flat”’ 


and ‘“‘square’’ bones and the extremities of the ‘‘long”’ . 


bones are neatly perforated; the shafts of the bones may be 
tunnelled, but are more frequently fractured; in the latter case, 
when velocity is very high, minute comminution occurs with 
the wide dispersal of numerous splinterettes; when the velocity 
is low the splinters are larger, less numerous, and lie closer to 
the fracture. 

Rotation of the bullet plays a most important part in the 
perforation of bone. There is an actual, though perhaps slight, 
loss of substance in the form of bone-dust which may be carried 
to a distance through the tissues. This bone-dust is caused, 
not so much by the crushing action of the bullet consequent on 
its motion of translation, as by its grinding action due to the 
motion of rotation about a long axis. If a number of bullets 
from a battle-field or rifle-range be examined, it will be noticed 
that in some the scoriz are almost parallel to the grooving, 
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these are bullets which have struck the ground at a short range, 
in others the pitch of the spiral marked on the sheath of the 
bullet by friction with ground has a less acute inclination to the 
natural grooving caused by the rifling, these are the ones that 
have struck the ground at yet longer ranges, Finally, upon 
the surface of bullets that have been suddenly arrested within 
the substance of resisting structures are bards and scratches, 
which are practically circles in planes at right angles to the long 
axis of the bullet: This shows that the bullet spins faster 
relatively to its rate of progress. For instance, if the 0'303-inch 
bullet makes one turn in the first ten inches of its flight, it does 
not continue to turn in this same spiral for the rest of it. Further 
on in its course it may be only making one turn in six inches 
and yet get further on; when its forward motion of translation 
has all been destroyed it remains within the tissues of the body, 
making one turn in 0 inches; in other words, it is rotating 
rapidly in one spot. 

In some further experiments made by the writer 0.303-inch 
bullets were fired at the ribs and vertebre of a stranded whale. 
It was found, on examining the bullet track in the bone, that 
for the first few inches from the entrance no bone-dust was to be 
seen. At a depth of about five inches bone-dust became visible 
and increased in quantity as the distance from the entrance 
aperture became greater, the maximum amount being found 
immediately around the sides of the bullet, but none in front 
of it. On withdrawing the missile the longitudinal grooves 
were found to be filled with compressed bone-dust. of the fine- 
ness of flour. These facts: prove conclusively that the produc- 
tion of this bone-dust is due solely to the rotary action of the 
bullet, and has nothing to do with its movements of translation. 

In considering the effects of bullets upon bones, their greater 
fragility with increase of age has to be reckoned with. In some 
experiments made by an American surgeon with the Lee 
Straight-Pull rifle in 1907, it was found that when a six-milli- 
metre bullet, weighing 112 grs., and with a velocity of 2,560 ft. 
secs., was fired at the head of an old ox and a young calf, re- 
spectively, the cranium of the former was completely broken up 
and the mantled bullet was lacerated, the head of the calf was 
neatly perforated, the bones were not fractured, and the bullet 
did not suffer in shape, 

Multiple exits in the skin sometimes occur from, bone frag- 
ments, which, having acquired sufficient velocity. from the 
bullet, force their way out of the body. Ina jackal, killed by the 
writer with a 0.303-inch bullet of the hollow-nosed variety, as 
many as fifteen exit wounds were counted in the skin at the back 
of the neck; the bullet having entered the left thigh by a minute 
hole, had emerged just behind the junction of the head and 
neck. Some of ‘these exit apertures were doubtless caused by 
fragments of the bullet, but the majority of them were due to 
fragments of the left femur, pelvis, and vertebre having been 
forced through the skin. 
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_ The ratio of the diameter of the bullet to the. diameter of the 
objective, at the point struck, has also to be considered. For 
example, a 0.303-inch bullet will neatly perforate the extremity 
of the human shin-bone, but a 0.450-inch bullet has been known 
to knock off both the legs of a deer at the knee joint, leaving the 
upper sides of the joints as though severed with a knife. 

The amount of stress in the bone is of the utmost import- 
ance. Thus, in a soldier on the march, the leg-bone on one side 
of his body may be subjected to a straining force of about two 
hundred pounds, while the other is in an indifferent condition 
as regards stress. In the former instance, much energy would 
be expended by the bullet, and consequently much damage 
inflicted upon the bone. In the latter case the bullet parts with 
but little energy, and perpetrates less mischief. 

Many instances are on record of partial or complete re- 
covery after bullet perforations of both cerebral hemispheres. 
As the projectile enters the cranial space, intracranial pressure 
rises and cerebro-spinal fluid and blood are expelled through the 
various circumferential foramina. The following experiment 
illustrates this in a forcible manner. A human skull was taken 
in which had been carefully blocked up with wax every aperture 
except the large one through which the brain and spinal cord 
communicate, the skull was then inverted and filled with water 
through this opening. On firing a hollow-nosed 0.303-inch 
bullet through the centre of the skull a column of water was 
forced out to a height of five feet. 

In gunshot wounds of the head, brain matter may protrude, 
not only from the egress, but also from the ingress aperture. 
The writer remembers being much impressed by seeing a High- 
lander who had walked four miles after the battle of Magers- 
fontein, with cerebral substance oozing from entrance and exit 
wounds in the head, caused by a Mauser bullet. Two months 
later this man was still living, and apparently doing well. Want 
of time precludes me from quoting more than an isolated 
example from among several remarkable instances of recovery 
following bullet injuries of the brain. Doubtless much of the 
wonderful anabolic powers exhibited in these latter-day bullet 
wounds is attributable to the ballistic qualities and humane- 
ness of the smail-bore projectile. Nevertheless, these marvel- 
lous recuperations would not have been so much in evidence 
were it not for the extreme skill and untiring care displayed by 
modern military surgeons. f 

After the brief compression of the brain by the projectile, 
there is a subsequent increase of bulk, due to swelling and 
effusion of fluid, which aggravates the protrusion of cerebral 
matter through the bullet orifices. Brain matter seldom, if ever, 
protrudes through an orifice of ingress when death is immediate. 

Lateral pressures of the brain are liable, though the heart 
continues to beat, to cause death from mechanical lesion of the 
respiratory centre, hence, in certain rare cases of gunshot 
wounds of the head, the fact is worth bearing in mind that a 
timely artificial respiration might assist towards recovery. 
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No, 4. 


Exit aperture in s' 
(45-inch bull 





Nos. 1 and 2. 


Skulls filed with wax to show comparative 
effects of the hard and soft nosed bullets. The 
two left-hand skulls show effect of hard nose, 
The two right-hand skulls effect of soft nose. 





No. 3. 
Monkey shot in East Africa with a 0°303-inch hollow 
nosed bullet. Entrance lower front of neck. Exit No. 5 
right ‘iliac region. Note the protrusion of large sh and 
and small intestines through exit aperture. Skull showing exit of 


field bullet. 
No, 10. 


Filipino skulls showing shell injuries. 





No. 11. No. 13. No. 14. Show 
Showing a Krag-Jorgenson bullet injury of the skull. Showing entrance aperture Showing exit aperture of a 
Entrance in back of skull, exit at inner side of of a hard-nosed Mauser hard-nosed Mauser bullet. 


right eye. bullet. 





No. 18, No. 19. 
No. 17. Showing entrance wound of 0°303- Showing exit wound of 0°303inch 
, inch bullet in anterior wall of an bullet in posterior wall of an Show 
Showing effects of the old Snider bullet. empty stomach. empty stomach. 


a a — 


J.J. K. & Co,, Limited, London, 














No. 4. No. 6. 


aperture in skull of a Hydraulic effect of bullet. (See also text.) 
(45-inch bullet, 


No. 8. 
Entrance aperture of a hollow-nosed 0°303-inch 
bullet at the back of the skull of a hippopotamus 
shot in East Africa. Note the radiating fractures, 


Whee Ae eme 





No. 5, No. 7. No. 9. 
wwingexitofa Spring- Hydrodynamic effect of bullet (Explanation Showing entrance and exit apertures of a 0°303-inch 
field bullet. : in text.) 





. 
Showing effects of a soft-nosed Mauser bullet. 
Compare with 13 and 4, 





No. 16. 


oh No. 20, Showing effects of Martini-Henry bullet. 


an Showing entrance and exit wounds of 0°303-inch bullet 
in a stomach. 
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Concussion of the brain without compression may be pro- 
duced by ‘glancing blows against the vault of the cranium. In 
such circumstances the most favourable prognosis may usually 
be given. The writer once had a most curious, though dis- 
appointing, experience in this connection. When on a shooting 
expedition in East Africa he came across a ‘herd of water buck, 
and, selecting the largest one, fired at it. The range was about 
two hundred yards and the bullet was a 0.303-inch hollow-nose. 
The herd stampeded, including the buck aimed at, but another 
buck just behind fell without a sound or struggle, apparently 
stone dead. Walking leisurely up to it, the writer put his rifle 
on the ground, and was proceeding to examine the animal, 
when it suddenly recovered consciousness, gained an upright 
position, and staggered off into the bush, never to be seen 
again. The blood marks on the ground clearly indicated that 
the beast had been struck somewhere in the nape of the neck, 
and it is more than probable that the bullet grazed, but did not 
penetrate the bony casing of the brain, thereby transmitting 
sufficient shock to its contents to produce temporary oblivion. 

The dense, inelastic, fibrous membranes of the brain play a 
most important part in gunshot injuries of the head. The dura 
mater, a tough, cloth-like covering of the brain, separating it 
from the skull, arrests much of the bone débris that would other- 
wise be forced by the projectile into the substance of the brain; 
and the tent-like covering of the lesser brain shields that organ 
from a large part of the shock delivered to the big brain when 
the latter is struck. Fracture of the bones forming the eye- 
socket, together with dislocation. of the eyeball, is not un- 
common after bullet perforations of the fore-brain. 


The following experiments were made with a view to illus- 
trate the effects of different bullets upon the human head. These 
heads are now preserved in spirit, and may be seen bv anyone 
who takes the trouble to pay a visit to the Haslar Hospital 
Museum. In each case the head was so placed that the line 
of fire coincided with a line passing from the centre of the 
forehead to the junction of the skin of the neck with the scalp. 
The range in every case was six feet. 


Head No. 1. 

Horizontal circumference ... as vee $i 21-2 inches. 
Antero-posterior diameter eet sia its 4! sy 
Distance from chin to vertex _... bea “ 94 455 
Lateral diameter... tk = ’ er fy Meaeere 
Weight of head before firing... Es ... 137:000 ounces. 

+ » after firing a es --- 1369500 ~ ,, 
Loss of weight caused by bullet... 5% .. 0500 ,, 
Relative loss of weight... Ss al ...  0°0036 
Bullet ... sas a ed: bee as ... Mauser, hard-nosed. 
Diameter of bullet ... ss sh se ... 0°276-inch. 
Weight of bullet ..: a5 «$s 3a ... 17290 ins. 
Velocity of bullet |... Ps he 5s 2200-0 feet-seconds. 
Energy of bullet .... as es ra .--1846°0 foot-pounds. 


Value of HF ap ore sal dye we 2450 
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The entrance aperture was 0.05 inch in diameter. The 
exit measured 0.12-inch by 0.06-inch; its edges were slightly 
turned in, and a small quantity of brain matter exuded from it. 
The lower jaw, vault and face bones were intact, with the ex- 
ception of the already mentioned apertures in the frontal and 
occipital bones. After the bullet had perforated the head it 
underwent a further perforation of 27 inches of water and 8 
inches of soft fir wood, and suffered no deformation. 


Head No. 2. 

Horizontal circumference ... ros Ss Me 21°0 inches. 
Antero-posterior diameter... — 48 x 12 4 
Distance from chin to vertex... eal oo O23 +: Liss 
Lateral diameter... wee et es eet 54 (Cy, 
Weight of head before firing... fe ... _130°000 ounces. 

‘a », after firing bie a] 333 93°250_ ,, 
Loss of weight caused by bullet... ot 5g 36°750 =, 
Relative loss of weight... ae <ad ding 02857 
Bullet ... Se oie ios a ah ... Mauser, soft-nosed. 
Diameter of bullet .. wt as At. at 0°276-inch. 
Weight of bullet... g. i. She ...  172°0 grains. 
Velocity of bullet ... - oa a ... 2200°0 feet-seconds. 
Energy of bullet... sal ate me ... 1846-0 foot-pounds. 

D? 

Value of WwW -_ ae be ae ae 2°50 


Both entrance and exit apertures were indeterminate, being 
directly continuous with large lacerations extending through- 
out the scalp. Some of Rite rents were seven and eight 
inches long; sixteen fragments of bone, together weighing four 
and a half ounces, were found hanging to the scalp by shreds 
of periosteum. The lower jaw was intact, but all the bones 
of the vault, base, and upper part of the face were smashed to 
fragments. The projectile itself broke up into several small 
pieces in its passage through the brain, and some of these, 
emerging from the skull, underwent a further penetration of 
twenty-five inches of water and 0.25 inches of soft fir wood 
backing. 


Head No. 3. 

Horizontal circumference ... i = itp 21°7 inches 
Antero-posterior diameter ve a 74 yy 
Distance from chin to vertex... 4 a2 wes 
Lateral diameter ... re iS ye es 56 ,, 
Weight of head before firing... ron --- 158°000 ounces. 

= », after firing ane see ...  117°000 ai 
Loss of weight caused by bullet... e a 41000 —,, 
Relative loss of weight... wee be rae 0°2631 
Bullet ... oe ma oe + bas ..  Martini-Henry. 
Diameter of bullet ... ose ante oe ie 0°450-inch. 
Weight of bullet... sae ae s35 ... 480°0 grains. 
Velocity of bullet .. rep eos . aee-:1315°0 feet-seconds. 
Energy of 7 ae ot Jglind 323 ... 1841-0 foot-pounds. 
Value of W sig bas ss ‘se sais 2-950. 


The entrance and exit apertures were indeterminate, being 
connected with long rents extending throughout the scalp. 
Eight fragments of bone, together weighing five ounces, were 
found hanging by periosteum to the collapsed head. The 
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scalp was divided up into four large triangular flaps and one 
median leaf-shaped one; the longest of these measured eight 
inches. Some of these flaps included the whole thickness of 
the scalp, bone, and membranes, The base of the skull alone 
was fractured into over forty fragments; all the face bones 
were broken up, but the lower jaw unhurt, 


The bullet mushroomed, presumably inside the skull, and 
after emerging from it underwent a further perforation of twenty 
inches of water. 


Head No. 4. 

Horizontal circumference ... es ‘2 os 22°7 inches. 
Antero-posterior diameter Sag of eA 7%; 
Distance from chin to vertex... om 8 10° Fe 
Lateral diameter... ish je Pit tis 6" ‘ 
Weight of head before firing... % --- _ 173°000 ounces. 

de », after firing 3&3 ie ..  129°500 ,, 
Loss of weight caused by bullet .. a ae 43°5000 ,, 
Relative loss of weight... Bs rea i 0°2518. 
Bullet ... ie e oi S25 eh Lob Snider. 
Diameter of bullet ... ts is sa “ 0°577-inch, 
Weight of bullet... se seb ae .  480°0 grains. 
Velocity ot bullet... We ie ab ... 1240°0 teet-seconds. 
Energy of bullet... 2 Ses a ... 1637-0 foot-pounds. 
Value of WwW ies wn a3 sis ose 4°850. 


The entrance and exit apertures were indeterminate, being 
continuous with large rents in the scalp varying from three to 
nine inches in length; six loose fragments of bone, weighing 
1.25 ounces, were suspended by shreds of periosteum from 
the completely disorganised cranium. All the bones of the 
base, vault, and face, were broken up into small pieces. The 
lower jaw was fractured opposite the right canine tooth, the 
frontal bone alone accounted for sixteen pieces; cerebral fluid 
was forced out of the nostrils and out of the ears, and both eyes 
were partially proptosed. The further penetration of the frag- 
ments of the bullet was inappreciable. One or two small 
fragments were embedded to a depth of 0.1 inch to 0.2 inch 
in the fir wood forming the backing. The majority, however, 
still remained scattered throughout the remains of the skull. 

Organs like the stomach, bladder, and intestines are 
gtievously injured and their contents scattered far and wide if 

uid be present in any appreciable quantity. If empty, how- 
ever, minute apertures are produced, which close immediately 
after the passage of the ‘bullet, and heal by first intention, thus 
eabeeur a any leakage of the contents and subsequent peri- 
toneal infection. For this reason a soldier wounded in the 
stomach after a full meal would have a much smaller chance 
of recovery than one wounded whilst in a fasting condition. 
A pig’s stomach was fired at with a 0.303-inch bullet at a 
range of ten yards. The apertures of entrance and exit were 
of equal size, scarcely measuring 0.20-inch across. A second 
pig’s stomach, partially filled with fluid, was then fired at 
under similar circumstances, the aperture of entrance 
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measured 0.20-inch diameter; the aperture of exit was.0.50-inch 
by o.80-inch diameter. Experiments with the bladder and in- 
testines gave similar results. 

The possibility of more than one coil of gut having been 
perforated must be borne in mind when dealing with bullet 
lesions of the alimentary canal. 


Similar experiments made upon the heart of the sheep and 
bullock prove that bullet wounds of the ventricular cavities 
during a state of complete contraction—artificially produced 
outside the body—show small entrance and exit apertures; on 
the other hand, wounds of the ventricles when full and ex- 
panded show ruptures and lacerations of muscles and valves. 


Modern bullet wounds of the lungs as a rule heal quickly 
and easily. It is obvious that a cubic inch of lung tissue at 
the end of inspiration contains a smaller proportion of solid 
and liquid matter than at the end of expiration, when the walls 
of the air cells are approximated. Practically this may be 
of but little interest; but nevertheless the fact remains that a 
soldier hit in his region just at the end of taking a deep breath 
would sustain less damage—other things being equal—than if 
hit at the end of expiration. Two pairs of sheep’s lungs were 
taken; the first was forcibly inflated and the second deflated 
as much as possible, the wind-pipe of each being then closed. 
After firing a Lee-Metford bullet through them it was found 
that the air-distended lungs had suffered less than the others. 


The lubricating wax with which some bullets are coated 
acts chemically upon the copper in the sheathing to produce 
a subacetate of copper. Now only the minutest traces of 
such verdigris could possibly gain access to any bullet wound, 
and it is not likely that any poisonous effects would follow 
the application of so minute a quantity of this salt. The 
brass-sheathed Remington bullet used by the Filipinos in the 
American-Filipino campaign undoubtedly caused a higher per- 
centage of cases of tetanus amongst the American soldiers than 
did the neat little Mauser bullet with which the Filipinos were 
also armed. However, the tetanus was probably due rather to the 
greater smashing and lacerating effects of the clumsy 0.440- 
inch Remington bullet than to any difference in composition of 
their respective sheaths. Bullets containing a high percentage 
of steel in their sheathing rust more easily in wounds than 
the cupro-nickel sheathed ones. The power of the bullet. at 
close. ranges to drag. the wad of the cartridge into 
the depths of the tissues. and its liability at medium and long 
ranges. to push or draw in shreds of clothing, are factors not 
to be overlooked in connection with deep suppuration of the 
bullet track, 

Owing te the extremely short contact-time of the modern 
projectile — about one-eight-thousandth of a second — pain, 
which at first sight we might expect to accompany or follow the 
actual perforation, is often totally absent, and in moments of 
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extreme excitement even so large a region as the chest may be 
completely perforated without the victim being aware at the 
time of the fact. Local anzsthesia of the bullet wound, es- 
pecially in the Deonimity of its entrance is another character- 
istic caused by the modern projectile. 


External bleeding from bullet apertures is usually very 
slight. Severe internal hemorshage, however, is not rare, 
as the modern small-bore bullet bores its way through the 
larger blood vessels instead of pushing them aside, as did the 
older bullets. 


The limit of small-bore projectiles with very high angular 
velocities must soon be reached for mechanical reasons, if, 
indeed, it has not already been overstepped in the 0.236-inch 
American bullet, which not infrequently strips inside the barrel 
of the rifle. Military surgeons of all nations have noted with 
Satisfaction the general and universal tendency during the 
present decade towards the adoption of less malign bullets, 
and they will ever welcome the advent of every diminution of 
calibre and weight of the projectile, so long ‘as its ballistic 
properties are not interfered with. Quite recently our illustrious 
neighbours, the Germans, have been experimenting with a 
new bullet called the ‘‘S” or Spitz-Geschoss, which shows 
every indication of causing far less dangerous wounds than 
their 1888 pattern Mauser bullet, with at the same time a 
distinct gain in ballistic value. This bullet has been lightened 
by 72.7 grains by paring away the anterior end so as to make 
it much more pointed and sre Ms shaped. The muzzle velocity 
has been increased by 810 feet-seconds, partly by this lighten- 
ing of the bullet and partly by an increased chamber pressure. 
A comparison of the Spitze-Geschoss bulfet with the Lee- 
Metford is shown in Table V. 


Table V., showing comparison between the English Lee- 
Metford and the German Sphitze-Geschoss Bullet. 








2 i Lee- Spitze- 
Metford. Geschoss. 
Diameter sa ras age ReCE pas S33 0-303 0°315 
Weight in grains ig og ne ae oobt C00 215 154 
Velocity at 0 yards... ‘a PaaS $y hk et 2,060 2,909 
” <F posue ons wppi's s+ apse Ue 040 be 1,229 1,712 
we 1,000 yards ai aa 2 oc pe 886 1,039 
Striking energy at 0 yards ... ia a3 Siw ie 2,036 2,916 
pe ay 500 yards “8 on ve «a 724 1,009 
do i 1, yards bay <6 & af 377 871 
Height of trajectory for a range of 400 yards. 
At reese ae is al ee, Egon re 0 0 
At 100 _,, 19 8°5 
oa ma 28 11°75 
” ” 22 9°0 
” ” 0 0 
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In the author’s opinion much may yet be done to render 
modern bullets still more humane; more particularly would he 
urge the adoption of the following :— 


1. A general lowering of calibre to at least 0.300-inch. 
The 0.270-inch bullet possesses excellent ballistic 
properties and quite sufficient stopping power for 
civilised warfare. 


2. A projectile which is ogival and sheathed at both 
ends. The use of an elongated projectile, with 
an ogival head, having a curvature of, say, four 
to six calibres, and an ogival tail with curvature 
equal to one to two calibres, would do away with 
much of the vacuum effects, give increased range 
and stability, and disallow of any divorce between 
core and mantle. 


3. The cannelure which exists in some bullets just above 
the base to be made obsolete, as it impedes flight 
by causing eddies and stern waves, and greatly 
exaggerates the bullet’s hydrodynamic effects. 


4. A sheath that does not easily rust, such, for instance, 
as our own cupro-nickel one. The sheath of the 
Mauser bullet, as used in the late Boer war, was 
composed either of an alloy of copper, nickel, and 
zinc, or of steel coated with cupro-nickel, and was 
exceedingly liable to rust, especially when lying 
in a wound. 


In conclusion, the author confidently prognosticates that 
in consequence of the inevitable further evolution of the bullet 
towards perfection, those protracted cases of suppurating bullet 
wounds with which the military surgeon of to-day has not 
infrequently to deal will be looked upon by surgeons of the 
future as pathological curiosities. 
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ARMY FINANCE AS A MILITARY SCIENCE. 


By Captain T. ORMSBY, Army Pay Department. 





Continued from June JOURNAL, p. 846, and concluded. 





(The delay in publishing the second part of this article has been 
due to quite unavoidable circumstances.) 





PART II. 


FROM what has already been written it will be apparent that 
the present organisation of the Finance Department, in spite 
of all its faults, is preferable to the old, inasmuch as it rests on 
a sounder basis. Instead of the administrative and executive 
work being dealt with by two separate departments having no 
real connection with each other, we now have, in theory at 
least, one department under the responsible accounting officer. 
This in itself is a great step in the right direction, and it may 
be hoped that in this, as well as in other branches of our military 
organisation, we have advanced during the last few years an 
appreciable distance towards the goal of perfection, than which 
no lesser ideal should be tolerated, at least by those who claim 
to be considered professional soldiers, no matter to what branch 
of the Service they may belong. 

It is intended now to suggest how the existing organisation 
might be improved, and the faults which have been brought 
to light during the past three years remedied; but before pro- 
ceeding to do so it is advisable to refer briefly to an alternative 
scheme of organisation which is referred to indirectly in the last 
Blue Book, and which the report of the Esher Committee would 
appear to advocate. 

In answer to question 3,244, the Director-General states : 
‘‘The present system is, although not in its entirety, to a 
very great degree the outcome of the recommendations of what 
is known as the Esher Report. You will find in that Report 
the whole tone of the change is within their directorates and 
within their departments to give a very free hand to the military 
members of the council and the military directors. They say in 
their Recommendations : ‘When once the annual estimates have 
been settled, the members of the Army Council will be re- 
sponsible for expenditure within the amounts voted by Parlia- 
ment, and will be subject to no controlling authority except 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ I do not say that that is 
the case, but I say that that is the tone which underlies the 
charge (change ?). That was the general indication of the policy 
which was to result.” 

And again, in reply to question 3,246, the Director-General 
adds: ‘‘They (the Esher Committee) go on to say that ‘while 
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the finance member is the equal of his colleagues on the council, 
his subordinates are those of all other members as their sub- 
ordinates are his. Departmental finance is not the master but 
the handmaid of administration.’ ’’ 

From this it would almost appear as if the intention of 
the Esher Committee was to abolish the system of having one 
accounting officer for the army directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment and to divide his functions among the different members 
of the Army Council; or is it just possible that the Committee 
had failed to grasp the principle underlying the responsibility 
of the accounting officer by means of which Parliamentary 
control is maintained, and were confusing the functions of that 
individual with those of the finance member? The reference 
to the latter and his subordinates is especially interesting when 
read in conjunction with the views of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee and the Treasury. At question 5,893 the Director-General 
is asked : ‘‘Have you an appeal from the decision of the financial 
member of council to the Secretary of State? Do you consider 
that you have the power of appeal? Answer: ‘‘As accounting 
officer, I should appeal direct to whoever was the proper 
authority, and I think it is now practically clear from what Mr. 
Chalmers (representing the Treasury) has said, that it is the 
Secretary of State, and not the Secretary of State in Council. 
The matter would go through the financial member as a matter 
of courtesy, to the Secretary of State; but I cannot conceive 
that he would ever block it. He could not stop it eventually 
going to the Secretary of State. He might put in his own view 
if he disagreed with me.’’ t 

Taking into consideration that the accounting officer is not 
a member of the Army Council, and that the Public Accounts 
Committee have endorsed the view that he can only be over- 
ruled by the Secretary of State, and not by a majority of the 
Army Council, is it not evident, whatever the Esher Committee 
may have intended, that departmental finance, so far from 
becoming the handmaid, still remains the master of adminis- 
tration? Further, is it not possible that both the existing 
system and the Esher Committee may be wrong, and that the 
true solution of the problem may be found, as is often the case, 
by taking a middle course, and making departmental finance 
neither the master nor the handmaid, but the colleague of 
administration? It must not be supposed from what has been 
written here that the question of Parliamentary control is likely 
to be seriously affected by any system that is within the scope 
of practical politics. The safeguards with which our constitu- 
tion is hedged are alone sufficient to render impracticable, if not 
impossible, any system which would be likely to seriously affect 
the control of Parliament over the allocation or the expenditure 
of public funds, and the subject is one better calculated to 
provide material for what a witness described as *‘ those interest- 
ing academic discussions with which the time of the Public 
Accounts Committee is largely occupied,’’ than to serve any 
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practical purpose. What has to be considered is the ames | 
with which Parliament would be likely to view any change whic 
might have even the appearance of lessening the control which 
is at present exercised, and it is necessary to bear this in mind 
when considering the possibilities of a system which had for its 
object the transference of the responsibilities of the accounting 
officer to the various members of the Army Council. It is also 
well to consider the practical difficulties which would arise in 
attempting to carry such a system into effect. To bring these 
home in a simple manner it is only necessary to reflect on the 
extent to which the functions of the different members of the 
Army Council become intermingled when we trace them down 
to the level of the man in the field. The rations which feed 
him are supplied by the Quartermaster-General’s Department. 
The Master-General of Ordnance is responsible for the ammuni- 
tion with which he fills his pouch before going into action, 
while the Adjutant-General provides the medical attendance 
which is lavished upon him should he report sick, or his anatomy 
become disorganised by an enemy’s bullet. As all these matters 
have their financial side, it is obvious, if the system of separate 
financial responsibility were introduced, that the local branch of 
the Finance Department would either have to be divided into 
separate watertight compartments—a clumsy and costly pro- 
ceeding—or else that the finance officers would be subject to 
pat from several different sources—a system which could 
scarcely be conducive to efficiency, and which, however satis- 
factory for the moment to those exercising military command, 
would, by relegating army finance to an entirely subordinate 
position, tend to result in excessive loss and waste during periods 
of emergency and stress. The Blue Book on the South African 
War Stores scandals, amply demonstrates the dangers that arise 
fromthe want of a highly-trained Finance Dept. in the field, 
and the futility of expecting the same individual to exercise 
simultaneously the functions of a finance and business expert, 
together with those of a military commander. No doubt, to the 
professional soldier, the idea of a system which would give each 
military member of the Army Council absolute control of his 
own votes within a limit laid down by Parliament, will have 
many attractions; but apart from the difficulties which he has 
endeavoured to point out, the writer considers that the 
probability of Parliament ever sanctioning such a system is 
extremely remote. Moreover, the chief advantages claimed for 
the above system could be equally well obtained by giving the 
responsible accounting officer a seat on the Army Council, as 
already suggested; his position in relation to Parliament need 
be in no way affected, while the Council as a whole would be 
given just that share in financial responsibility and control 
which is necessary to place our military organisation on a sound 
and business-like footing. 


It may be suggested that such an arrangement might fead 
to friction, but even admitting that there might be increased 
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possibilities for disagreement, it is surely preferable that when 
such do arise (as on occasions they inevitably must), the matter 
should be fought out on thé Council itself rather than that 
military administrators should be exposed to the everlasting 
pinpricks which the present system of financial control is capable 
of inflicting. The possibilities of friction would be further 
lessened if the Finance Department were organised, as here 
suggested, on a military or semi-military basis, for once this 
is done there is no reason why the department should not be 
able to produce military men capable of filling the position of 
accounting officer, for, provided they are given the necessary 
business and financial training, it is futile to argue that a certain 
amount of military training and experience is not an additional 
advantage; it is, indeed, just what is wanted to broaden the 
outlook and turn the sound theorist into the sound practitioner. 
In considering this question, it is necessary, above all things, 
to disabuse the mind of all prejudice, and try to view the matter 
in its true perspective. This should be no question of civilians 
versus soldiers, or soldiers versus civilians. Years ago, when 
dealing with the same subject, the writer expressed the opinion 
that the only statesmanlike solution was to take what was best 
on both sides, and weld them into one homogeneous whole, 
which should be responsible both for the system and the carry- 
ing out of the system on which the army is paid. The truth 
of this contention seems to be admitted, but the endeavour to 
carry it into practice would not appear to have been wholly 
successful. Any impartial person, who takes the time and the 
trouble to inquire into the working of our system of military 
administration and finance, will find that the tendency is, and 
long has been, for the civilian and military elements to pull in 
opposite directions, and this refers to the whole of our military 
administration, as well as to the finance branch in particular. 
In the latter case, indeed, the teams have been yoked in such 
a manner as to render an even pull almost impossible, and 
although, in time of peace, the financial coach may roll along 
in a fairly satisfactory manner, what is going to happen when 
it has to bear the strain which the next. great war will throw 
upon it? 

One argument that is constantly advanced in favour of the 
present system is, that general officers have reported favourably 
upon it and like it, because it relieves them of responsibility. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, under the existing 
system, the individual who is responsible for finance in a com- 
mand is the general in charge of administration, and surely a 
system which places this responsibility upon him with one hand, 
and seeks to relieve him of it with the other, stands self- 
condemned as unsound. What is wanted is a_ properly 
organised Military Finance Department, capable not only of 
the highest degree of departmental efficiency, but also of making 
its influence as a part of our military system felt throughout 
the service generally, This is never likely to be attained so 
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long as the responsible accounting officer occupies a position 
entirely separate and apart from those who are responsible for 
the administration of the army. Indirectly, this has resulted in 
considerable confusion taking place as regards the separate 
functions of an accounting and an auditing department. The 
duty of the former should be to prevent waste, that of the latter 
to discover it; but so confused has the issue become in the 
minds of thoSe connected with Army Finance, that it is no 
uncommon thing to hear responsible officials refer to the account- 
ing officer, auditing his own accounts, a function which belongs 
properly to the comptroller and auditor-general. This con- 
fusion between accounting and auditing is brought out very 
clearly in a case which is dealt with in the recent Blue Book, and 
which is of considerable importance in determining the extent 
to which questions of finance may impinge on matters of admini- 
stration. At para. 29 of their Second Report, the Public 
Accounts Committee state :— 


Stocks OF SMALL ARM AMMUNITION. 


‘‘ The comptroller and auditor-general drew attention to the 
fact that large quantities of this ammunition existed in certain 
stations abroad, which were of old dates of manufacture, and 
suggested that if the stock was excessive, loss might occur 
through deterioration. Your Committee learned that if it was 
brought to the notice of the Director-General of Army Finance 
from War Office papers, that large accumulations of old 
ammunition were held in stock, it would be one of his proper 
functions to draw the attention of the responsible officer—the 
Master-General of the Ordnance—to the matter, and to make 
inquiry as to the necessity of keeping so large an amount. In 
the case under review, this was done, and the explanation given 
was considered satisfactory.’’ There are several interesting 
matters in connection with the discussion which led up to the 
insertion of the above paragraph in the Report. The Director- 
General of Army Finance lays it down very clearly that, in his 
opinion, it would be outside the scope of his functions as account- 
ing officer to raise any question on a matter of this nature, 
until it became a matter of account (i.e., owing to a loss which 
would have to be written off), but that he might, and, in fact, 
did raise the question in his capacity as Director of Finance. 
It is not, however, wholly clear to what extent the Committee 
endorse this view; they say, ‘‘if it was brought to the notice 
of the Director-General of Army Finance from War Office 
papers . . . . it would be one of his proper functions to 
draw the attention of the responsible officer to the matter.”’ 
Now, if it is one of the proper functions of the Director-General 
to raise a question of this sort, it must be presumed that it is 
equally the proper function of his local representative to do the 
same, for it can hardly be argued that an important matter of 
this sort, which might involve a loss of thousands of pounds of 
public money, is to be left to the mere chance of the Director- 
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General personally happening to cast his eye on War Office 
papers, which would draw his attention to the matter. In other 
words, the Public Accounts Committee appear to endorse the 
view that it is within the functions of the Finance Department 
to raise a question on what at first sight would appear to be 
purely a matter of administration. Now, it is evident that if the 
highest efficiency and economy are to be attained, it is important 
that the functions (the limitations as well as the scope) of the 
Finance Department should be clearly laid down and understood 
by those who have the honour of serving in it, and as this is 
a question which may have far-reaching consequences, it is as 
well to pursue the matter a little further, and see where the 
adoption of this principle may lead us. Suppose that on some 
future occasion a Director-General of Army Finance was asked 
why he had not raised a similar question, and replied: ‘‘I did 
not do so as the matter was not brought to my notice, my local 
representative being under the impression that ammunition, 
like wine, improved with old age.’’ Would such a reply be 
considered satisfactory? If not, are we not led to the inevitable 
conclusion that finance officers, in addition to being trained 
financial experts, should be also trained experts in every technical 
question of military administration? It may, perhaps, be said 
that the above example is extreme, not to say absurd; but let us 
take another case, which will appeal at least to the military 
reader. 

The Germans happen to have a rifle which gives a much 
lower trajectory than our latest pattern of service weapon. To 
attain the same results with ours we should have to use a 
ome which would have a very deteriorating effect on the 

arrel. 

Suppose that in their anxiety to equal the Germans, our 
military administrators were to sanction the use of such a cart- 
ridge, with the result that instead of lasting their full time our 
weapons were worn out prematurely, and had to be replaced at 
immense cost. It is conceivable that the Director-General of 
Army Finance might be asked, why he had not drawn attention 
to such a practice, which was likely to result in a large loss of 
public money. The obvious reply would be, that he was a 
finance and not a musketry expert; the real question at stake is, 
what is he intended to be, and what are the proper functions 
of his department? No doubt, like everything else, they are 
to be found by taking a happy mean; but surely in matters 
which may be of immense national importance, it is advisable 
that they should be as clearly defined as possible. It cannot 
be conducive to efficiency that the mistakes of any Administra- 
tive Department should be liable to be laid on the shoulders 
of the Finance Department; or, in other words, as a member 
of the Public Accounts Committee put it, that the accounting 
officer should occupy the post of whipping-boy for other people. 

The present system is nothing less than an attempt to apply 
to the army conditions which are only suitable to the Civil 
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Service. In the latter Service the accounting officer is, as a 
rule, virtually the head of his department, and presides over a 
comparatively simple and businesslike organisation. The 
army, on the contrary, is a large and complicated machine 
which, like the British Constitution, has grown up in defiance of 
rather than in accordance with, fixed principles. Army finance 
is a much more complicated subject than the casual student of 
military science might at first sight be led to imagine. It is 
doubtful whether in any branch of the Service the need of a 
highly-trained professional staff is more urgent. It has recently 
been pointed out in several very influential quarters that one of 
the weak points in our military system is the want of systematic 
study by officers, and especially junior officers. These remarks 
may of course have been intended to apply only to officers of 
the fighting branches, the military officers of the finance 
branch, at any rate, have received little encouragement 
in this direction. But, leaving these wunfrocked officers, 
as the Director-General of Army Finance very aptly 
describes them, out of the question altogether, is it not fair 
to ask that a study of their profession by members of the finance 
branch, whether civil or military, should be permitted to extend 
beyond the elements of simple arithmetic and the very rudi- 
mentary knowledge of book-keeping which together form the 
chief stand-by of the budding aspirant for the position of 
whipping-boy to the administrative departments? Under the 
present system it is quite possible that an officer of the rank 
of lieut.-colonel, paid at the rate of about £600 a year, may 
find the greater part of his morning’s work consist in a hunt 
through that extraordinary mass of regulations and amend- 
ments which is dignified by the name of the Army Clothing 
Regulations, in order to ascertain whether Private Jones should 
or should not be charged with the half value of one pair of 
cotton drawers (part worn) which he was provided with on 
going to prison. . By careful attention to detail the said officer 
may in the course of time become a regular expert as regards 
the price and disposal of cotton drawers in their different stages 
of wear. Such expert knowledge may be very good in its way, 
but it is open to doubt how far it will carry him when in the 
future he finds himself on active service in a critical campaign 
expected to be able to give financial advice to the G.O.C., and 
responsible for millions of public money which are passing 
through his hands. If real reform is desired in this important 
branch of our military organisation it is essential that the finance 
branch should be placed in a position which will ensure it that 
degree of prestige to which, in common with other branches 
of the Service it is fairly entitled. Many readers may have 
heard the story of the distinguished general who on being in- 
formed that the cash which he had urgently requisitioned would 
be sent in due course under charge of an army paymaster, wired 
back: ‘‘ Send the cash, d—n the paymaster.’’ Whether true 
or not, the story is instructive as illustrative of the attitude 
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which even the higher ranks of the Service are sometimes prone 
to adopt towards a branch which under no circumstances can 
ever hope to be extremely popular. Those who have the ad- 
vantage of being closely acquainted with the social life of the 
Service must be well aware that this tendency, so far from 
being modified, is likely to be greatly increased by the existing 
state of affairs. Whiy this state of affairs should be allowed 
to continue, in: view of the evidence of the Director-General, 
is a matter which is causing considerable wonder. A very 
simple change in the existing organisation would suffice 
to overcome the principal objections which have been urged 
against it. The material for forming a soa branch is still 
to hand in the officers and men of the Army Pay Department 
and Corps, though each year their numbers are growing less. 
The military branch might be assigned the duties of executive 
accounting work and financial advice, the civilian side dealing 
with the examination and financial criticism, the whole remain- 
ing as at present under the Director-General of Army Finance. 
To insure the two branches being kept’ in touch and to give 
individuals the opportunity of becoming fully acquainted with 
every branch of their work and fitting themselves for the higher 
posts, which should be equally open to both branches, a certain 
number in each grade on the military side should be seconded 
for service with the civil branch for a period not exceeding three 
to five years, while junior members of the latter should be 
obliged to put in one or two out of their first five years’ service 
attached to a Military Accounts Office. By this means the mili- 
tary officers would be given a chance of becoming acquainted 
with the financial mind of the War Office, and of obtaining an 
insight into questions of financial policy, while the civilians 
would become practically acquainted with the executive work 
which it would afterwards become their duty to examine. This 
scheme would have all the advantages of the existing system, 
with the addition of a military branch ready to take the field 
when required. The latter might be organised on the following 
basis :— 





1 Major-General (Assistant Director of Finance)..........-. 1,200 
10 Colonels (Finance Staff Officers, 1st Class, at £850) ... 8,500 
40 Lieut.-Colonels ,, “i and Class, at £600) ... 24,000 
50 Majors * A 3rd Class, at £500) ... 25,000 
60 Captains ite ‘* 4th Class, at £400) .., 24,000 
60 Lieutenants Lis », (acting), at £250) ......... . 4§,000 

“ROUME ty os sobs ofenpesoassonanensei> 97,700 


This establishment ought to be sufficient, and would show 
a saving of between £8,000 and £9,000 on the old Army Pay 
Department, and as the duty of giving financial advice would 
be assigned to the military department, an economy might also 
be effected by again centralising the examination at the War 
Office. Vacancies on the permanent establishment would be 
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filled from the acting list, which would consist of subaltern 
officers with not less than two years’ service, who would serve 
in an acting capacity for two or three years, subject in special 
cases to an extension to five years. Appointment to the per- : 
manent grade would be made by selection from the acting list, 

the qualifying test being an examination in the subjects con- 
nected with military administration and finance. These two 
subjects so constantly overlap that it is essential that those who 
are dealing with the one should have a knowledge of the other, 
if only to be able to distinguish the difference. Under the 
proposed system, each G.O.C. would have an officer of the 
finance staff on his staff who would assist him in financial work 
in the same way that the general staff assist in training and the 
administrative staff in administration. A certain percentage of 
qualified officers would return to their regiments, and two or 
three years’ absence would not have unfitted them for the re- 
sumption of regimental and combatant duties, while the ex- 
perience they would have gained of the business side of their 
profession ought to prove extremely valuable to those who 
wished to qualify for the administrative staff. At present these 
officers have to pick up their knowledge piecemeal, and many 
must find their lack of financial and business experience a 
serious drawback. No doubt these suggestions will meet with 
strong opposition from those who refused to recognise the 
revolution which was gradually taking — in the old Army 
Pay Department. In the earlier days of its existence entry to 
it was too often an alternative to being laid on the shelf, with 
the result that a class of army paymasters grew up who neither 
took nor professed to take the slightest interest whatever in their 
profession. In more recent years this state of affairs had been 
deliberately altered by those in authority. Entry into the de- 
partment became extremely difficult, and a most rigid process 
of selection was enforced. By this means a class of officers 
was attracted into the department to whom a career on the 
staff or in any other department of the army was equally open. 
Nearly every branch of the Service, including the Scientific 
Corps, had its representatives ini the department, many of 
whom had served as adjutants and qualified in every course 
which the regimental officer is allowed to attend. When the 
reorganisation of 1905 took place, all this was forgotten. 
Not only was the good service which had been necessary to 
qualify for entry to the department forgotten, but many officers 
were actually placed in a worse position than if they had never 
entered the army at all, but had joined the lower division of 
the Civil Service, while for such few privileges as they did 
obtain they appear to be indebted to thé civil rather than the 
military authorities. 

If the present system is to continue and army finance is 
really to be placed in the curious position of neing divorced 
from the army, a pronouncement to that effect would clear the 
air. It is, however, to be hoped that in considering the matter, 
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due regard will be given to the fact that a system which may 
suffice in peace is not necessarily the best for war. The strength 
of the chain is governed by the strength of its weakest link, and 
the real point to be considered is how this system will work under 
the worst and not under the most favourable circumstances. 
Whether the reforms which may be necessary should be made 
on the lines indicated here, which would possibly involve 
changes of a very serious and perhaps constitutional character 
is a matter upon which opinions will doubtless differ, and which 
can only be decided by those in whose hands the destiny of the 
country for the time being rests. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THe DEFENCE OF SEA FRONTS. ARTILLERY TACTICS. 


AS all the other means of defence employed against the 
attack of ships are really adjuncts to the guns, the conduct of 
the defence of sea fronts can best be discussed under the head- 
ing of artillery tactics; and details generally treated separately 
as belonging to the engineering side of fortification will be dealt 
with as occasion arises, because ‘‘it is with tactics in particular 
that fortification is indissolubly connected, so much so that it 
would hardly be too much to say that Fortification is itself but 
a special branch of tactics and not a separate division of the 
Military Art.’” 

For convenience, the use of heavy, light, and medium guns 
will be considered separately, and some general remarks on 
adjuncts added; but just as several forms of attack may be 
combined, so should the action of all natures of guns be, if 
the opportunity occurs. It is very important that nothing shall 
be allowed to lessen a gun’s power to perform its primary duty ; 
but, that necessary condition being observed, the assistance 
one nature can give another should always be taken into account. 

- Again, although certain calibres will be referred to because 
they are familiar and meet the various requirements, it is not 
intended to imply that others may not be useful. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to overrate the importance of restricting the 
number of calibres, natures of guns, and types of mountings 
employed, because it reduces the cost of manufacture and up- 
keep, simplifies supply, and facilitates the training of the troops. 
So much is this the case that it justifies considerable outlay from 
time to time to make the restriction possible. The efficiency 
of harbour defence has often in the past suffered from the fatal 
policy of maintaining armament, either behind the day or not 
wanted under fresh conditions, on the plea that its upkeep 
forms only a small annual charge. It should be remembered 
that ‘‘many a mickle makes a muckle,”’ and that the maintenance 
of a type of gun or mounting involves that of special machinery 
in the arsenals for the manufacture of ammunition and for the 
repair of its parts and adjuncts. Nevertheless, it must be noted 
that the men allowed for obsolete guns form a reserve for the 
effective ones, and that is a consideration which may very 


1“ Principles of Land Defence,” by Captain A. F. Thuillier, R.E. 
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well excuse those who are responsible for conducting the defence 
of harbours if they do not always welcome true economy in 
armament. 


I.—Heavy Guns. 


Attempts to run past batteries in order to reach inner waters 
made by armoured ships being under modern conditions so 
exceptional as to seldom justify the provision of special arma- 
ment to stop them, the prevention of bombardment becomes 
almost the sole object of having heavy guns, although they also 
incidentally protect the light ones and may assist the medium. 

The first thing to secure is that no ship shall be able to 
lie within effective bombarding range of what has to be de- 
fended without being liable to injury from some battery. 

Whether it is necessary to provide batteries to prevent 
bombardment from water whence the target is quite invisible 
is open to argument. If a ship can anchor unmolested at a 
spot accurately ascertained by cross bearings, and the coast line 
and its immediate neighbourhood are accurately shown on the 
charts, it seems possible for the ‘‘error of the day’’—which is 
generally held to be the chief bar to obtaining accuracy of 
shooting without observation of fire—to be found approximately 
by trial shots at some well-defined and visible point; but there 
still remains the difficulty of giving exact quadrant elevation 
to guns on an unstable platform. It is therefore most unlikely 
that the fire of a ship from such a position will effect more than 
the creation of some annoyance. A harbour surrounded by 
dockyards, on the other hand, forms a very iarge and tempting 
target. One does not care to be subjected to any annoyance 
that can be avoided. and it is certainly not desirable that a 
hostile ship shall be able to anchor with impunity in the im- 
mediate vicinity. For these reasons such batteries are desirable 
for important naval ports, though they may not be strictly 
necessary. 

What effective bombarding range may be is purely a matter 
of opinion. Something depends on the size of the targets, and 
so effect may be obtained against a dockyard at longer ranges 
than against ships in an anchorage. But the inside a 
harbour is seldom visible from the sea, except so far as ship’s 
masts, tall chimneys of dockyard workshops, or large sheers 
may show. It follows that the fire of bombarding ships cannot 
be ‘‘observed,’’ and therefore cannot be really effective or much 
to be feared. Consider the enormous sacrifice of life the Japanese 
incurred in order to gain 203-Metre Hill asa post of observation ! 

If a harbour is so badly formed for defence as to be seen 
into from the sea, or the attack by any means can gain the 
information required for the proper correction of its fire, a 
certain amount of effect may, with a large expenditure of am- 
munition be obtained on such a target as a dockyard at the 
extreme range allowed by ships’ gun-mountings, which may be 
taken as ‘about 20,000 yards, or possibly ‘rather more. It is, 
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however, quite certain that at such an extreme range the effect 
to be expected cannot under existing conditions justify khe 
expenditure, and at ranges affording prospects of material 
results, say from 6,000 to 14,000 yards, the differences in accuracy 
of shooting of modern heavy guns are not sufficiently marked 
for an estimate of any value to be made as to where the profit 
and loss may be thought to balance. Circumstances of place 
and time and object will always affect the calculation. 

Therefore, as a principle the farther forward the batteries 
are placed the better; but as one advances seaward from a 
harbour the area of water often broadens so quickly that to 
command the whole up to the extreme gun range from the dock- 
yard or other objective would involve the employment of forts 
on artificial islands and an amount of expense which the limited 
réle of harbour defences in naval warfare cannot justify. In 
such cases the Navy concerned has to decide what it can accept 
as the least radius of defence; but its decision can only be 
arbitrary, and should only be applied when a larger radius is 
impracticable. 

The question as to what constitutes efficient command of 
a water area by fortifications, need only be answered for the 
case where the defence has superiority in naval force, because, 
as previously noted, a superior navy may attain its object by less 
hazardous means than the attack of land batteries, and, there- 
fore, a scale of defence sufficient for its harbours will be ample 
for those of inferior ones. 

In battles between naval, or between land forces, the aim 
must always be the destruction of the adversary; but the result 
of a fight between ships and forts must fall short of this, because 
neither can get at the other to complete the victory. Fortified 
harbours, too, are not positions that must be captured, but 
only posts on the lines of sea communications on which raids 
are made in order to create inconvenience interfering with the 
execution of strategical plans. Their object is achieved if they 
delay the raiders sufficiently to enable their navy to send a 
force to deal with them; and they are not siapeatttl 40 do more 
towards the eventual defeat of the attacking ships than to some 
extent cripple their fighting efficiency for a naval action. 

On land no units of the assailant’s force can be neglected 
by the defender, because if not checked they may reach covered 
positions giving them advantages, or threatening the communi- 
cations. Ships can reach no covered position, and forts have 
no communications to be threatened. In Chapter II. it was 
shown that only a few ships need be expected to attack, and 
that, as injury to even one may seriously affect the fighting 
efficiency of the whole squadron, the forts need only be armed 
to deal with a portion at a time. 


1 The mere reduction of the speed of one ship produced by the destruc- 
tion of her funnels, may cause her elimination from the fighting force, or 
reduce the chances of the squadron’s evasion of the inevitable pursuit. 
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The force the enemy may be able and inclined to employ, 
and the time he may possibly reckon on for the attack, can 
only be judged by the naval authorities; but if. the, opinion, 
expressed in Chapter III., that two or three guns can be trusted 
to impair the fighting efficiency of one ship is correct, the sites 
of the batteries; and the number of their guns, should ensure 
that all the water area within the radius of defence laid down is 
commanded at effective range by that number of guns, multiplied 
by the number of ships the naval authorities desire to have 
crippled in order that the relieving squadron, their plans make 
available, may be sure of superiority. 

What is an effective range depends on the power of the 

un and the armour protection of the ship; but under present 
conditions the latest patterns of 9.2-inch guns should be effective 
up to 6,000 yards, as at that range a large part of all ships is 
vulnerable by it. 

This opinion presumes conditions favourable to the guns. 
If the sites are bad or the range longer, the number of guns may 
have to be increased. On the other hand, too, although three 
guns per ship are desirable, the importance of some harbours, 
and the consequent scale of attack to which they are liable, 
may not be sufficient to justify more than the cost of two. One 
heavy gun, however, should never be mounted alone, unless it 
takes the place of one or two medium ones in the defences of a 
commercial port. 

In most cases only certain parts of the water area outside 
the port can be used by ships, on account of the presence of 
shoals, and this will affect the total number of guns and the 
distribution of the works. 

The above considerations determine the general position of 
the guns. Their precise sites have to be decided by a com- 
promise securing to a greater or less degree the following 
characteristics, the respective values of which are dependent on 
local conditions :— 

1. Mutual support; so that the batteries shall not be liable 
to be attacked singly in succession, and to give greater freedom 
in the selection of sites than exists if each gun has to command 
the whole of the water in its sector of fire. For example, an 
isolated battery might have to be placed on an inferior site in 
order to avoid ‘‘ dead water ’’ immediately in front of it. 

2. Concealment; fo lessen the liability to injury and 
increase the difficulty of silencing the guns. It is also calculated 
to increase the efficacy of the fire through the calmness given to 
the gunners, and may lessen the cost of construction by making 
elaborate bombproof cover unnecessary, if ‘‘ sealed patterns ’’ 
for the works are not adhered to blindly. 

Disappearing mountings greatly facilitate concealment, but 
they are complicated in construction, and liable to get out of 
order ; render the rate of fire comparatively slow ; impair accuracy 
of shooting, though the reason is not clear; and certainly, 
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through the form of their emplacements, create difficulties in 
fire direction. Their disadvantages outweigh their advantages, 
except, perhaps, in very low sites where the-attack may come 
from more than one direction simultaneously. 

3. Height above sea level. This contributes towards con- 
cealment, if the battery is not placed on the sky line as it appears 
to ships at the fighting ranges. It does not, however, as is often 
supposed, give much protection from the ships’ fire, nor increase 
the angle of descent of the projectiles sufficiently to enable the 
ships’ decks to be attacked. 

It has always been sought for since rifling gave guns long 
ranging power, because it increases the accuracy of shooting by 
facilitating observation of fire, permitting a larger error in lay- 
ing, and lessening the effect of variation in tidal levels, while 
the moral effect inherent in command of site is always of value. 
It has now become of greater importance than ever as being 
indispensable for the use of auto-sights, which simplify ranging. 

From the following table! it will be seen that with the data 
previously adopted, an elevation of at least 200 feet is desirable 
for heavy guns. If this is not attainable, there is an additional 
reason for taking three guns rather than two as the unit to 
ensure injury to one ship :— 


EFFECTIVE RANGE FOR AUTO-SIGHTS. 
Probable Error of the Gun Layer, 0.4 minutes. 
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Target, 20 feet freeboard, 60 feet beam, 300 feet of vulnerable length. 





9°2-inch B.L., 6-inch B.L., 4°7-inch Q.F., 
Marks IX. and X. Mark VII. Marks I.—IV. 


Target Target 


Height of 
Target rg 
Broadside. End on.|Broadside. End on.|/Broadside. End on. 


Battery in feet. 





50 4,100 4,600 3,700 4,100 3,200 3,700 
100 5,000 5,800 4,400 5,200 3,800 4,700 
150 5,700 6,600 4,900 6,000 4.300 5,600 
200 6,200 7,300 5,300 6,600 4,700 6,200 
300 6,900 8,400 6,000 7,800 5,300 7,300 
400 7,500 9,300 6,500 8,700 5,800 8,300 














4. Dispersion of the guns; to deprive the ships of, and to 
gain for the batteries, the advantages of concentration of fire. 

On the side of the defence dispersion of the guns is always 
advantageous, and such disadvantages as exist in field operations 
are absent in fixed defences owing to the means of communica- 
tion which are possible. Indeed, the only disadvantages are a 
moderate increase in the cost of the emplacements, and possibly 
one in the number of officers required. 


1‘* Garrison Artillery Training, 1905,”’ Vol. I., p. 164. 
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5- Position unfavourable to the attack of small landed 
parties, as otherwise large infantry guards may be necessary. 

6. Situation affording facilities for the construction of the 
emplacements, barracks, communications, etc.; to lessen the 
original cost and unkeep. 

More often than not the ground will confine the choice of 
sites within narrow limits, and the characteristics just 
enumerated will have to be obtained, as far as possible, through 
the treatment of the details of construction. 

There are instances on the Continent of coast batteries with 
their guns in armoured turrets or cupolas, and in the place of 
our circular forts at Portsmouth and Plymouth, General 
Todleben recommended works in the form of a T, with seven 
cupolas on each arm. All such works should be avoided on 
account of their cost and of the probability of their rapidly 
becoming obsolete in consequence of increase in the power of 
guns. If, however, they are indispensable, owing to the 
breadth of water area to be defended, requiring island forts, the 
armoured turret or cupola is the best form of emplacement, as 
embrasures or gun ports restrict the arcs of fire and entail 
difficulties connected with the handling of the guns. 

Batteries on shore will nearly always suffice. In them the 
gun emplacements must be faced with earth having gentle slopes 
in order that. projectiles may not lodge, and they should be 
blended with the surrounding ground in form and colour, all 
straight lines and shadow producing projections being carefully 
avoided. 

As the supply of projectiles from stores below the gun floor 
cannot keep pace with the rate of fire of modern guns, and 
enough for an action have to be previously brought up, the 
projectiles, and, to some extent, the cartridges, can be kept at 
a moderate distance from the emplacements, provided some 
facilities, such as a light tramway, are given for bringing them 
up. Such an arrangement would often enable old batteries to 
be cheaply adapted for new armament, and in the case of new 
ones it might considerably lessen their cost, as in many places 
concealment and cover for the stores could be obtained from 
the natural features of the ground. Economy must not be 
allowed to curtail the efficiency of the guns, but that being 
assured, a greater latitude in design of works than is at present 
the fashion is permissible. 

Heavy guns, as previously noted, do not require the 
assistance of electric lights, except when they are so placed as 
to be able to help the medium in stopping blockers, boom- 
smashers, or raiding vessels, because bombardment cannot be 
effective at night and, if it could be, would take place at ranges 
beyond the radius of illumination; but the other adjuncts— 
range-finders, electric range and order dials, telephones, and 
properly equipped posts for the observation of fire—must be fully 
provided. It is absurd to incur the enormous expense of the 
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guns, mountings, ammunition, and emplacements, and then to 
make their full value unattainable by small economies. 

The tactical use of guns depends on what they are wanted to 
effect. As harbour defences derive a large part of their defensive 
value, or of their moral effect, from the fact of the attacking 
ships (especially those of an inferior navy) being obliged to 
anticipate having to fight a naval action before again reaching 
their base, and in view of the individual importance of each ship 
of a squadron in a naval action, it follows that the proper fire 
tactics for the heavy guns of sea defences are to concentrate all 
efforts to crippling the ships in succession; though, of course, 
more than one should be dealt with at a time if there are sufficient 

uns. 
” The best target to select will, perhaps, generally be the 
one most easy to attack in consequence of her position as regards 
the batteries; but a ship’s construction and her value, as com- 
pared to the others, should not be lost sight of. A weak ship 
may be more quickly disposed of, which will enable a second 
to be dealt with; and any lessening of the steaming capacity of 
the slowest will affect the speed of the squadron as a whole; 
while it may be very desirable to injure one that has a fightin 
power superior to that of any ship in the friendly force éxpected. 
In the selection of the target naval advice would be very valuable 
to a fire commander. 

Supposing penetration of a ship’s armour belt were within 
a gun’s power, it would require several shot holes on the water- 
line to secure much effect and greater accuracy of shooting than 
can be counted on with certainty, except at short ranges; and 
penetration of thick armour will always be doubtful, because a 
ship can generally make the angle of incidence unfavourable to 
the.projectile. For these reasons, and because a ship engaged 
in a side issue of the war is unlikely to put herself in a position 
where her main armour can be damaged, the fire of forts will 
have to be directed against those parts of a ship vulnerable by 
common shell. Therefore, common shell is the principal pro- 
jectile for the heavy guns of sea batteries. It is, however, 
advisable to have some armour-piercing shell—say 30 per cent.— 
because ships may make mistakes, and the augmentation of the 
vulnerable part secured with these shells may sometimes be an 
advantage. 

All the shell should have high-explosive charges, and be 
fitted with percussion fuzes. It seems as if the best effect might 
be attained by giving the fuzes a distinctly delayed action, 
because a shell hitting anywhere below the boat deck will 
probably come to rest on the protective deck or against a side, 
and the force of high explosives seems to act along the line of 
greatest resistance. In South Africa shells that burst on graze 
were several times found to have expended all their force in 
forming the crater, most of the fragments being found in it; 
and in the case of one prematurely bursting in the bore of a 
6-inch howitzer, while fragments of the gun and shell were 
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blown in all directions, the force of the explosion seemed rather 
greater to the rear, which was the direction of the line of 
resistance offered by the carriage. A large shell come to rest 
after penetration against the side of a ship might be expected 
to do the utmost damage in its power, for the side armour is not 
supported to withstand an outward blow. 

The number of rounds that should be kept with the guns 
and in the local stores is a matter of opinion. It need not be 
so large at a place near the source of supply as at one which 
is far off ; and the period of resistance, which the naval strategical 
plans may require of a fortress, affects this question probably 
more than it does any other. Some liberality should be 
exercised, for it is useless to have guns and mountings capable 
of rapid fire, and to run any risk of not being able to develop 
their full powers through shortness of supply. 

Occasionally, as was the case with a large number of the 
heavy guns at Port Arthur, the sites of the sea batteries enable 
them to give support to the defences of the land fronts. When 
this is so a special equipment of shrapnel shell should be pro- 
vided ; but this projectile has no place in the fight with ships, 
becausé the long range and the covered positions of the crews 
prevent its man-killing powers coming into play, and the effect 
sought for can be better gained by injury to material which it 
cannot inflict. 

In the past, when ships were expected to close with, or to 
endeavour to run past, the batteries, it was necessary to have 
a pattern of emplacement ensuring the utmost rapidity of fire; 
and, while the companies of Royal Garrison Artillery continually 
changed their stations, uniformity of pattern was desirable; and 
the variety of armament also made grouping of the guns 
necessary for fire direction. Now these conditions do not exist. 
Therefore, the guns can be dispersed, and full advantage of the 
ground can be taken by means of variety in the emplacements. 
At the same time the simplicity so essential in tactics can be 
attained, if the views set forth are correct, by having one gun, 
one nature of mounting, one charge, one projectile, one fuze, 
and, generally, one target. 


(To be continued.) 








REMARKS BY GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON, 
K.C.B., D.S.0., COMMANDING - IN- CHIEF, 
SOUTHERN COMMAND, ON THE TRAIN- 
ING OF THE TROOPS UNDER HIS COM- 
MAND DURING 1908. 





WHEN summing up the results of the training season it 
has hitherto been the custom to deal separately with each 
branch of the Service. In this, the last year of his tenure, the 
General Commanding-in-Chief has decided that it will be more 
illuminating if he groups the arms together and reviews their 
work comprehensively under the several tactical headings of 
Attack, Defence, and Security. 


THE ATTACK. 


Not much need be said about Cavalry or Horse Artillery, 
as, although some part of their training was carried out under 
schemes prepared at Tidworth, the Inspector-General of the 
Forces himself supervised the concluding phases of their work. 
On one point, however, the General Commanding-in-Chief 
hopes it will not be taken amiss if he says a few words of warn- 
ing and of counsel. It was noticed that guns in action acted 
upon the Cavalry opposed to them as magnets act upon steel, 
drawing upon themselves time after time the brunt of the 
mounted attack. Without for a moment touching the con- 
troversial question of Cavalry being capable or incapable of 
“‘getting home’’ against modern firearms, it will be admitted 
on all sides that they will do well, whenever they have an 
option, to choose the lesser of two evils and not the greater. 
Now, although the modern rifle may be taken for general pur- 
poses to be several times as effective as it was in 1870, still, 
when the increased resisting power of Infantry against Cavalry 
shock tactics is brought under discussion, there are several 
saving clauses which must be placed on the other side of the 
balance. Thus, taking first the rifle itself, there is good reason 
to believe that the present .303 bullet, with its complete cupro- 
nickel envelope, is less capable of stopping a horse than the 
-577 or .450 leaden bullet which preceded it. Again, it is un- 
questionable that, since the days of the Franco-Prussian war, 
infantry have been forced by other considerations to weaken 
their powers of resistance to shock and to run some serious risks 
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in respect to the dangers of a charge. Firing lines, for instance, 
are much less in hand than formerly; extensions are infinitely 
wider, and, the depth of formations being also greater, formed 
supports are usually considerably further from the front than 
they used to be. 

Not one of these compensating factors come, however, into 
play in the case of Artillery, which not only fires five times 
faster and three times further than it did in 1870, but is also, 
from its trajectory, twice as likely as it was at that date to hit 
a rapidly advancing or retiring target. For batteries, unlike 
the infantry battalion, retain their formations and close order 
discipline exactly as they had them in days when, though 
equipped with a very inferior gun, cavalry rarely cared to 
attack them, and in addition to all this possess a far greater 
power of rapidly concentrating their fire. 


The surest and best ally of Cavalry is panic; Cavalry or 
Infantry are liable to panic; guns, practically, speaking, are 
not. If Cavalry or Infantry are broken by Cavalry the victors 
may hope to kill or capture their defeated opponents in large 
numbers. If batteries are ridden into, it is only under excep- 
tional conditions, such as those which may arise during a 
pursuit, that the capture can be made good. The drivers 
gallop away; the gunners get under their guns, whence it will 
take some time to extricate them, even with the new long sword. 
Altogether, then, the General Commanding-in-Chief has no 
hesitation in directing his Cavalry that they will generally be 
playing the enemy’s game by making their main attack upon 
the guns, and that nine times out of ten they will be well 
advised if they fight shy of batteries in action unless an oppor- 
tunity can be found of charging from a direction which affords 
them no field of fire, or of attacking them with their natural and 
most deadly weapon—the bullet. 

For reasons already given, the General Commanding-in- 
Chief will refrain from discussing the work of the Horse 
Artillery at any length, and will confine himself to the sugges- 
tion that they should always endeavour to adapt their tactics 
not only to the strength but also to the character. of the arms 
against which they may be pitted. When it is fairly clear to a 

orse ering hs Chaiigander that his enemy consists only of 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery, the more audacity and dash he 
can put into his support of the oven attack the better. Even 
when the opposing force is joined by Infantry, the longer range 
of his weapon will give him ample scope for enterprise and 
daring manceuvre. But when he finds himself in the presence 
of Field Artillery, then, indeed, he will do well to temper his 
valour with discretion, and realise that the adoption of the 
open position against guns of heavier metal in action may look 
brilliant on a field day, but will wear a gloomier aspect when 
blank cartridge comes to be replaced by live shrapnel. 

Since the General Commanding-in-Chief came to Salisbury 
Plain he has lost no reasonable chance of insisting that the 
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want of co-operation between Artillery and Infantry was one of 
the weakest, if not the weakest, spots in our system of training. 
The Divisional Commander has whole-heartedly supported him, 
and yet the result affords one more proof of that hesitation— 
perhaps a wholesome hesitation—to accept new ideas which is 
the marked characteristic not only of our Army but also of 
our nation. To say that small progress has been made would 
be perhaps to put the case too strongly. A great deal has 
been done. Never, for instance, during the past season was 
the Artillery found concentrating its fire on one part of the 
hostile position whilst the Infantry assaulted another. The 
Artillery Commander is now always well informed of the plans 
of the Infantry Commander, and if those plans go as was ex- 
pected, co-operation in its broader sense is secured. But the 
general scheme of Artillery support is not yet thoroughly 
understood either by the battery or the battalion, and until 
officers commanding these units are in a position and have the 
desire cordially to co-operate, there will be waste of effort and 
unnecessary loss in every attack which takes place. The General 
Commanding-in-Chief has himself seen a battery come up into 
the Infantry firing line in the open within 600 yards of the hostile 
position. If the firing line wanted support at any cost, if, in 
other words, the situation had been desperate, it might have 
been well worth while, and a highly meritorious act thus to 
sacrifice the battery. But the Infantry Commander had never 
asked for such support, and objected strongly to the guns 
coming into action in the middle of his line, where they were 
drawing fire and forcing his men to close into the right and 
to the left. In war it is not likely that such a piece of bungling 
would take place, for when men are going to their death they 
are inclined to make very sure that their lives are not being 
thrown away for nothing; but still, the teaching is bad, and 
the fact that such things can happen shows a weak spot in the 
co-operation between subordinate Commanders of either arm. 
Want of co-operation was also often noticeable when the attack 
was being directed partly against the front and partly against 
the flank of a hostile position. It is a very beautiful feature 
of this particular opening that batteries accompany the flank 
attack to enfilade the front of the position, whilst guns are 
also ready to come into action behind the front attack so as to 
enfilade any of the defenders who are thrown back to meet the 
flank attack. No doubt the practice is not so simple as the 
theory, seeing that it entails accurate observation and trans- 
mission thereof to the batteries concerned. Still, admitting 
serious difficulties, it is considered that several times full advan- 
tage was not taken of the opportunities offered. 

The recognition now accorded by Company and other 
Commanders to the various stages of the attack is a matter 
upon which the troops may fairly be congratulated. During 
the past season officers have shown that they grasp quite clearly 
the importance of the successive capture and definite occupation 
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of the various tactical points interposed between them and their 
final fire position. No longer do weak firing lines sweep in- 
differently over hill and dale towards the hostile. guns until 
they are stopped by umpires, and it seems worth while to draw 
attention to the fact that this marked improvement is directly 
attributable to the frequent tactical exercises which have been 
carried out on the ground by various Commanders during the 
winter months of the past three years. Even so, there is still 
something to be learnt, for it has been observed that the Artillery 
were frequently too absorbed in the conduct of the general 
tactical part assigned to them to bestow sufficient attention on 
these minor, but also very important, preliminary seizures of 
subsidiary points. In a word, there is still some way to travel 
before the ideal co-operation between Infantry and Artillery is 
attained. 

When it is intended to combine a frontal with a flank attack, 
the officer to whom the conduct of the flank attack has been 
entrusted must be careful to make good commanding points 
which will serve to safeguard the outer flank of his own column 
during its movement. Judging by the experiences of the past 
training season, three important points are apt to be taken on 
trust or overlooked in peace time by the Commander entrusted 
with carrying out a flank attack, although in war these very 
points may prove vital to the success or failure of his mission. 

(1) In war the exact locality of the enemy’s flank is un- 
known. It is not to be discovered securely resting on the 
boundary line of a manceuvre area or planted upon some feature 
historically consecrated to such a purpose by generations of able 
Staff Officers. No; the position of the flank is problematic, and 
the attacker who wishes to know the lie of the land must knock 
pretty loudly at the door and perhaps bark his knuckles against 
it before he finds out what seems so simple and so clear on Salis- 
bury Plain. At dusk on the evening of the roth April, 1902, 
General Kemp had taken every precaution to locate the right 
flank of the advancing British. His object was to roll up the 
whole of the khaki line by a vigorous enveloping attack early 
next morning. During the night, more by good luck than good 
guidance, orders were sent to the Commander of the right column 
to move some miles further to the right. Thus, when Kemp 
and his Boers galloped down full of confidence at 7 a.m. to dash 
past the extreme British right as a preliminary to attacking it 
in flank and from the rear, they found themselves fairly com- 
mitted on the open veldt to a desperate frontal charge against 
the whole of Kekewich’s column and exposed at the same time 
to a flank attack from Rawlinson’s column on its left. But if 
Boers, with their hunter instincts, working in their own country, 
are liable to such disastrous miscalculations, how much more so 
will be the Commander of a British force which will usually 
operate, it is to be hoped, in foreign and unfamiliar lands. 

(2) Wherever the weak strategical flank of the enemy may 
be, he is likely to have a powerful reserve posted beyond and 
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slightly in rear of it, with which he intends, if all goes well with 
him, to deliver a heavy counter-stroke. 

(3) The hostile Cavalry with their Horse Artillery are 
almost certain to be in occupation of the ground beyond that 
flank of the enemy’s position which is most susceptible to 
danger. 

It will be understood, then, that in war the Commander of 
a flank attack dare not start off in the light-hearted manner 
which has been witnessed this summer, to work round the 
enemy’s flank. For where the situation is not ruled by 
boundary lines and pheasant covers but simply by the terrain 
and by bullets, he must first reconnoitre and then make good the 
ground from which he proposes to initiate his attack. Special 
troops will probably be required for the purpose, and the direc- 
tion of this preliminary attack will not necessarily be the same 
as that of the attack against the position on which the enemy’s 
flank is supposed to be resting. When the Commander has 
thus secured a pivot for his turning movement, he must further 
prepare to defend his own flank during his advance against 
the enemy’s flank, and special attention must be paid to the 
safety of his guns, which under such conditions are very apt 
to be left in an exposed position whilst the infantry attack is 
pressing forward. 

In short, a flank attack in war is not only to be regarded as 
a vital thrust dealt into the unknown and unknowable, but it 
is a movement liable above all other movements to draw upon 
itself a thrust also from the unknown. The plea that the 
Cavalry is guarding the outer flank of a flank attack is not 
invariably valid. If the Cavalry have encountered and driven 
back the hostile Cavalry and have established themselves firmly 
on the ground in prolongation of the enemy’s flank, then the 
situation is clearly indicated and the Commander is free to turn 
the whole of his ingenuity and energy to encompassing his 
main object. If, however, the Cavalry have not been so definite 
in their success, they should, unless an urgent necessity has 
arisen for taking great risks, be supported by Artillery and 
Infantry until they have made good their point. Obviously, 
then, it may often be desirable to place the Cavalry under the 
command of the officer who is conducting the flank attack until 
the assault is delivered, when the Cavalry must automatically 
be released to act upon their own initiative. 

The vicious habit of premature extension has not yet, the 
General Commanding-in-Chief much regrets to say, been com- 
pletely eradicated from the Southern Command. Rapecially in 
minor operations of Brigade against Brigade, Commanders have 
been seen spreading out their forces over a very wide front 
before they have located the enemy or discovered the direction 
of his advance. Deployments of a main body before the enemy 
is met with in strength ignore the purpose of an advance guard 
as laid down in ‘‘Combined Training.’’ They show lack of 
self-confidence on the part of the Commander, who evidently 
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cannot trust himself to deploy in any given direction on the 
spur of the moment. They cause a force to be weak every- 
where and unable to concentrate within a reasonable time. 
They fatigue the troops for no sufficient reason. In short, there 
are few worse faults possible than premature deployments, which 
seem to show that a General is afraid of his own shadow, and 
does not trust his own advance guards or scouts. 

Another tendency which has been noticed by the General 
Commanding-in-Chief during the conduct of minor operations 
is the readiness with which Brigadiers will court unknown 
risks rather than frankly accept a difficult but still straight- 
forward and manageable problem. A locality on the direct line 
of advance looks uninviting; the Commander hesitates, and 
then, without preliminary reconnaissance, he orders his force to 
make a wide circuit. He takes no measures to ascertain whether 
the new line of advance will offer greater facilities for attack 
than the original line, and has not apparently very much con- 
sideration for what may meanwhile be attempted by the enemy. 
On one occasion both Commanders adopted these eccentric 
tactics on opposite flanks, whereby eventually, like serpents 
swallowing one another’s tails, each was attacking the other’s 
rear. Thus, by shying away from the surmountable difficulty 
and danger which the general idea of the operations had wit- 
tingly laid in their path, they ended by plunging into the most 
rash and dangerous manoeuvre which can possibly be under- 
taken in real war, the manoeuvre, namely, which involves the 
entire abandonment by a force of its line of retreat to the enemy. 
The moral of the foregoing remarks may be taken to be that, 
whether in peace or war, simplicity of plan and boldness of 
execution will usually win against finesse and hesitation to take 
a firm grasp of the nettle. 

In 1908 the Engineers were used to better purpose in the 
attack than on any of the three previous training seasons. The 
réle in which they were found most useful was that of securing 
the flank of the attack against a possible counter-stroke. On 
one occasion at a conference a senior officer belonging to the 
corps raised a point as to whether Engineers who had been 
strengthening the final fire position were debarred under exist- 
ing regulations from joining in the actual assault. Speaking 
on the spur of the moment, the General Commanding-in-Chief 
explained that in his experience Engineers had always done so, 
and that in his belief they would always continue to do so. On 
fuller consideration, however, it appears to him that the ques- 
tion as to whether troops so expensive and difficult to replace as 
Engineers should be held back or allowed to press forward must 
depend on the nature of the situation. Thus :— 

(a) If the attack is evidently going to be vigorously 
opposed, stage by stage, foot by foot, then the 
Engineers will surely have their hands fully occu- 
pied in securing ground as it is captured by their 
own advancing infantry. 
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(b) lf in the final stage of such an obstinate conflict as 
that just described, some crucial point in the 
enemy’s line is about to be assaulted, then it seems 
to the General Commanding-in-Chief that the 
Engineers should accompany the assaulting In- 
fantry with their tools so that they may begin to 
make good that point the moment it is captured. 

(c) If there is good reason for belief that the attack 
is stronger than the defence, as, for instance, at 
Telissu, then the necessity for making good the 
ground in rear of the advancing Infantry is not so 
urgent, and the Engineers can be employed in the 
defence of a flank or be directed to follow up and 

secure the enemy’s position when it is definitely 

captured. 


Great attention has been paid to the difficult question of 
machine guns in the attack. It will be in the memory of all that 
a full trial was given last year to the system of working the 
Maxims of each brigade as batteries under specially selected 
officers. The results were disappointing, and in spite of the 
fact that the battery system seems to have gained ground in 
Germany during the present year, still our own work this 
summer when the weapons have been relegated to their bat- 
talions confirms the General Commanding-in-Chief in his 
opinion that they are best employed with the unit to which 
they belong. The machine gun is a weapon of opportunity, 
and it is essential that its position should not be located by 
the enemy. The new equipment has not only rendered the task 
of the Commander much easier in respect to such concealment, 


‘but has more than doubled the value of the gun in the attack. 


Now that the Maxim has at last been equipped on lines recom- 
mended in India sixteen years ago, it will be found possible in 
most cases to work it up by winding and concealed approaches 
close behind the firing line. Under such conditions it may 
sometimes be wise to keep this arm in reserve for use in the 
final fire position, rather than to employ it in the customary 
manner only in the preliminary stages of the attack. The 
arrival of a few machine guns at the last fire position, with un- 
expended ammunition in their belts, should prove a decisive 
factor in the conclusive struggle for superiority of fire. 


DEFENCE. 


The principles of an active defence appear to be thoroughly 
understood by all Commanders, and on. some occasions a 
separate reserve was kept in hand and posted wide of a flank 
with no other idea than that of attack. This is the true con- 
ception of defensive action, and leaves nothing to be desired. 

As regards the translation of these principles into action, 
it is necessary, however, to recall the fact that more than once, 
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when reserves posted in rear of a defensive line were moved 
away toa flank, with the object of delivering a counter-stroke, 
adequate precautions were not taken by the Commander of that 
reserve to protect himself during his manoeuvre. All detach- 
ments on a battlefield, directly they get beyond the area covered 
by their own troops, must adopt such formations and take such 
precautions as to avoid any chance of being surprised and taken 
at a disadvantage. 

Although a tendency to take up an extent of front too great 
for the size of the force available to occupy it was sometimes 
noticeable, yet on the whole the allotment of troops in due pro- 
portion to the strong and weak parts of the line of defence was 
carefully calculated. Partly, no doubt, this tendency is due to 
the open nature of the country on Salisbury Plain, which is apt 
to. give an undue idea of strength to the defence. It must be 
remembered however, that Majuba Hill looks a very strong 
position, but that it is actually very weak. The slopes are 
convex, and so also the open slopes of Salisbury Plain are 
almost invariably convex, affording dead ground in which the 
attack can assemble for assault, whilst the defenders are fully 
occupied with other bodies of Infantry and with the Artillery of 
the attack who are occupying a fire position further back. 

The General Commanding-in-Chief is glad to be able to 
accord unstinted praise to the schemes of co-operation between 
the Artillery and Infantry of the Defence. A proportion of guns 
was invariably kept in a position of readiness for the unex- 
pected in the early stages of the fight; guns in the open were 
supposed to be carefully entrenched, and the ammunition supply 
question was thoroughly thought out. Ranges were taken on 
all prominent points, and indeed the only criticism of any sort 
which can fairly be made is that the posting of the first line of 
wagons was sometimes such as to expose them to the view of the 
attacking troops from an oblique direction, or that they were so 
placed as to catch the shells which passed over the entrenched 
batteries. 

The withdrawal of outposts, or of an advanced guard, 
before a heavy attack gave rise to interesting situations, and 
taught the troops some useful lessons. In an open country such 
operations are difficult, not only because the retiring outposts are 
much exposed during their retirement, but mainly perhaps 
because the weakness of the retreating troops is obvious to the 
attack, who are then able, if skilfully handled, to press on with 
great vigour behind the mask thus formed in front of the 
defender’s main position. 

The result of these experiences certainly seems to show 
that in an open country it is best for detachments thrown out 
in front of a defensive position to fall right back on their 
main body by pre-determined definite lines the very moment 
they have caused the attackers to deploy. If the outposts seek 
to delay the enemy further by the occupation of a series of 
positions, they will not only get into difficulties themselves but 
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they may also compromise the effectiveness of the main defence. 
In close country the conditions are quite different, and there, 
in the opinion of the General Commanding-in-Chief, advanced 
detachments may operate with success and sufficient security 
even comparatively close to the front of the main line of defence. 


SECURITY. 


The service of security has not attained to so high a 
standard as the conduct either of the attack or of the defence. 
During the two or three years which immediately followed the 
South African War a very remarkable improvement took place 
in scouting and in outpost work generally. Since then, that 
is to say, during the past three training seasons, there has been 
an inevitable steady process of replacing war-trained subalterns, 
sergeants, and corporals by young officers and non-commissioned 
officers of similar rank who have not as yet been able to profit 
| the experiences of field service. It is the loss of so many 
of these men, invaluable to any Army, which has, in the opinion 
of the General Commanding-in-Chief, counterbalanced the 
efforts made by Commanders of every force to maintain their 
rate of progress. 

From time immemorial, concealment and secrecy have been 
insisted upon by military leaders, but since the days when bows 
were superseded by muskets, these factors have never been so 
vital as now, when smokeless powder enables a rifleman to fire 
and yet remain as invisible as the archers of olden days. One week 
of contact with the enemy in war would suffice to convince the 
youngest soldier in the Southern Command how vital was the 
element of concealment. But in that week national disaster 
may occur in consequence of a simple want of imagination on 
the part of men who seem unable to realise a fact fully unless 
it is set down before their very eyes in letters of blood. Some 
nations seem to be so constituted. Certainly the Russians 
exposed themselves so unreservedly before the battle of the Yalu 
that their position and their plans for holding it were revealed, 
like so much printed matter in an open book, to their attentive 
foes. On the same occasion, although comparatively few of 
the Japanese had personal experience of war, not one single 
soldier—no, not one military coolie or camp follower—betrayed 
himself, his General, or his Emperor by letting himself be seen, 
although for weeks the two armies lay watching and waiting 
within easy gun-shot of one another. 

Turning now to Salisbury Plain, it was repeatedly noticed 
during the past season that sentries and scouts took little care 
to conceal themselves. If a hostile scout-can see a sentry before 
the sentry sees him, he will take care not to be detected by that 
séntry during his subsequent movements. If the hostile scout 
can locate several sentries, and especially if he can bring up an 
officer to confirm his discovery, the enemy’s Commander may 
be enabled to form an idea of the dispositions and even of the 
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intentions of the force opposed to him. A sentry should have 
a great advantage over a hostile scout, for his ge should. be 
carefully selected, and he can remain quite still, whereas the 
scout must move. Yet several times oe the past season 
the Commander-in-Chief himself, on horseback and accompanied 
by Staff Officers, has detected sentries before they saw him. 
Therefore it is hoped that special attention will be given by 
officers next season to the art of placing their sentries where 
they can see without being seen. The same principles apply to 
scouts or patrols employed for purposes of security or 
intelligence. 

Turning from scouts and sentries to the broader aspects of 
the service of security, it was remarked on several occasions, 
especially during the period of company training, that officers 
conducting the exercise did not possess a firm enough grip upon 
the fundamental principles which should underlie the distribu- 
tion and posting of their troops. Stated briefly, these principles 
require that an advanced guard or outposts should first discuver 
if the enemy is making a real attack, and if not to drive him back 
without assistance from the main body; secondly, that in case 
the enemy should be advancing in strength, he should be delayed 
long enough to enable the main body to get into proper formation 
and occupy suitable ground for battle. 

Now, taking several of the exercises seen this summer, it 
appeared to the General Commanding-in-Chief that they failed 
when tested by the application of the principles just enunciated. 
Outposts were placed on a ridge, in much greater strength than 
would usually be possible in war, and the bivouac of the main 
body was supposed to be in a valley one or more miles in rear. 
If the outposts had been driven back from their ridge, the main 
body would have been compelled to retire to find ground on 
which to make a stand, and it would have been very difficult 
indeed to save the transport. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing which cannot be 
clearly deduced from a study of the Regulations. Still, it is 
constantly necessary to repeat truisms, otherwise the millenium 
would be upon us all to-morrow. It is hoped and believed, 
then, that the few commonsense points now put forward will 
secure the close attention of Commanders during the various 
stages of the training, and especially its earlier stages. If, 
indeed, sound methods of ensuring the security of a force are 
not assimilated by the company in the early part of the year, 
it will be too late to try and teach them during brigade and 
divisional operations. 


NIGHT OPERATIONS. 


There has been no slacking off in the special attention which 
has been devoted to night operations during the past three 
years. Had the General Commanding-in-Chief indeed count- 
enanced any such retrogression he would signally have failed in 
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his duty. At the commencement of the Manchurian war the 
Japanese were more German than the Germans in their dislike 
of extended firing lines and their prejudice against night attacks. 
They have nothing to teach us in the matter of extensions, but 
when we see how they were forced by modern war conditions 
to undertake night attacks and night approaches to the enemy’s 
position, more and more, and on a larger and larger scale, as 
the war went on, then there can be but little doubt as to the 
urgent necessity for perfecting all our methods for working in 
the hours of darkness. For it is now a generally accepted fact 
that (as stated in a former training report) a brigade thoroughly 
practised in night operations possesses during the hours of 
darkness, a superiority over a brigade not so trained as great 
as that which a blind man enjoys over a normal man when lights 
are suddenly extinguished. Both Regulars and Tegritorials 
practised night marches and night attacks as often as was 
possible. Few things in the experience of the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief give a better idea of the discipline and keen- 
ness of the rank and file than a night march. It is easy in the 
darkness to practise a little horse-play without detection ; and to 
light a cigarette or to talk in an undertone is easier still. Nothing, 
however, could have been more admirable than the conduct of the 
troops who might have been marching to bury Sir John Moore 
within range of the French outposts for all the noise they made. 
There was also little or nothing to criticise in the conduct of 
the operations. Actual night attacks were confined to com- 
paratively small bodies of troops, the larger bodies using the 
darkness to advance close up to the position after the outposts 
had been driven in during daylight. The assault was then 
delivered at dawn. The Artillery took part in some of the night 
marches with the larger units of Infantry. Even on the soft 
mossy turf of Salisbury Plain the noise of their gun wheels 
could be heard at a distance of fully a mile when the night was 
calm and still. Another point about the Artillery suggests 
grave doubts as to how far that arm should be permitted to 
participate in night attacks. When daylight broke, the guns 
were several times discovered to be in dangerous proximity 
to the enemy’s Infantry line of defence. It would have been 
impossible to extricate them, and notwithstanding their shields 
they could not at so-short a range have long continued the un- 
equal contest. Therefore, it appears that unless it has been 
practicable to reconnoitre the whole line of advance beforehand, 
it will be impossible to find Artillery positions during darkness 
which will be suitable for action in daylight. 


ORDERS FOR ASSEMBLY ON FIELD Days. 


The General Commanding-in-Chief particularly requests 
Commanders to make it their business to so arrange matters 
that the troops commence work directly they reach the point of 
assembly. Everything possible must be done to prevent 
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thousands of men hanging about in an aimless, wearisome way 
whilst orders are being written and schemes expounded to 
officers. The General Commanding-in-Chief has seen a large 
body of troops destined to attack a skeleton force kept halted at 
their place of assembly for two hours, whilst the troops repre- 
senting the enemy were lying on the ground for nearly five 
hours before they had a chance of taking any part in the opera- 
tions. Long delays cause men to lose interest, and the fact 
does. not seem to be sufficiently appreciated that interest and 
instruction are practically convertible terms. When it is desired 
to practice Commanders and Staff Officers in writing the initial 
orders in the field, and when long explanations to Commanding 
Officers of units are likely to be necessary, these officers should 
be assembled on the ground one, two, or three hours before the 
troops arrive. The actual operations can then be commenced the 
instant the Commanding Officers have had time to explain to the 
company, battery, and squadron leaders what they are required 
> do; that is to say, within a very few minutes of their rejoining 
their unit, 


R. Hakine, Brigadier-General, 
General Staff, Southern Command. 


Headquarters, Southern Command, 
Tidworth House, Andover, 
27th October, 1908. 
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The following are the principal appointments which have 
been made :—Admiral—sSir C. C. Drury, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
K.C.8.1., to be Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. Vice- 
Admirals—The Hon. Sir A. G. Curzon-Howe, K.C.B., C.V.0., C.M.G., to 
be Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean ; H. 8. H. Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, G.C.B., G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G., to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet. Rear-Admiral—P. W. Bush, M.V.O., to Command of 
the Portsmouth Division of the Home Fleet. Captains—C. E. Anson 
to ‘‘Sapphire II.” and as Captain-in-Charge and King’s Harbour 
Master at Portland; J. R. Bridson to ‘‘ Victorious’’; B. M. Chambers 
to “Talbot”’; J. A. Tuke to be Captain of Devonport Dockyard and 
King’s Harbour Master of the Hamoaze; T. W. Kemp, C.I.E., to 
‘‘Diana’’; C. F. Dampier to ‘‘ Defence’’; 8S. A. Hickley to “ Doris “g- 
A. G. H. Meeue, M.V.0O., to os Yireadmouht. ?? and as Chief of Staff * 
Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. ’B. Bridgeman, K.C.B., K.C.V.0.; H. Evans- 
Thomas, M.V.O., to ‘‘ Bellerophon’; H. F. Oliver, M.V.O., to be Naval 
Assistant to First Sea Lord. 


Home. 





Rear-Admiral P. W. Bush, M.V.O., has been selected to succeed 
Rear-Admiral A. M. Farquhar, C.V.O., as Rear-Admiral in command of 
Portsmouth Division of Home Fleet; he will hoist his flag on board the 
Prince George at Portsmouth on the 15th inst. 





~The first-class armoured cruiser Bacchante, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral] Sir H. Barry, K.C.V.O., arrived at Plymouth on the 11th ult., 
and at Chatham on the 14th ult. Sir H. D. Barry struck his flag on 
the evening of the 16th ult., and that of Sir H. B. Jackson, K.C.V.O., 
F.R.S., was hoisted as his successor in command of the Third Cruiser 
Squadron in the Mediterranean ; the Bacchante left Chatham on the 24th 
ult. for her station, calling at Plymouth en route. 

Rear-Admiral Sir J. R. Jellicoe, K.C.V.0., C.B., took up his duties 
at the Admiralty on the 16th ult., as Controller in succession to Sir H. B. 
Jackson, K.C.V.O. 

The new first-class armoured cruiser Inflerible commissioned at Chatham 
on the 20th ult., for service in the Nore Division of the Home Fleet ; 
she is a sister-ship to the Indomitable, which ship has also now joined the 
Nore Division, but, as in the case of tne srennnangnt, is about to make 
a three months’ experimental cruise. 





Refloating of the ‘ Gladiator.’,—The work of raising the sunken 
Gladiator proved successful on the morning of Saturday, the 3rd ult., 
when the cruiser was refloated and safely towed away from Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight, to Portemouth. 
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jaa Throughout the Friday night pumping’ was continued, 
Home. ~~ with the result that’ the ship was dry fore and»:aft 

by Saturday morning. ~ A specially ‘made ‘collision mat 
was placed over the large fracture on the starboard side, where 
a large air-cylinder was lowered and made fast to the cruiser. 
The dangerous list to starboard was thus effectively dealt with, and at 
daylight it could be seen that the vessel was again on an even keel. Her 
increased buoyancy was also very marked. The forward guns on each 
side were visible for the first time since the vessel was wrecked, and the 
upper deck was several feet above the water-line. ‘The hawsers and lines 
which had been holding the ship in position were released as the tide 
rose, and the Liverpool salvage steamer Ranger took up a position on 
the starboard side, and the steamer Enterprise and a lighter were moored 
on the port side. By means of wire hawsers the Gladiator was made fast 
to these vessels, with the object’ of keeping her steady when towing 
began. 

About 10 o’clock towing was started on the Gladiator, first at the 
bows and then at thestern. At 12.30, when the four tugs Blazer, Hector, 
Beaulieu, and Harmony, were hauling on the cruiser’s bows, the hawser 
by which towing at the stern was proceeding sudienly parted with a loud 
report. The Gladiator responded to the hauling forward, swung round, 
and floated smoothly into deep water. In calm and sunny weather, and 
with a favouring flood tide, the Gladiator proceeded along the Solent 
towards Portsmouth at about five knots, the four tugs still hauling at her 
bows, with the salvage steamers and the air-cylinders on either side to 
keep the vessel steady, and another steamer at the stern for steerage 
purposes. The cruiser Donegal, which had been lying off the pier, weighed 
anchor and followed behind the Gladiator.—Précis from The Times. 





Translation of the Letter from a French Naval Officer, describing the 
Battle of Trafalgar, with a signed plan showing the disposition. of the two 
Fleets at noon on the day of the battle. 

The following translation of this letter, a facsimile of which appeared 
in the last number of the JourNaAL, has been kindly supplied by Lieutenant 
G. H. F,. Abraham, R.M.L.I., of H.M.S. Minotaur: — 


Account of the Battle fought on the 21st October, 1805, between the 
combined fleet under Admiral Villeneuve and the British Fleet under 
Admiral Nelson. 

On the 20th at 11 a.m., the whole of the combined 
Algesiras, fleet, under the orders of Admiral Villeneuve, set sail 
Neptune, from Cadiz with a wind South to 8.8.W. As soon as 
Heros, the fleet got outside General Magon’s division (names in 
Duguay-Trouin, margin), which had gone out the day before, joined it. 
Achilles, In the morning, at 7 a.m., the ship Heros signalled 
Argonaut, that it could see 18 sail, Two English ships and two 
Bahama, frigates nearer to the division were observing its move- 

ments. 

Wind variable from 8.S.W. to W.N.W., light airs, weather cloudy 
and rainy, with signs of gusts of wind. At 1.40 p.m. the Admiral made 
a signal to the fleet to assemble, and then ordered it to form into three 
columns on a port tack, and then to go about together. This second 

5 B2 
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mancuvre was ordered by the Admiral to assemble the ships, 
which were most to leeward; the Santissima Trinidad, San 
Justo, and the Rayo were among these. 

The wind during this movement shifted to W.N.W., which allowed 
us on this new tack to bear to the 8.W. 

During the first part of the night the fleet mancwuvred in three 
columns, close hauled on a starboard tack. The observation squadron, 
commanded by General Gravina, and composed of 12 ships, formed up 
in two lines on the right of the fleet. 

At 8 p.m. a ship having made the signal that foreign ships could 
be seen, the Admiral ordered the Battle formation to be assumed, in order 
of speed of ships. This was immediately done. 

All through the night, the enemy’s ships of observation made signals, 
whiie the combined fleet completed its formation on the starboard tack. 

On the 2lst, at daylight, 32 sail were seen to windward of the com- 
bined fleet, coming down with a W.N.W. wind. As they approached they 
were found to consist of 7 three-deckers, two 80-gun-ships, fifteen 74’s, 
three 64’s, four frigates, and one brig. 

About 8 a.m. the maneuvres of the enemy seemed to be to direct 
all their strength against the rearguard of the fleet. Admiral Villeneuve 
immediately made the signal ta wear together. This movement was 
executed slowly, the wind having. considerably fallen, making it very 
difficult to steer. 

At 10 a.m. the enemy formed three columns; at the head of the 
right column were three three-deckers; at the head of the left column 
were four three-deckers. The enemy followed a course coming with the 
wind in two neerly parallel lines perpendicular to the line which the 
combined fleet had taken ; the fleet was steering at that time from N}. N.W. 
to Ni. N.E. 

There was so little wind that the ships were not able to take up a 
perfectly straight line. Théy were in platoons, hove-to to avoid collision 
between ships. 

The fleet was thus situated when the leader of the enemy’s right 
column cut the line at 11 a.m., just astern of the Santa Anna. After this 
first ship had executed this manewuvre, it was followed by the second 
ship in the column; the other ships directed their course, so as to cut 
the line in other places. 

The leading ship of the left column steered so as to pass under the 
poop of the Bucentaure, flag-ship of Admiral Villeneuve. The Redoutable, 
which was the next astern, boarded the second English ship (the Témé- 
raire), and prevented it going further ahead ; but the first ship continued 
its course as far as the Santissima Trinidad ; the third went and placed itself 
under the stern of the Bucentaure; all three contributed to the surrender 
of the Bucentaure and of the Santissima Trinidad. 

By 1.30 p.m. the Bucentaure had lost all its masts, and the Santissima 
Trinidad also. Shortly after, the remaining ships of the left column had 
cut the line in other portions of the advanced guard, and soon the English, 
French, and Spanish ships were mixed up anyhow. 

Owing to the skill of the British gunners and the superiority of their 
guns over those of the combined fleet, they dismasted the French and 
Spanish ships with which they were fighting, and in the four hours that 
the fight lasted, 17 French and Spanish ships were cleared like pontoons, 


Home. 
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The best proof of the bad shooting of the French and Spanish 
Home. gunners is the little harm done to the two leading ships of the 
British columns before they cut the line, in spite of the fact 
that 4 or 5 of the ships of the combined fleet were firing at each of them. 
At 5 p.m. the Spanish Admiral made the signal for his ships to close 
and rejoin his flag, making their way to Cadiz. 
Two gusts of wind reduced the combined fleet to the following cou- 
dition :— 


SaveED. CAPTURED. SUNK. WRECKED. 
Pluto Swissure (French). Intrepid. Fougueux. 
Neptune St. John. Rodstable. Indomptable. 
Heros 7 Adalphonce. Santissima Bucentaure. 
Algesiras [8 Bahama. Trinidad. Berwick. 
Argonaut | = Argonaut. 

Eagle Burnt. 
Achilles (French) SavEp AS FAR AS IS, KNown. 
Pri Asturi Formidable. Monarea. | 
fuaba ities oD Mont Blanc. San Francisco- , 
“canadensis erg Duguay-Trousn. de-Asis. 
Fag wg Scipio. Rayo. 
Leader. St. Augustin. Neptune. 





The following are the principal promotions and appointments 
France. which have. been made: —Rear-Admirals—H. \L. _Manceron:to 

Vice-Admiral ; P: A. Le Bris to be Director-General of Naval 
Artillery. Capitaines de Vaisseau—J. M. Mallet, C. P. Poidloiie, A 
Guillou to be Rear-Admirals; A. M..Ytier to ‘ Dupuy-de-Lime’”’; > F. 
Lecourtois to ‘‘Charles Martel.’’ Capitaines de Frégate—P. L. Simon, 
F. M.-De la Croix de Castries, L. F. Bertaud, H. C. De Martel, P. A. 
Ronarc’h to be Capitaines de Vaisseau ; P. O. Bernard to ‘‘Forbin’”’ ; M. J. 
Davelay to ‘‘ Faucon.” 





The New Director-General of Naval Artillery—aAs the result of the 
numerous gun mishaps, some of a very serious nature, accompanied by 
heavy loss of life, which during the last three or four years have occurred in 
the French Navy, and of the continually recurring friction between the 
military officers controlling the Ordnance Department and the responsible 
naval authorities, M. Thomson, the Minister of Marine, shortly before 
his resignation, decided on the creation of a Naval Ordnance Department 
(Le Direction Centrale de |’Artillerie Navale), and appointed Rear-Admiral 
Le Bris as the first Director-General. The new department is constituted 
on the same lines as that of the Naval Construction, and consiste of a 
central department and a ‘technical section. Rear-Admiral Le Bris is 
invested with complete and absolute authority over the Chief of. the 
technical section, the Ordnance branches, the pyrotechnics and powder 
magazines at the ports, the Central Laboratory, the Experimental Com- 
mission at Gavres, the Ordnance Factory at Ruelle, the Gunnery School, 
the gunnery training of the men, and firing practice of all the fleet in 
commission. All the personnel attached to these different services depend 
entirely upon him; in a word, the Admiral becomes the supreme head 
of the Neval Artillery. 
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Rear-Admiral Le Bris is the youngest officer on the flag list, 
France. being only in his fifty-third year, having reached his present 

rank last June. He has the reputation of being the best 
gunnery officer in the service, and was for some time in command of the 
sea-going gunnery training-ship Pothuau. 





A decree in the Journal Officiel pronounces the abolition of Nouméa, 
New Caledonia, as a fortress and point d’appui of the fleet. Nouméa 
was declared a point d’appui by a decree of 3rd November, 1905, less than 
three years ago, but recently opmions have completely changed as to its 
strategical value. 





The Commission of the Budget of the Navy had decided to recom- 
mend the abolition of the ports of Rochefort and Lorient as military ports: 
Lorient to be retained exclusively as a port for new constructions, and 
Rochefort to be gradually reduced, but retained for a certain period as 
a port for building small craft. The economy that would be effected is 
considerable, and as it is said that these ports are now very little used 
as commissioning ports, the abolition of the Prefet Maritime and a large 
staff seems reasonable. This reform is in accordance with the often 
expressed desire for specialisation of the military ports, each in the 
particular réle for which it is best adapted, and retaining only two of 
the five ports (Brest and Toulon) as commissioning porte. 

However, the Chamber of Commerce at Rochefort is up in arms, end 
has held a meeting protesting against the proposal. And M. Thomson, 
late Minister of Marine, was also not in favour of it. He stated his views 
before the Commission, and was in favour of certain reductions and 
economies, but said that Lorient, which receives 7,000 men in the scheme 
of mobilisation, must be retained as a commissioning port, and Rochefort 
is already specialised as a port for construction of submarines and 
destroyers, and must be retained as such, not for a period but indefinitely ; 
it is also important to retain Rochefort as a port of refuge and a revictual- 
ing port for the flotillas in the Gulf of Gascony. 





Trials of Submarines.—The new submarine Emeraude, a vessel of 
390 tons, designed by M. Maugas, has recently carried out a very successful 
long sea run. Leaving Oherbourg at 5 p.m. on the afternoon of the 2nd 
ult., she maintained for over 80 hours a steady speed of 9 knots, her 
petrol motors working perfectly without the least hitch. The distance to 
be run was 693 miles, but on account of foggy weather the commander 
had to keep well out to sea, so this distance was consequently somewhat 
increased. The crew stood the trial, and the discomforts to which they 
were necessarily exposed, very well. 

Later in the month the three new submersibles Pluvidse, Ventése, 
end Germinal, also undertook a successful long sea run, the distances 
covered being 750 miles at a speed of 9°5 knots. At the conclusion of 
the run on their return to Cherbourg, each vessel had about 3,000 litres 
of naphtha still remaining, which would have allowed them to continue the 
run up to 900 miles without replenishing their store of oil. 

The new submarine Rubis has been undergoing her trials at Cherbourg, 
which have already been twice interrupted by a breakdown. When her 
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port screw was making 32y revolutions, and the starboard 
France. 827, the contract number of revolutions being 325, a defect 

showed itself in the port piston, and the trial was again 
brought to a premature conclusion. 





A serious accident, resulting in the foundering of the new submersible 
Fresnel, occurred when that vessel was entering the port of La Palice 
at La Rochelle, where the submarine station to which she has been 
allotted is fixed. She left Rochefort on the morning of the 24th ult., 
and made the passage in fine weather, arriving at the entrance of the 
harbour at 6 p.m.; as she was rounding the south jetty, something went 
wrong with her steering gear, and she came into collision with 
it, sustaining such imjuries that she sank immediately. Most 
of her.crew, which consisted of 2 officers, 22 men, and some 
workmen from the dockyard at Rochefort, were fortunately on 
deck at the time, and were all rescued by a small steamer, which, running 
between La Palice and Re’Island, happened to be on the spot at the time, 
The Fresnel sank in six fathoms, and the work of refloating her will be 
at once taken in hand. She is a vessel of 398 tons of the Laubeuf type, 
of which there are several in the service, 154 feet long, with a beam of 
15 feet, and a draught of 9 feet 9 inches; she is provided with a steam 
motor for surface running, and electric for plunging.—Le Vie Maritime and 
Le Temps. 


La Situation Navale, by M. Rousseau, 29th May, 1908. Letter No. V.— 
A modern navy is not only composed of fighting battle-ships for offensive 
purposes, but must also include surprise vessels specially designed for 
defensive work and the defence of the coast-line. Defensive vessels are 
torpedo-boats and submarines. Twenty years ago the former had engines 
capable of driving them at a speed of 20 knots, the speed of the battle-ship 
at this date being about 12 knots. The proportion between the speeds of 
the surprise ship and the vessel to be surprised was thus represented by 
five to three, which does not appear excessive, and should, therefore, be 
maintained. The Dreadnought now has a speed of 22 knots; therefore the 
corresponding speed of the surprise vessel should be 37 knots. As was 
stated in the preceding article, England last year laid down a torpedo 
vessel of 1,800 tons and 36 knots speed ; this vessel, the Swift, is, therefore, 
the torpedo vessel of the Dreadnought era. I called the Swift a luxury 
(vaisseau de luze), she will, in fact, cost more than 6,000,000 francs, and 
when chasing a Dreadnought at full speed, she will burn 6 or 7 tons 
more coal per hour than the latter when steaming 22 knots. The cost of 
the Swift is equal to the cost of thirty 20-knot torpedo-boats of the type 
of 20 years ago. It has often been said that these small craft are ruination, 
and yet there are French ‘Ministers of Marine ready to affirm in the 
tribune that the torpedo-boat is the arm of the navy that has a moderate 
Budget. 

Torpedo-boats and submarines are the outcome of an idea long preva- 
lent in France, that some day or other a small craft will be designed that 
will be more formidable than a heavy battleship. It is quite evident 
that when this dey arrives the construction of these latter will cease, for 
no one would be so foolish as to build a large ship expressly to become 
the prey of a torpedo-boat; but large battle-ships are still being built in 
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every direction, which proves that the microbe destructor 
France. — has not yet been discovered. . 

Ideas as to the value of defensive vessels have varied greatly, and the 
want of continuity in the construction of these vessels proves this; it has 
been the same in England as in other countries. In 1902 the British 
Admiralty made the following proud declaration before the Colonial Con- 
ference :—‘ The word defence is designedly omitted because the first 
object of the British Fleet is not to defend anything but to attack the 
fleet of the enemy, and by its destruction assure the protection of our 
possessions, of our mercantile marine, and of British commerce. It would 
be a mistake to use the word defence, for it carries with it the idea of 
something to defend, and would turn attention to local defences instead of 
fixing it on the force whose attack must be made impossible. The 
traditional réle of the English Navy is not to act on the defensive.” 

Nevertheless, it was the British Navy which first constructed the 
torpedo-boat, though defensive ideas did not always prevail, and in 1895, 
after building a hundred of these boats, they were discontinued ; a short 
time previous to this, however, the building of destroyers of 260 to 300 
tons had been commenced, and this policy has since been continued, 
increasing the size of the vessels from time to time; then the construction 
of coastal torpedo-boats was again taken up in 1900, dropped in 1903, 
and taken up again in 1905 and 1906, destroyers of 800 tons and 33 knots 
speed being built at the same time, crowned with the Swift of 1,800 tons 
and 36 knots. 

The price of such a vessel is out of all proportion to the services 
it can render; but to be quite impartial, we must add that it has been 
stated that the Swift has not only been designed to act as a torpedo-vessel, 
but also as a fast despatch-boat, able to carry secret orders from one fleet 
to another when there is reason to suppose that wireless messages may 
be tampered with, her great speed making her safe against any attempt 
at capture. 

England is also organising an important flotilla of submarines, the 
first of which date from 1900. There are already about 60 submarines in 
commission or under construction, but the enthusiasm for them eppears 
on the wane, as all those approved by Parliament have not yet been 
commenced. The defensive fleet of England now includes 170 destroyers, 
59 torpedo-boats, and 50 submarines. 

The arm of: the defensive navy is the torpedo, which, if effective, can 
deliver a terrible blow, the explosion of the gun cotton charge being 
sufficient to demolish the bottom of the strongest built ship. The fresh 
effort being ‘made by England to develop the defensive part of her navy 
coincides with the proposal that has of late been made in the manufacture 
and perfecting of the torpedo. The latest patterns have an effective range 
of 4,000 metres, and the ‘‘Obry’’ apparatus, by giving them a straight 
trajectory, increases their accuracy, while the heating of the air which 
works the engines has increased their speed. But no matter how admir- 
able this arm may be, ite action is by no means certain; firing a torpedo 
is a delicate operation, involving much care, and, if it is necessary, to 
make corrections for wind for a projectile from a gun, how much. more 
difficult is it to ensure a straight course in a térpedo passing through 
the medium of water, and liable to the effects of currente and tides? 
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Everyone has remarked the pretty wave made by a 
France. steamer when under way, which seamen call the ‘‘mous- 

tache.”’ It appears that the moustache has great 
effect ‘on an approaching torpedo, deflecting it to such an angle 
that when striking a vessel the firing pistol may not act. It is also easy 
to put an obstacle in the path of a torpedo. The English retain the 
torpedo net, dnd believe in its efficiency, while towards the close of the 
siege of Port Arthur a number of torpedoes were stopped by a floating 
boom. The Sevastopol battleship at this time, when lying outside in 
the roadstead for safety from the Japanese siege guns, had a boom erection 
placed round her, and night after night the Japanese torpedo-boats 
attacked her and fired their torpedoes without success. Fimally, her 
captain himselt sunk his ship to prevent her falling into the enemy’s 
hands. 

It is said that the most satisfactery way of employing the torpedo 
is to use it at the end of a battle to complete the destruction of crippled 
ships; but it is worth considering whether, after the Battle of Teu-shima, 
it would not have been more to the interest of the Japanese if they 
had abstained from torpedoing ships which would assuredly have fallen 
into their hands. 

The Germans, according to their modified 1906 Programme, intend 
building twelve torpedo vessels per year. From 1898 to 1906 the number 
built was six only. They long ago gave up constructing coastal torpedo- 
boats, of which they possess 47, the last of this class being launched in 
1897-98; they now only build sea-going’ vessels; whose displacement at 
first 300 tons increased to 400 in 1899, and later on to 420, 470, 485, and 
487 tons, with a speed of 28 knots; the torpedo-vessels of the modified 
programme are from 525 to 670 tons, and have a speed of 30 knots. 
According to the Estimates, Germany will in ten years have a flotilla 
of 120 torpedo-vessels of more than 500 tons displacement. What does 
Germany intend doing with all these torpedo-vessels?’ Some say that this 
crowd of small craft is intended to serve as a screen to her heavy fleet, to 
conceal its: movements and prevent its being forced into action before the 
right moment. Seeing that the great German arsenal in the North Sea 
is at the apex of the angle formed by the coast of Jutland, running north 
and south, and the German coast running east and west, its blockade 
would be comparatively easy, and we can therefore understand thet 
Germany may intend, by means of this large flotilla, to give her fleet 
room to turn and a breathing space to her principal naval base. 

Japan has 58 destroyers, about 20 torpedo-boats, and a few submarines 
bought in America. 

The United States appear only to have a moderate trust in defensive 
vessels, and possess about 30 destroyers, 20 torpedo-boats, and 10 sub- 
marines; this is all the coast-defence vessels possessed by the Power that 
has the second largest fleet of battleships in the world. 

In France we have many torpedo-boats, but with the exception of our 
destroyers it may be said they are none of them really efficient, because 
even the last built are not fit for the duty now required in view of the 
increased speed of the battleship. When the Dreadnought was making 
a speed of 22 knots on her trials, we had torpedo-boats going through 
their trials whose extreme speed was 26 knots, whereas, as has been already 
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stated, the speed now required is 37 knots. The reason 
France. for this is to be found in the conviction of the 

officials at the Palais-Bourbon, that the small vessel 
is superior to the large. The great principle formulated by 
Admiral Aube regarding torpedo-vessels is, invisibility, divisibility, and 
number ; from this it has come to pass that small torpedo-vessels have been 
built to obtain invisibility, to increase their number, and because they are 
less costly ; their number gave a false idea of their value, and coincided 
with the policy that the navy is made for the ports and not the ports 
for the navy. Also with many torpedo vessels it is possible to favour 
many private building yards, and satisfy certain municipalities and certain 
deputies, whose influence is measured by the number of million francs that 
the Government is induced to accord to their fellow townsmen. 

When he was at the Ministry of Marine, M. Pelletan (who had 
retarded the construction of submarines), ordered in ten months, from 
November, 1903, to August, 1904, 72 torpedo-boats of 90 to 100 tons 
and 26 knots, at a cost of more than thirty million francs (£1,200,000). 
At this time no other navy was building torpedo-boats of less than 200 
tons. 
Our destroyers of the type in commission have a displacement of 
330 tons, and a minimum speed of 28 knots, and are excellent little vessels 
as far as they go, but their speed is not sufficient. We now have destroyers 
of 450 tons under constructon, though the English have raised the tonnage 
of theirs to 900 tons, and the Germans to 670 tons. 

France uncontestedly possesses the largest number of submarines ; 
including those building we have exactly one hundred, but we have lost 
the Gymnote, the Lutin is not repairable, Q 61 has been turned into an 
oil cistern, and the construction of the two Guépes has been counter- 
manded ; the building of others, such as the Omega, the Y. and the Z. has 
also been checked, so that if we deduct those that are not completed we 
have ebout 60 submarines or submersibles fit for service of a great variety 
of types. Q 61 was to have had a very small tonnage; the Guépes dis- 
placed 45 tons; the Naiade class 70 tons; we oscillated for some time 
between 180 and 200, and now our submersibles have attained 600 tons. 

The rival merits of submarines and submersibles have been much 
discussed with us. It may be said that the submarine is like a fish that 
carries its floating power inside, while the submersible carries it outside ; 
or, in other words, the water tanks that have to be filled when a dive is 
intended are inside the hull for the first, and outside for the second. 
The struggle that has been going om between the two types has had a 
most retarding effect, and it is to the credit of M. Thomson that it is 
now concluded. His policy is to lay down each year a certain number 
of a well-proved type, continuing at the same time trials with newer 
types. 

Our submarine flotillas are distributed more or less all round the 
coast; the two most important are those of Dunkerque and Cherbourg. 
There ig no flotilla at Brest, but Rochefort has one berthed in the port of 
La Palice. There are also flotillas at Toulon, Bizerta, and Saigon, and it 
has been proposed to station one at Madagascar. 

As far as defensive vessels are concerned, each of the five chief navies 
of the world has had to consider its own particular circumstances; but 
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it must be noted that. the American Navy, which has 
France. progressed. most rapidly of recent years, has been the 

least concerned .in providing a defence for ite coasts. 
On the other hand, our own Navy, which has fallen to the 
fourth place, is the one which has éxpended most on coast-defence vessels. 
If the six battle-ships of the Danton class, or others, had been com- 
menced in 1904 with the 30 million francs (£1,200,000) devoted to out-of-date 
torpedo vessels, our coast defences would not be any worse off than they 
are now, and Lord Brassey would not have to ask in his Naval Annual 
for 1907, whether our decadence as a naval Power may not become still 
more pronounced.—Le Temps. 








The Washington Gun Foundry.—In. an illustrated article on 
United the Washington gun foundry the Star says :— 
Sates ‘*In the Washington Navy Yard the great gun shop in length 
extends 926 feet 5 inches. Beside it, to the west, the gun carriage shop, 
or quadrangle, covers as much ground again, and these two sinister 
factories are more than trebled in space by the tool shop, forge shop, 
foundry, pattern shop, cartridge-case shop, miscellaneous shop, not to 
speak of the various storehouses which are necessary that the gun- 
making may be carried on. 

‘‘ Forty-seven acres of land, comprising the old navy yard, are now 
almost exclusively devoted to making the nation’s peacemakers. Some- 
thing over five thousand men are employed at the navy yard. Three 
electric travelling cranes have respectively a main hoist capable of lifting 
40 tons, 25 tons and 15 tons. [Each has an auxiliary hoist respectively 
of five, two and one-half and one and one-half tons. Over all is an 
additional crane runway supporting a 110-ton crane (tested to 120 tons), 
with a 15-ton auxiliary hoist. There is thus no difficulty in swinging a 
great gun weighing 75 tons up and down the long shop. 

“No. 1 lathe is the prize piece of the north gunshop. It is capable 
of turning or boring a gun of 16-inch bore or less, and can turn a gun 
57 feet long and bore for 51 feet. On this lathe, which has a bed of 
128 feet 33 inches, the gigantic monarch, the 16-inch gun, capable of 
hurling a ton of steel a distance of twelve miles, can be easily made. 
Seven other similar lathes range down the north gunshop, and then 
the shrinkage pit is reached. 

“‘The great continuous gunshop is the heart of the gun-making piant. 
Here the thousand or more workmen toil in three shifts throughout the 
twenty-four hours, with the result of two and three hundred guns a year. 

_ “Tt is possible on some of the lathes to make a cut one inch deep, 
the feed being 3-100 of an inch and the speed seven feet per minute. 
But all the finish-cute are made with the ‘ packed bit,’ which is made of 
wood. That is, the bit is a flat forging, or possibly a steel casting, with 
a cylindrical shank carrying two tools on the opposite sides of the flat 
front end. This affair is then built up with white oak into a complete 
cylinder slightly larger in diameter than the finished hole. When forced 
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into the opening, the cut being light, the bit is under tremen- 

eet dous pressure and is held most rigidly. After every job it is 

: necessary to repack the bit, the same wood being used with 
additional lining of wood, and in the first relinings even of paper. 

‘For the sake of accuracy, when a gun tube or a long hoop is being 
bored, usually it is cut out half way from one end and then reversed 
to minimise any possible error. As boring cannot be done as accurately 
as turning, the bore is always cut out first and the turned piece made 
later to suit the measurement of the hole. That method secures a 
perfect fit. 

‘‘ Shrinking on a great 12-inch jacket is an event, and never fails 
to arouse even the veterans of the shop. The shrinking pit is forty-five 
feet deep. In fact, there are three wells, one in the centre twenty-five 
feet deep, the two on either side being forty-five. The guns and jackets 
are heated in three vertical furnaces, in which crude oil is used as fuel. 
No flame touches the gun. 

“Tt takes from thirty to thirty-six hours to heat up a large jacket, 
which may weigh as much as 34,000 pounds. When the pyrometer, which 
affords an accurate knowledge of the temperature, registers 700 to 800 
degrees Fahrenheit, the jacket is sufficiently baked, and then it is ready 
for its final resting place over the tube. Then the great 110-ton crane 
comes into position; its great shackle is lowered rapidly, and the men, 
every one of whom is automatically perfect in his special duties, with 
iron rods adjust the cheins. At the motion of the foreman—he merely 
tips upward the fingers of his out-stretched hand—the great jacket, with 
a mighty humming and rattling of the crane, begins to rise out of the 
furnace. When it is once clear it is swabbed out with wet swabs on 
long poles. Then the craneman, with his eyes riveted on the foreman, 
moves the crane slowly with its dangling sixteen-ton burden until the 
jacket is exactly over the gun-tube, which has been placed upright in 
the pit. This is the psychological moment. Everyone, by-standers and 
workmen, is anxious. ; 

‘‘There is but four-hundredths of an inch play all around the tube. 
If the jacket binds when lowered there is no end of trouble, delay, and 
expense. Steady nerves are needed to centre the jacket. The heat 
from the baked jacket is almost unendurable and the red faces of the work- 
men who steady it with asbestos-gloved hands blister. 

‘* Another adjustment, and the jacket is centred. Down bend the 
foreman’s fingers. The reel unwinds, and the jacket, first slowly and 
then rapidly, drops until it brings up suddenly on the end of the tube. 
It is customary now to jacket the big guns right up to the muzzle. For 
eighteen hours the mass cools, hastened by water circulating inside the 
tube. Then when the contraction ceases it has nipped the tube so closely 
as actually to compress it, and practically the tube and jacket have 
become one piece of steel. 

‘« Including the yokes, the breech mechanisms, the accessories and the 
spare parte on the average, a standard twelve-inch gun costs approximately 
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65,000 dollars; an eight-inch gun, 25,000 dollars; and a six- 
sekes inch gun, 13,000 dollars, and it has been found that,,the 

Government with improved machinery can make ite guns at 
one-third the cost paid under contract to private firms. And yet with 
even this reduction the life of a gun is an important question with the 
Navy. The problem of erosion is in all probability the most perplexing 
difficulty before the minds of gun experts.’”’—U.S. Army and Navy Journal. 





MILITARY NOTES. 





The following are the principal appointments which have been 
made :— 

Major-Generals—R. Upcher, C.B., D.S.0., to be Colonel of the Durham 
Light Infantry. Sir J. G. Maxwell, K.C.B., C.V.0., D.S.O., from Major- 
General, General Staff in the Mediterranean, to Command the Force in 
Egypt. Sir G. T. Pretyman, K.C.M.G., C.B., to be Colonel Commandant, 
Royal Artillery. 

Colonels—J. W. Godfray, C.V.O., C.B., retired pay, is appointed to 
the Staff of the Royal Militia of the Island of Jersey, with the rank of 
A.A.G. Sir C. 8S. B. Parsons, K.C.M.G., C.B., h.p., is granted the rank 
of Major-General on retirement. F. Campbell, D.S.0., 1.A., is granted 
the temporary rank of Brigadier-General whilst employed as a Colonel 
on the Staff in India, W. F. L. Lindsay, C.B., D.S.0., from Command- 
ing Royal Artillery, 3rd Division, to be Inspector of Royal Horse and 
Royal Field Artillery, and to retain the temporary rank of Brigadier- 
General. F.C. Heath, from an A.A.G. at Headquarters, to be Inspector 
of Royal Engineers, and is granted the temporary rank of Brigadier- 
General. J. L. Irvine, from h.p., to be an A.A.G. at Headquarters. 
W. A. Smith, C.B., from a Member of the Ordnance Board, to be a 
Brigadier-General to Command che Artillery of a Division. F. Campbell, 
D.S.0., LA., to be a Colonel on the Staff in India. W. G. Hamilton, 
D.S.0., to be an A.A.G., India. J. E. W. Headlam, D.S.0., R.A., to 
be an A.Q.M.G., Indie. T. Jermyn, I.A., to be an A.Q.M.G., India. 
G. F. Leverson, from h.p., to be a Chief Engineer, India. 


Home. 





~ 


Description of Frontispiece.—Our illustration comprises photographs 
of some of the work done by the companies of the Royal Monmouthshire, 
Royal Engineers (Militia), during their annual training at Monmouth 
this summer. 

No. 1. shows two: lattice timber’ girders, tied together with light 
iron rod bolts and nuts, made by the blacksmiths, just after their com- 
pletion by the carpenters, and ready to be built into the temporary 
timber railway bridge that was built across the River Monnow at Pwlholm, 
near Monmouth, where the engineering ground of the R.M.R.E. (M.) 
is situate. The river is 100 feet wide and 11 feet deep at the spot where 
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the bridge was made. The bridge was built with three lots 
of piles of 12-ft. by 12-inch timber, and five trestles of timber 
of the same scantling, the bays were 10 feet, with the 
exception of the bay where the girders were used, which was 20 feet. 

No. 2 shows a howitzer siege battery, made at the top of the hill, 
overlooking Pwihoim ; height of the parapet, 10 feet 6 inches. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 show the demolition of a portion of the Pwlholm 
Instructional Railway, and were suggested by the account of a similar 
demolition described in the Royal Engineers’ Journal for September, 
1907. No. 3 shows the rail joint with the fishplate removed, and covered 
over with some loose sleepers, which were placed there in order to prevent 
any risk of splinters of rail flying, and not in any way with a view to 
tamping the charge. The charge was composed of three 2-lb. slabs of 
wet gun-cotton, and was placed under the sleeper next to the rail joint. 
No. 4 shows the actual explosion, and was taken automatically by the 
explosion itself. The camera was placed in a small blockhouse erection 
made of sleepers, about 25 yards away from the portion of rail to be 
blown up, and a thin string was stretched from the covering sleepers 
to the camera, where it held up one end of a fishplate. When the 
explosion occurred, the string was broken, and the fishplate fell on to 
the bulb of the camera shutter, which was set to act as fast as it. would 
go, about one-ninetieth part of a second. The lense was a Ross’ rapid 
rectilinear. The faint line, which looks like a scratch, towards the right 
hand side of the photograph, is really the string just after it had been 
broken, and in ‘the act of falling tothe ground. The covering sleepers may 
be seen in the air just above the smoke in the centre of the photograph. 
No. 5 shows the result of the explosion, and was taken from the same 
position as Nos. 3 and 4. Both rails had all the spikes drawn from the 
sleepers to which they were spiked, and the rail immediaiely over the 
charge was broken in the bottom flange on both sides of the web for a 
space of about fifteen inches, and a crater about 2 feet deep was made 
in the ground. (Photographs Nos. 1 and 2 are by Harris, Photographer, 
Monmouth.) 





Memorandum on the Administration of the Training Grant, Southern 
Command.—1. So much correspondence is caused by the confused, un- 
instructed ideas which prevail, on matters involving finance, amongst a 
proportion of the Regular and Territorial Officers of the Southern Com- 
mand, that the General Commanding-in-Chief desires to explain, with a 
minimum of pedantry, the rudiments of the system on which he and his 
Staff have to carry on their business. 

2. Many Officers seem to consider that when they have expended 
money upon their troops in a prudent and economical manner, any 
disallowance or disinclination to honour their drafts must be due to what 
is familiarly known as “red tape’’ in high places If their procedure is 
questioned in any particular, they have much trouble and correspondence 
before the matter is finally adjusted; very likely in the long run they 
find themselves seriously out of pocket and they are apt then to become 
disheartened and to feel that in future they will not take so much trouble 
in the training of their troops when any expenditure of money is involved. 
Now red tape is an alternative but abusive term for the word system. 
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It has an ugly sound in the ear of the Army, partly 
Home. because even good things are liable to -be overdone, 

and red tape is no exception to this rule, but partly 
also because a proportion of our Officers are not men of business, 
and do not therefore readily sympathise with system. One thing is certain, 
namely, that, if it were not for this same red tape, the British Army 
would rapidly find itself in the Bankruptcy Court. A receipt is red tape. 
The General Commanding-in-Chief has known cases where young Officers 
were quite indignant because their word was not taken that they had 
expended certain monies on the Public Service, and who seemed to regard 
a request for a receipt more or less in the light of an insult. If, however, 
receipts wére generally dispensed with in the conduct of business, society 
would be dissolved, and so it is in the particular business of the Army. 

8. A careful study of the majority of the items which have been 
queried and only allowed after a lengthy correspondence, or which have 
been finally disallowed, discloses the facts, either, that the money in the 
first instance was expended on some service which is not contemplated in 
the Regulations, or, that the procedure adopted when making up the 
accounts did not disclose the necessity for the expenditure or did not 
justify the amount expended. The mistakes, in fact, have been due partly 
to want of knowledge of the Regulations in force; partly to a failure 
to understand that expenditure on the Training Grant must be governed 
by the ordinary Regulations, but mostly to a complete misconception of 
the Parliamentary system of Allocating funds for definite branches of 
State expenditure. It is essential therefore that Officers should have some 
acquaintance with the broad principles of Parliamentary control over all 
State monies, and the limite within which these funds can be applied 
for the training of the troops. 

4. Perhaps the most important point to bear in mind is that when 
once money has been voted by Parliament, it is meant to be spent and 
spent properly under our system of State finance. Balances unexpended 
at the end of the financial year go to the reduction of the National. Debt. 
It is not the business of military Officers to reduce the National Debt ; 
it is their business to spend the money allotted for training purposes to 
the best advantage. Therefore, let it be accepted as an axiom that the 
time when estimates are sent in is the time when economy should be 
studied, and that, once money has been allotted, the General Commanding- 
in-Chief and his Staff never raise objections or make difficulties because 
they wish to keep back some of it from the troops in order to return it 
to the Treasury. Their only anxiety is to ensure that the money is 
properly expended in the authorised manner; that no more is expended 
than has been allotted, and that there is proof that it has actually been 
expended. If, at the end of the-year, there is a large surplus unexpended, 
it means either that the estimates have been prepared in a careless 
manner, or that full advantage has not been taken of the opportunities 
for training placed at the Officers’ disposal. 

5. Public money is voted by Parliament, who alone have the power 
to allot a certain amount for the training of the troops, and for other 
military, naval, and civil services. When once this money is allotted 
under various sub-heads, it. becomes practically impossible to expend it 
under any other sub-head. Now, to take an example which is constantly 
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causing trouble;—a certain sum is allotted to the 
Stationery Office for Government Printing. If an officer 
wishes to get any scheme or lecture printed, the 
service can only be paid for out of the public funds thus 
allotted. He may not take a farthing for such a purpose out of the 
training grant. The consequence is that any accounts dealing with print- 
ing must pass through a totally different channel to those dealing with 
the training of the troops. Apart from special contracts, there are only 
certain printing establishments, military and civil, which are authorised 
to do such work. Therefore, the manuscript, after it has received the 
approval of the higher military authorities, has to be sent te one of 
these establishments; the matter is printed, and the charge for the same 
is furnished direct to the Accountants at the War Office. This procedure 
naturally tekes time, and a great deal of time, and when an Officer wants 
anything printed in a hurry for the instruction of his men, he cannot 
often afford to wait the time; but then, unfortunately, the only way of 
overcoming the difficulty is to put his hand into his own pocket. The 
Officer at once thinks that this is not a good system, and no doubt if 
England were Utopia he would have some reasons for his belief, for on 
the one hand it sometimes seems ungenerous and on the other, spendthrift. 
Certainly the system is mechanical in its working, and probably money 
might be saved by trusting Officers more to look after the State interest 
under threat of severe punishment if they made mistakes. Still, this 
system is the one which holds the field, and strange as it may appear, the 
fimancial system of the British Army is considered to be the best in the 
world. The French system is more logical, but it does not work so well 
for Parliamentary control. Taking the system as it is, it becomes the 
business of Officers to ascertain from the Regulations both what constitute 
legitimate and illegitimate methods of spending the Training Grant, so 
that they may thus avoid all items which are doubtful or barred under 
the Regulations. 

6. If every Officer had a perfectly free hand to purchase anything 
he wished for the Training of the soldier, it will be readily understood 


that :— 


Home. 


(i.) Training would not be uniform throughout the Army. 

(ii.) The door would be open to indulgence in all kinds of ‘‘ fads.’’ 

(iii.) A large amount of stores, sandbags, spars, rope, compasses, 
barrels, lanterns, luminous paint and cardboard, etc., might 
be purchased by am Officer, whose ideas lay in certain 
directions, which would not be used by his successor at 
that military station, who might hold totally different views, 
and require totally different stores with which to give 
them effect. 

7. It has frequently come to the notice of the General Commanding- 
in-Chief that Officers, with the best interests. of the service at heart, have 
pressed for the authorisation and payment of some claim which is not 
permitted by the Regulations, and have even endeavoured to use private 
influence to obtain the sanction of the Major-General in charge of Admini- 
stration for the expenditure. A great point is often made of the fact 
that by the irregular course adopted, the public money had been economised. 
Such efforts are not only improper but entirely useless, for the good reason 
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that the Major-General in charge of Administration is just as 
much tied by the regulations as the Officer himself. If the 
Major-General authorises the expenditure it will be disallowed 
by the financial authorities for the good reason that they are tied by Royal 
Warrants, Orders in Council, Treasury Regulations, and other rules adopted 
in order to ensure the control of Parliament over expenditure. 


_§. An Officer recently obtained permission to camp his men on certain 
ground, without payment. This permission was, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, facilitated by the fact that he gave a small present to the game-~ 
keeper of the owner. The public were thus saved from hiring a camping 
ground. Unfortunately for the Officer he was unable to recover the 
amount expended in the ‘‘tip,’’? though he could have recovered ten 
times the amount if it had been legitimately expended in hiring the 
ground. 

9. These are just the kind of cases that a soldier finds it hard to 
understand. He has saved the State some money, and instead of being 
praised, the machine catches him in ite inflexible grip and hurte him. 
In vain he pleads that he adopted the more economical course. Such a 
plea would be valid if the service was recognised by Regulations; other- 
wise it cannot stand. As already stated, the higher Military and Financia} 
Authorities do not want to save the money ; the former are only interested 
in making sure that the money is well spent, the latter are only interested 
in making sure that it is spent in accordance with the Regulations. Thus 
the Major-General in charge of Administration or the Chief Accountant 
would be quite prepared to pass an expenditure of £200 on the training 
of one company of Infantry, provided the money was spent on services 
permitted by the Regulations, and the General Commanding-in-Chief 
approved of the scheme as likely to secure sound military training. The 
Officer who would be chiefly interested in keeping down the amount 
would be the Battalion or Brigade Commander, who has a certain sum 
placed at his disposal for the year for the whole of the training of the 
troops under his command, and cannot exceed this sum. He would say to 
himself :—‘ If I spend £200 on this company the other companies or 
battalions under my command will not be given the same facilities for 
training.’’ 

10.. The position of the Army Accounts Department also requires 
explanation, because on some occasions Officers have been mortified to 
receive curtly expressed disallowances on claims sent in for payment. 
The Accountant has nothing to do with the initial administration of the 
Training Grant; he simply receives the claims for audit and payment. 
He requires the authority of the Major-General in charge of Administra- 
tion, showing that the money expended has been put to a properly 
authorised use, and the necessary vouchers to prove payment. He ascer- 
tains from the various items shown on the claim whether the amount of 
each can be correctly charged against the Training Grant, and if he finds 
anything wrong it is not his business to put it right. It is his duty to 
disallow the claim, or part of it, and simply to return it for correction. 

11. The Major-General in charge of Administration is not always in 
@ position to judge whether some particular item has been expended in a 
proper manner, i.¢., solely for the training of the troops. This difficulty 
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has been overcomes by the Brigadier-General or Major-General 
in immediate command of the unit concerned, forwarding with 
the claim a certificate to show that the money has been ex- 
pended for the benefit of the training; the claim is also approved by the 
General Staff. 

12. The General Commanding-in-Chief has consented to allow the 
whole of the Training Grant to be allotted, in accordance with the estimates 
for the year, to the various Major-Generals, Brigadier-Generals, and other 
Commanders in the Southern Command, in the full confidence that Officers 
will support him by bringing their intelligence to bear on the regulations 
connected with finance, and thus justify the confidence which he has 
placed in their ability to make good use of this responsibility. The system 
thus introduced should be a great advantage to subordinate Commanders 
because, at the commencement of the financial year, they will know exactly 
how much they can spend, and can arrange the whole of their programme 
accordingly. In fact, under the working of this system they will obtain 
the management of their own training grant, and they can carry out 
their programme of training, as forecast. in their estimates, without any 
further authority or reference. It is only fair to remember that these 
facilities to combatant Officers involve the District Accountant in much 
extra work, as, instead of keeping one ledger for the whole Command, 
he is compelled to keep no less than twenty, the figures of subordinate 
commanders having in many cases proved so extremely inaccurate. 

13. The responsibility of the Major-General in charge of Administra- 
tion regarding the expenditure not exceeding the total allotted to the 
Command involves the necessity for an accurate monthly statement as to 
the amount expended by all subordinate commanders. It is found in 
practice most difficult to prepare this statement, but efforts are now being 
made to improve these conditions, and a further memorandum will be 
issued on the subject. 

14. Meanwhile, the whole of the administration of the Training 
Grant has been taken over by the General Staff, and it is hoped that in 
future the claims sent in for payment will include fewer unauthorised 


items than in previous years. 


Home. 


R. Haxine, Brigadier-General, 
General Staff, Southern Command. 


Headquarters, Southern Command, 
Tidworth House, Andover, 
24th October, 1908. 





Military Forces.—On the declaration of war, and within eight 
Bulgaria. days, Bulgaria is able to mobilise :— 

a. Nine strong divisions of the Ist Line of from 20,000 to 25,000 
men each, complete in artillery and cavalry. 

b. Nine brigades of the 2nd Line of from 7,000 to 8,000 men each, 
almost complete in artillery and cavalry. Making altogether 
200,000 men, in round numbers, including the Regular Army 
and its Reserves. Plus 67,000 from the Army called the 
Reserve. 
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. As regards the Militia, which should furnish 112,000 men, 
Bulgaria only 70,000 could be counted upon as having some sort 
of military training, and these could not. be mobilised 

under twelve days. 

This mass of about 270,000 men would mobilise at the headquarters 
of the nine divisions, which are at Sofie, Philippopoli, Slivno, Chéumia, 
Rontschouk, Vratza, Dubuicza, Starazagora, and Plevna. 

. Each division consists of : 2 brigades of 2 regiments of 4 battalions 
each, plus 1 reserve regiment, or altogether 24 battalions; 1 or 2 cavalry 
squadrons; 1 artillery regiment of 6 batteries; with 75-mm. guns; 1 pioneer 
battalion ; 1 transport battalion, etc. 

In addition, the Bulgarian Army possesses: 9 mountain batteries; 
3 fortress artillery battalions; 1 railway regiment; 1 pontoon battalion. 
These are called unbrigaded troops. 

As regards the 70,000 Militiamen, both their formation and destination 
could only be decided upon during the course of the campaign. 

These details, which are as correct as can possibly be ascertained, 
demonstrate :— 

1, That the Bulgarian division, with its 5 regiments and all its 
services perfectly organised, amounting to 25,000 men, is a regular small 
Army Corps, similar to the French Army Corps at Grand Mancouvres. 

2.. That with the 9 reserve brigades mobilised as rapidly as the troops 
of the 1st. Line, the Bulgarian Commander-in-Chief could, either increase 
the strength of his divisions, so ag to make them up to the strength of 
9 European army corps of 3 brigades, or else group these brigades into 
4 other divisions, which would give the Bulgarian Army 13 divisions; or, 


finally, he might utilise them for either re-enforcing the troops covering 
the mobilisation or the main body, or even employ them on any special 
duty.—Armée et Marine. 





German Impressions of the French Manceuvres.—The follow- 
ing impressions of the recent French Grand Maneuvres in the 
Centre, are taken from the Strassburger Post :— 

Cavalry.—The effectives of Dragoon and Cuirassier Squadrons was 
considerably less than those of German squadrons, especially as regards 
the Cuirassiers; but what one saw of them was good. The horses were ip 
a good state, with easy paces. Clothing and saddlery were in perfect 
order; the men had good seats; the reins were left long at all paces. At 
the same time, the march-discipline, as regards lengthening out, was 
insufficiént, and the columns were consequently longer than they should 
have been. 

The individual instruction in. field duties was very good. The men 
were well trained, and they have besides a natural aptitude for the work, 
and, if well employed, the French cavalry should render valuable services 
in reconnaissance and security duty. The author of the article saw some 
charges of two regiments against. infantry; these attacks, he considers, 
were made on too narrow a front, and with no great depth, so that a 
flanking fire would have had a disastrous effect on them. The re-assembly, 
following the charge, was very rapidly carried out. 

The writer considers the German practice of carrying the lance across 
the thigh involves less risk of wounding the horse than the French method 
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France. 
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of always carrying it in the bucket He remarks, too, that the 
sword remains on the saddle during dismounted action, 
and that the horseman’s only weapon is, thus, the 
carbine. 1t appears to him that the Cavalry Corps of the A 
force should, thanks to its batteries and machine guns, have obtained 
more marked results that it actually did. He is, consequently, of opinion 
that the German cavalry, which has a superior knowledge of the use of 
guns and machine guns, has a great advantage over the French cavalry. 
The corps of officers of the latter are, however, excellent, and the same 
may be said of the spirit of the men. 

Infantry.—The correspondent of the Strassburger Post observed many 
regiments on the march, in cantonments and in action, and he saw many 
which, in spite of having their ranks more than half full of reserviste, 
marched in thorough good order, after undergoing great fatigues, not 
only when they passed through villages with bands playing, but also in 
the dust of the road. He saw a certain number of infantry attacks, which 
left much to be desired; but he saw others against which nothing could 
be said. The flexibility of the infantry and itc aptitude in making use 
of the ground were especially frequently evident. During the retreat it 
was often a pleasure to see how small groups made use of clumps of trees 
to delay the enemy. 

Movements were carried out in good order, although the companies, 
about 180 men strong, included many reservists; the troops manifestly 
took a great interest in the mancuvres. 

Discipline.—The soldiers drank a good deal of wine, but no spirits, 
and he saw no drunken soldier throughout the whole of the manoeuvres. 
The men of the different branches of the service appeared, all, to get on 
very well together. The German writer was, however, greatly shocked 
at the lack of stiffness in the attitude of the men when they conversed with 
their officers. He cannot understand how a soldier can talk to an officer 
without standing to ‘‘ attention’; but at the same time he unreservedly 
admits that the men carried out the orders of their officers with alacrity. 


France. 





Impressions of this Year’s German Maneuvres.—Colonel 
Germany. Gaedke, the German military writer, publishes in the 
Berliner Tageblatt his impressions of the recent German 
Imperial Manouvres in Alsace-Lorraine. These criticisms, on account 
of their author’s quarrel with the German military authorities, 
should, perhaps, be received with a certain amount of reserve. 
The well-disposed Press, says the Colonel, pompously eulogises every year the 
organisation of the manewuvres, and admires their classic simplicity. They 
never fail to remark that, contrary to preceding years, the Commanders 
of the two side were left entire liberty of action, and that in consequence 
the manewuvres took place under conditions absolutely similar to those of 
war. They forget that they have said precisely the same thing during 
the time of the preceding Chief of the General Staff, General von 
Schlieffen. 
On the other hand, the representatives of the non-Governmental Press 
received no facilities for following the mancwuvres. As regards Colonel 
Gaedke personally, as much as possible was concealed from him, even 
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the scheme of the manwuvres, and with that object precautions 
Germany. were taken to forbid officers and men from giving any infor- 
mation, even to retired officers. 


As a matter of fact, this year’s Imperial Mancuvres differed in 
nothing from those of preceding years, either as regards organisation or 
direction. The operations were apparently carried out freely and without 
previous arrangement; but as a matter of fact, they had long been pre- 
viously prepared in the offices. The apparition of the 3rd Bavarian 
Infantry Division, which was supposed to be a surprise for everyone, was 
settled beforehand, and the officers of that division had spoken about it 
for more than a month. In reality, everything happened as formerly. 
The fuss made about the so-called unexpectedness of the maneuvres hed 
no other object but to throw dust in the eyes of the public, to persuade 
it of the superiority of the German General Staff, and to make. them 
believe in the perfect preparation for war of the German Army. 


The Grand Mancuvres form a valuable touchstone for ascertaining 
the degree of instruction and training of the troops; they also give 
opportunity for experimenting with various écientific novelties. But these 
results may be obtained equally well in manceuvres having less effectives 
and causing less expense. 

If the manceuvres should be regarded as a school for the Chief Com- 
mand, and their organisation and their direction are insufficient, much more 
could be done in eliminating peace conditions and in leaving to Commanders 
far greater liberty of action. As regards the troops, they can learn nothing 
at mancuvres, but can merely show to what point they are trained. It 
is the field officers and generals who can learn at manceuvres; the errors 
they there commit are the best lessons for them. In short, the man- 
g@uvres are far from imparting all the profit which should be derived 
from them. Their organisation and direction are always inadequate. It 
is only when they are really good that the problems set will be clear, 
and then the officers will be able to find good solutions for them.—La 
France Militaire. 





Recruiting Statistics for 1906.—The number of young men of 
Italy. the 1886 Class (1906) entered on the lists was 354,500. Taking 

into: account those put back from previous classes, who 

amounted to 121,237 men, a total of 475,737 men is obtained 
who were classified as follows: — 


Struck off for various causes... a .... 18,222 
Cast as physically unfit... es ae .-» 122,559 
Put back rie ena ei oe nie +. 122,205 
Failing to appear... a pai --» - 40,226 
Drafted into Regular pees, hs we ... 85,492 
Drafted.in the Reserve _.... 8S ae 1 
Drafted into the Territorial Militia a ... 87,032 


Total ... 
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Of the 85,492 men meant for the Regular Army, 66,836 joined 
Italy, their corps and were distributed as follows :— 
41,387 
7,103 
11,658 


Infantry ... 
Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 2 3,140 
Royal Carpbiniors : a net oh 900 
Medical and Supply Conipanies inte 706 
Squads of Cadet Officers and Cadet i 1,942 


Total ... .-. 66,836 


The difference of 18,656 men between the 85,492 men meant for the 
Regular Army, and the 66,836 enrolled arises from the men already serving 
at the time of the recruiting operations, from students allowed to postpone 
the date of their service, from men enrolled in the Customs, from men 
on the lists residing abroad, etc. With regard to education, those in- 
tended for the Regular Army were distributed as follows: 60,251 could 
both read and write, 911 could only read, 24,330 could neither read nor 
write.—Bulletin de la Press et de \a Bibliographie Militaires. 





The Swiss Maneuvres of 1908.—The IlIrd Swiss Army Corps 
Switzer- _ig recruited in German Switzerland, and is supposed to be 
land. the best as regards discipline, endurance, and the efficiency of 
its officers, but from what was seen of them at the manwuvres it does not 
appear to be superior to other Corps. 

The Swiss make no pretence of carrying out war outside their own 
frontiers; but whilst confining themselves to a defensive réle meant to 
be effective, they require troops employing methods in use in European 
armies, and mancuvring in the same manner. 

The military Budget has been considerably increased in Switzerland ; 
in time the obligation to serve for an annual period of two weeks during 
ten years will carry with it an undoubted improvement in the troops; 
as regards the cadres, however, one cannot as yet report any obvious 
progress; the non-commissioned officer, who in France, Germany, and 
elsewhere is a most important wheel in the military coach, has not yet 
been formed in Switzerland, he is not to be seen, and his influence is not 
felt in the company. He is there, it is true, with his chevrons, but he is 
not an active entity. The subaltern officers, who have to carry out the 
duties of non-commissioned officers, are over-worked ; continually looking 
after their men, they become enervated, and slack, and at the end of 
a few days have no energy left, especially if the weather is bad. 

The infantry is steady, but rather heavy in its movements. Where 
there is no Officer present one notices an absolute lack of initiative, owing 
to the deafth of trained sergeants and corporals; the result is, that the 
grouped section, commanded by a lieutenant, is the smallest manceuvring 
unit. The captains are not mounted, which sometimes renders the handling 
of their mén very hard for them. 

The artillery is, generally, well horsed, the officers are recruited with 
care; it is the arm that produces the best impression. 
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The cavalry, which consists of good horsemen, on workmanlike 
oo eg horses, was very weak at the manceuvres. In reconnaissance, 
as well as in connection, they were rather haphazard, and did 
not effect what was expected of them. One saw several squadrons stumble 
blindfold into an infantry regiment, which made them prisoners. 

The supply service was well carried out by the transport, which had 
good horses and good matériel; in this regard the population assisted the 
soldiers in the most touching manner, and the parks were generally well 
organised, especialiy those of the 4th Division. 

The infantry were frequently noticeable as taking up a lot of roadway, 
marching in fours in the middle of the roads, and making impossible 
the rapid circulation of mounted officers and of cyclists carrying urgent 
orders. To oblige these latter to leave the road, the whole length of the 
columns, and to make them take to ridiculous steeplechasing over private 
property, would not appear to be either right or fitting. 

Machine guns were not much in evidence. 

Finally, it may be stated, that the Swiss Militia is excellent con- 
sidering the short time it spends in regular service. As regards the good 
order and good working of the various services, they are due, above all, 
to the great goodwill shown by everyone in the carrying out of their 
mnilitary duties; thanks, too, to the esprit de corps of the officers, which 
produces constant emulation.—La France Militaire, 





Military Forces.—There are seven Army Corps districts or 
Turkey. seven Army Corps. But out of these the 1Vth (Ezinguian), 

the Vth (Damas), the VIth (Bagdad), and the VIIth (Sana), 
could not be depended upon at the commencement of hostilities from the 
north-east. The IVth Army Corps must at once be eliminated, which 
watches the Russian frontier in Asia and the Persian frontier, and also 
the VIIth Army Corps, which could not be distracted from its surveillance 
of the Yemen. The Vth and VIth Army Corps alone might furnish some 
resources to the European Corps, without its being possible to employ 
them as a whole. The three Army Corps, then, available for repelling an 
attack from the north-east, are the Ist (Constantinople), the IInd 
(Adrianople), and the IIIrd (Salonica). 

These three Army Corps are composed of the Nizam, or Regular 
Army, and of the Redi}, or Reserve Army (it is unnecessary to mention 
the Ihlave, which, like the Mustahfir, has scarcely any training to speak 
of, have never yet. been mobilised, and who, worse still, have no officers). 
The redifs of these three Corps are drawn partially from their Army 
Corps districts in Europe, and partially from Asia (the part of Asia Minor 
nearest to Constantinople). The complications resulting from this are 
obvious ! 

The Ist (Constantinople) Army Corps consists of :—2 infantry divisions ; 
1 cavalry division; 3 artillery brigades, fortress artillery, engineers, and 
transporte. 

The IInd (Adrianople) Army Corps was recently increased from 2 to 
4 divisions, by means of fresh levies; 1 cavalry division (35 squadrons) ; 
8 regiments of field artillery, of 2 groups of 3 batteries of 6 (Krupp) guns 
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each; 1 horse artillery group of 3 batteries; 3 mountain 
artillery groups; 4 battalions of pioneers, and no fortress 
artillery. 

The troops garrisoning the north-eastern frontier consists, then, of 
65 battalions, 59 batteries, and 35 squadrons. 

The IIIrd (Salonica) Army Corps, on account of events in Macedonia, 
has long been the most important one of the Turkish Army. It has 
74 divisions of infantry, or 127 battalions; 1 cavalry division, or 42 
squadrons ; 85 field batteries ; 11 fortress artillery companies; and 4 pioneer 
companies. 

The total of these three Army Corps alone amount to more than 
half that of the units of the permanent’‘army. It is also known that a 
short while ago, for the Ist, IInd, and IlIrd Army Corps, the formation 
was laid down of 12 redif divisions (or 4 per Army Corps), 12 cavalry 
regiments, and 6 sapper battalions. 

The weak point is, however, the doubt whether there are enough redif 
officers to officer all these. Even admitting, however, that, owing to the 
slowness of the mobilisation operations, these 12 reserve divisions may not 
be thoroughly ready at the end of 15 days, which is putting things at 
their worst, and that only 6 reserve divisions are formed (2 in each Army 
Corps), the position of the Turkish Army would be as follows :— 

1. Covering Adrianople:—A northern army, consisting of 6 
divisions, or 3 Army Corps of 2 divisions each, with amply 
sufficient artillery (2 regiments per Army Corps), and 2 regi- 
ments in reserve. 

2. To the west of Kara-Dagh, in Macedonia:—An army of 9 
divisions, with 9 batteries per division, and fortress artillery. 


3. In rear, at Constantinople :—1 Army Corps of 4 divisions, with 
more artillery than its complement. 


It is known that this Ist Army Corps, called the Guards, is meant 
to defend Constantinople, the Sultan, the Parliament, the Bosphorus, etc. 
These 2 divisions, with the artillery accumulated on the Bosphorus, would 
appear to be amply sufficient. The 2 redif divisions of that Army Corps 
might, therefore, form a fourth Army Corps for the Adrianople Army. 

One thus sees that the Turkish resources are considerable. They are 
massed in three districts, owing to the nature of things and to geographical 
considerations, and it is from there that Turkey would have to fight whilst 
waiting for reinforcements from Asia.--Armée et Marine. 


Turkey. 
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THE TERRITORIAL ‘ARMY AND ITS FIELD ARTILLERY. 





To the Editor of the Jounnat or THE Royan Unirep Servioz Instirution. 


Sir —I shall be glad if you will find space to print the enclosed report of 
a speech which I made upon the Field Artillery of the Territorial: Army 
at a discussion following an address given by Colonel Wing, Commanding 
Royal Horse and Field Artillery Aldershot, before the National Defence 
Association, on the 14th May last. 

The proceedings were published in July in The St. George’s Review, 
but were not generally known. 

The accompanying speech has an important bearing upon the discussion 
which followed General Baden-Powell’s address on the 21st ult., and will, I 
think, be of special interest to your readers. 


Believe me, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Epwarp H. Horron, Lieut.-General. 
Field Place, 


Horsham, 
27th October, 1908. 


Spzgon spy Ligut-GengeraL Sin Epwarp Huron, May 14ru, 1908. 


My Lords and Gentlemen,—I wish to offer Colonel Wing my con- 
gratulations upon his valuable contribution to the controversy now engaging 
public attention. 

Colonel Wing has very properly laid great stress upon training, but 
I would lay even greater stress upon organisation. My experience has 
taught me that a sound organisation based upon a local or Territorial 
system is the real foundation upon which to build a Citizen Army, and 
that training, compared with organisation, takes only a secondary place. 
I submit that a Territorial organisation where free political institutions 
exist, and where the personal liberty of the subject is respected, is of 
paramount importance, and that training, however essential (but so apt 
in peace time to become mere pedantry and pipeclay), is only subsidiary. 

It has been my good fortune to have had exceptional opportunities 
of organising in peace and of commanding in war the Citizen Troops, 
including Artillery, of Canada and Australia—exactly similar in organi- 
sation and in composition to the Territorial Army which is now being 
raised in the United Kingdom. 

There are two elements by which the efficiency of the Regular Army— 
especially of the mounted branches—is usually gauged :— 

1. The essential element of cohesion, discipline, and training. 
2. The desirable but not essential element of smartness in turn-out 
of men, horses, and equipment, and of extreme rapidity. of 
movement. not possible or desirable in war. 
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The first has not ineptly been styled the ‘‘ leather,” and the latter 
the ‘‘ prunella’”’ of true efficiency for war. 

I do not wish in any way to decry the value to a Regular Army of 
the smartness, smoothness, and the rapidity of movement so conspicuous in 
our Artillery. There is, however, a possibility of our Citizen Army acquir- 
ing the “leather’’ of true efficiency, such as bore great results in the 
recent war, and which will, I feel sure, bear even greater fruit in the 
future, if only they do not attempt to emulate that finish which we have 
learnt to admire and to expect from our own Regular mounted troops. 

It was my good fortune to have had under my command in the late 
South African war the mounted troops from Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand, whom for the most part I had the privilege of raising, of 
organising, and, as far as circumstances would admit, of training during 
peace. The excellent service done by these horsemen is a matter of history. 
The remarkable and gallant service also rendered by the 2nd Battalion 
Royal Canadian Infantry in the early stage of the war, and especially 
at Paardeburg, was recognised by the whole Army. This battalion of 
Canadian Militia was raised upon a Territorial basis, and each company 
was obtained complete from ea separate district in Canade, and called 
by its name. The officers and men composing the company thus raised— 
including a certain sprinkling of permanent Militia—brought with them, 
therefore, the cohesion and discipline which follows upon a previous know- 
ledge and acquaintance with one another in civil life. It is the principle 
of true comradeship thus obtained which supplies the discipline which 
makes united action possible, and which produces that cohesion or mutual 
reliance and that instructive confidence which insures individuality and 
self-reliance in the field of battle. These attributes in our Regular Army 
are only obtained by bringing troops together for long periods in barracks 
and in camp. A precisely similar system of organisation prevailed in all 
the units raised in Canada for service in South Africa, and for the most 
part in those aleo raised in Australia and New Zealand. 

The military value of the Colonial troops to which I have referred 
have been universally acknowledged. Their success, however, in my 
humble judgment, is due far more to the principle of voluntary territorial 
enrolment upon which they were raised, and to the quality of the per- 
sonnel, than upon the rough-and-ready training which the short period 
of their previous embodiment enabled them to acquire. 

We professional soldiers are essentially conservative, and we are, I 
think, sometimes led by our training and surroundings to magnify the 
importance of our own particular branch, and to over-estimate the difficulty 
of acquiring a working standard of practical efficiency in it. This profes- 
sional conservatism is common to all professions, whether the law, medicine, 
science, the Church, or the Navy. It is especially, I think, not uncommon 
in the mounted branches of the Regular Army. When, twenty-five years 
ago, under the gis of Lord Wolseley, it was my happy privilege to be 
the humble instrument for establishing Mounted Infantry, I well recollect 
the bitter criticism, not unmingled with scornful invective, which was 
experienced from our comrades of the Cavalry. We were told that it was 
impossible to train Infantry soldiers, however good as stich, to ride in 
e rough-and-ready fashion, or to maintain their horses in sound condition 
in the field. The South African war has at least incontestably proved 
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the value and necessity of Mounted Infantry, and our quondam critics 
are those who have most profited by the creation of the force! I venture, 
with all deference, to think that something of the same feeling existe 
among Our friends of the Artillery, and that, like other able and scientific 
professional men, they often over-estimate the technicalities of their 
particular branch, and too hastily assume that these cannot in a measure 
at least, be acquired by those of their comrades who have not the 
imprimatur of Woolwich. 

The experience, personal and practical, in peace and in war, which I 
have gained with citizen armies during the last fifteen years, leads me 
to the firm conviction that Field Artillery, of a fair excellence in peace, 
and of @ very sound rough and ready value for war, can be obtained if 
the principles which I have indicated for the other arms are maintained, 
and great care exercised in the selection of the personnel. I will give, 
as an example, my experience in raising batteries in Canada for active 
service, and state the result. 

First, as regards organisation. The principle already explained was 
adopted, and each of the 18 batteries of the Militia was called upon to 
find a gun and wagon complete, horses and men. If they could not find 
their complement from the battery itself, they were called upon to recruit 
them in the district to which they belonged. The result was that, in 
forming the three batteries of 18 gums and wagons, each district was 
represented by a sub-section and bore its name. By this method, as I 
have shown, each small unit brought with it its own spirit of cohesion and 
comradeship. 

Second, as regards training. The drivers in many instances brought 
their own horses, and the remainder were accustomed for the most part to 
their réle. The knowledge of drill, tactics, and of the science of gunnery 
was of the slenderest description, as their previous opportunities for 
instruction in drill and gun practice had for the most part been limited 
to short periods of training during the summer of 1899. It should be 
stated that the batteries contained a certain leavening of Regular Militia 
officers and men, but I regret to say that prior to 1898 the Canedian 
Militia had had neither the funds, nor encouragement from their Govern- 
ment, for effective training. 

The formation of the three batteries was ordered upon 20th December, 
1899, and on 16th January following, ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘E”’ Batteries, and on 
2lst February ‘‘C’’ Battery embarked in all the severity of a Canadian 
winter, at Halifax, N.S., for the Cape. Disembarking on 17th February, 
“D” and “E” entrained on 4th and 10th March respectively for De 
Aar, where they formed the Artillery portion of a flying column, which, 
marching through the Karoo Desert, was directed on Kenhardt and 
Carnarvon. These two batteries were constantly engaged with the enemy 
from this time onwards, and covered nearly 500 miles before returning to 
De Aar on 14th April. Of their subsequent good service I should mention 
that ‘‘D”’ Battery especially distinguished itself, together with a detach- 
ment of the Royal Canadian Dragoons (Militia) in a rear-guard action on 
6th and 7th November, for which four V.C.’s were given. General Horace 
Smith-Dorrien, in his report, says :—‘‘I have no praise too high for the 
devoted gallantry they showed,’”’ and in a farewell order the same officer 
says he ‘‘can merely say that he would choose no other mounted troops 
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in the world before them if he had his choice, and he sincerely trusts that 
the day may come when he may have them again under his command.’’ 

The remaining battery, ‘“C,’” disembarked on 26th March, and was 
encamped near Cape Town until 14th April, when it embarked for 
Beira. Disembarking on the 23rd, it reached Marandellas, by rail, on 
27th April. It was then found that the battery was most urgently required 
to join Colonel Plumer’s Column for the relief of Mafeking. Special 
arrangements were accordingly made for a forced march with an Australian 
escort to Buluwayo. The battery reached that place on 6th May—some 
of the detachments having covered the distance of about 300 miles in 
six days. On the 9th the battery left Buluwayo by train, and reached 
Ootsion the morning of the 11th, having covered 429 miles in two days. 
Marching the same afternoon, and cheered by urgent messages from Colonel 
Plumer, the battery reached his camp at Sefeteli late on the 13th by a 
forced march of nearly 70 miles through a difficult country. On the 
following day the column advanced towards Mafeking, which, after a 
severe engagement, was relieved on 17th May. This march from Beira 
to Mafeking, by rail and road of 1,200 miles in 24 days, is now famous, 
and was reported by Lord Roberts to the Canadian Government at the 
time as one of ‘incredible rapidity.’? The same battery, “C,’”’ did 
excellent service subsequently, until, with ‘‘D” and ‘‘E”’ batteries, it 
returned to Canada at the end of the year. 

I did not mean to trespass so long upon your patience. It has fallen 
to the lot of few Imperial officers to have raised, organised, and subse- 
quently commanded troops of this description in a modern campaign. 
I am therefore no theorist, but in this matter have endeavoured to give 
you, with all deference, my own personal knowledge and practical 
experience of facts under my own eye. 

Believe me, gentlemen, that an Army raised by voluntary service from 
a free people such as ours, where free institutions and the personal and 
political liberty of the individual are recognised as the bed rock of our 
existence, is the greatest and most potent factor for the defence of a 
country which the world can produce. 

With these facts before us it is surely not presumptuous to assert 
that, if the Canadian and Australian citizen troops, in the late war with 
indifferent training, and under officers who had but limited opportunities 
of gaining military knowledge and experience, were able to acquit them- 
selves so well in the field and under modern conditions of war, the Terri- 
torial Army of the United Kingdom (Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery) 
trained by and with the example of the officers—the most experienced, 
and, as I venture to believe also, the best, in Europe at the present 
moment—of the British Regular Army, will give an equally good, if. not 
a better account, of themselves. I feel sure that when the time of trial 
comes, the Territorial] Army of the future, organised and commanded by 
capable leaders, will be worthy of the best traditions of British armies 
in the past. 

















NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


OCTOBER, 1908. 





8rd (Sat.) H.M.S. Gladtator refloated and towed to Portsmouth. 
4th (S.) 2nd Bn. Norfolk Regiment arrived in Gibraltar from South Africa in 
the Galician. 
5th (M.) The independence of Bulgaria was proclaimed at Tirnova. 
6th (T.) Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina and withdrew 
Austro-Hungarian troops from the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar. 
7th (W.) Crete proclaimed her union with Greece. 
8th (Th.) 6th Dragoon Guards left India for South Africa in the Dufferin. 
llth (8.) H.M.S. Bacchante arrived at Plymouth from the Mediterranean. 
20th (T.) H.M.S. Inflerible commissioned at Chatham for service in Home Fleet. 
28rd (F.) 6th Dragoon Guards arrived in South Africa from India in the 
Dufferin. 
24th (Sat.) H.MS. Bacchante left Chatham for the Mediterranean. 
26th (M.) 4th Dragoon Guards left South Africa for England in the Gookha. 
Slst (Sat.) XVIIIth Brigade R.F.A. left England for South Africa in the Braemar 
Castle. 


Addendum to September Calendar. 
26th Sept. (Sat.) Launch of first-class battle-ship Rheinland from the Vulcan Yard, 
Stettin, for the German Navy. 
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NAVAL. 

ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: 
August, 1908.—‘‘ The German Naval Construction Exhibition.” ‘‘ The 
“‘Schlick”’ Paleograph.”’ ‘‘ Proposal for the Re-organisation of the Ministry 
of. Marine.’’ ’ 





Avstria-Huncary.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 11. Pola: November, 1908.—‘‘ Delineation of Surface Curves in 
Mercator Charts and the Curves of Altitudes.’ ‘‘The French Naval 
Estimates for 1909.” ‘‘ Half-Automatic Breech-block for Q.F. Guns.” 
“The Study of Foreign Languages in the French Navy.” “Curtis Tur- 
bines for the Japanese Armoured Cruiser Ibuki.”” ‘‘ The Distribution of 
the Italian Naval Divisions.’’ ‘‘The New Patrol-boats for the Danube.” 
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Brazit.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: August, 1908. 
—‘‘ Admiral Viscount de Inhauma.’’ ‘Squadron Exercises.’’ ‘‘A New 
Type of Sextant.’’ “The Question of the Speed of Battleships.” 
‘‘Reminiscences of the Paraguayan Wer.’’ ‘‘The Brazilian Navy.” 
“ Parsons’ Turbines.” ‘‘ Engineer Officers in the Principal Navies.” 





Cuit1.—Revista de Marina. Valparaiso: July, 1908.—‘‘ The Jubilee 
of Admiral Montt.’’ ‘‘ The Boilers of the Capitan Prat: The Babcock- 
Wilcox versus Belleville.’ ‘‘ Petroleum as Fuel.’’ ‘‘ Radio-Telegraphy.”’ 


“A Visit to the U.8. Ships.” 





Franos.—Revue Maritime. Paris: August, 1908.—‘‘ Modern Battle- 
ships.’’ ‘‘ History and Golden Book of the Corporation of Marseilles 
Pilots’’ (continued). Foreign Navies :—‘‘The Report of Rear-Admiral 
Evans and the Comments of the Board of Construction.’’ ‘‘ The Report of 
Naval Constructor Robinson, U.S,.S. Connecticut (Admiral Evan’s Flag- 
ship).”’ “Evolution of Gunnery Practice in the U.S. Navy.’ ‘‘ Naval 
War Schools.”’ 

La Marine Frangaise. Paris: October, 1908.—‘‘ Navy and Parlia- 
ment.” “A National Union League and the Naval Peril.—Action 
Necessary.’’ ‘‘ Contribution to the Study of Automobile Torpedoes ’’ (con- 
cluded). ‘‘Indo-China and its Naval Defence.’’ ‘‘The Administration 
of the Navy and the Credits of Chapter 30.—Naval Constructions : Repairs 
and Maintenance of the Fleet.’ 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10th October, 1908.—‘ The Central Direc- 
tion of Naval Artillery.’ ‘‘The Catastrophe on Board the Latouche- 
Tréville.”” ‘‘The Results of the Firing with the P. Shell.’”’ ‘A propos 
of Wireless Telegraphy.”’ 

25th October.—‘‘ The Resignation of M. Thomson.” ‘“M. A. Picard, 
New Minister of Marine.” ‘ Naval Artillery.’”? ‘‘ The Arsenal of Sidi- 
Abdallah.” ‘The Catastrophe on Board the Latouche-Tréville.”’ 
** Lorient and Rochefort.’? ‘‘ The Firing with the P. Shell.’ ‘‘ The Naval 
School at Brest.’’ ‘Trials of the Torpedo-discharges of the Opale.’’ 


Le Yacht. Paris: 3rd October, 1908.—‘‘ Prize Firing in the 
Squadrons.”’ ‘Yachting Notes.” ‘The Deck of the Rurik.”? 10th 
October.—‘‘ The Motive Powers of War-ships.’”’ ‘ Yachting Notes.’’ 
“The New Torpedo-boats of the Bulgarian Nevy.’’ ‘‘Our Ships in 
Reserve.” 17th October.—'‘ New Regulations for Service on Board.’’ 
“Yachting Notes.’ “The Austro-Hungarian Light-draught Gun-boate.”’ 
‘Combination of Turbines and Alternating Engines.” 24th October.— 
‘The Naval Crisis.’’? ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’’ ‘A New Naval Boiler.” 
“The Accident on Board the Latouche-Tréville.” 31st October.—‘‘ The 
Cabinet of the Minister and the Central Departments.” ‘ Yachting 
Notes.”’ ‘Tbe Endurance Trials of Submersibles.”’ 

Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 3rd October, 1908.—‘‘The Pro- 
motion of Officers.”” ‘‘The Explosion on Board the Latouche-Tréville.”’ 
10th October.— Our Artillery.’”? ‘The Navy in Parliament,” ‘‘ Naval 
Artillery.’ ‘‘Service Afioat and Ashore: The Officers of the Medical 
Corps.’’ 17th October.—‘‘ The Trials of New Submarines.’’ ‘‘ Regulations 
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for Service of Officers.” ‘‘ The Italian Naval Mancuvres.’’ ‘The Navy 
in Pariiament.’’ 24th October.—‘‘ The Retirement of M. Thomson.”’ 
‘The New Minister of Marine.’’ ‘‘ Interpellations.’’ ‘“‘ The Administrative 
Re-organisation of the ‘Navy.’’ 3lst October.—“‘ The New Minister of 
Marine.’’ ‘‘ The: Decision of the Court-Martial on the Loss of the Nive.”’ 
“The Loss of ‘the Nive.” 





FOREIGN 





Germany.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: November, 1908.—‘‘ The 
Big-ship Canal between Stettin and Berlin.” ‘‘ The Invasion of England 
from the English Point of View.’’ ‘The Air-ship’s Flight from the 
point of view of the Engine Builders.” ‘‘ The Italian Neval Manoeuvres, 
1908.” “Navigation for Air-ships.”’ ‘‘ Sinking and» Raising of the 
English Cruiser Gladiator.” Exchange of Views :—1. \‘‘ The Value of 
Boxing from the Hygienic and Ethical Standpoint.’’ 2. ‘‘ The Mathe- 
metical Training of Naval Officers,’ 3. ‘‘ More of Boxing, Gymnastics, 
and Football,’’ 





Iraty.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: September, 1908.—‘‘ The Naval 
Maneeuvres carried out in Combination with the Army.’’ ‘ “ The ‘‘ Artom”’ 
System of Radio-Telegraphy.’’ ‘‘A New Systeti’ for the Sterilisation of 
Drinking Water on Board Men-of-War.’’. ‘‘ The Influence of Carbon in 
the Principal Microphotographic Constituents of Steel.’’. ‘‘A Problem 
of Naval Engineering.’’ Supplement.— The Prize Essay Competition of 
the Rivista Marittima.’’ ‘‘‘fhe Second Prize Essay.’? Supplement.—- 
“The “ Artom ’’ System of Radio-Telegraphy.”’ 





Portugat.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e¢ - Maritima. Lisbon : 
October, 1908.—Has not been received. 

Annaes do Club Militar Naval. Lisbon: September, 1908.—Has not 
been received. 





Spain.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: October, 1908.—‘‘ The 
Battle of Trafalgar ’’ (continued). ‘The Contracts for the Services of 
the Fleet ’’ (continued). ‘‘The Fisheries.’”? ‘‘ The Court-Martial on the 
Surrender of the Russian Destroyer Bedovy.”’ ‘Information about the 
U.8. Battleships.” ‘Naval Construction in Japan.’? ‘ The Rotation of 
the Earth.”’ 





MILITARY. 


AnegntTine RePusiic.—Revista Militar. Buenos Aires: August, 1908. 
—Has not yet been received. 





Avusrriua-Huncary.—Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. Vienna: Ist October, 
1908.—“‘ The Grand Mancsuvres in Western Hungary”’ (concluded). ‘' The 
German Imperial Mancuvres of 1908 in Lorraine” (concluded). ‘The 
Long-Serving First Lieutenant.” 8th October.—“ A New Era.” “ Bul- 
garia and Turkey.’’ ‘“‘The Navy in Parliament.” ‘‘ Manewuvre Con- 
siderations.” ‘The French Army Mancuvres of the Centre.” 15th 
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October.—‘‘ The Empire’s Future.’’ ‘The Common War Budget for 1908.” 
‘‘Manceuvre Considerations’ (continued). ‘‘The 14th Infantry Brigade 
at the Grand Manwuvres.’’ “The New Russian Military Budget.’”’ 22nd 
October.—“‘Our open Intention and Foreign Policy.’’ ‘‘ Archduke 
Eugene.’”’ ‘‘Manwuvre Considerations’ (continued). ‘‘The French 
Army Manceuvres of the Centre’’ (concluded). 29th October.—‘ Incom- 
prehensible Matters.” ‘‘ Faults of our Naval Administration.” ‘ Have 
we Occupied or Conquered Bosnia?’ 

Mittheilungen iiber Gegenstdnde des Artillerie und Genie Wesens. 
Vienna : October, 1908.—‘‘ Report on the Six Weeks’ Staff Ride in 1907.” 
“Report on the Experimental Voyage of a Medical Section.’’ ‘‘ Sketch 
of Fabrics in which Explosive, Combustible Materiel is Employed.” 
‘“‘ Novelties in Inflammable Stufis.’’ 

Strefleurs Militdrische Zeitschrift. Vienna: October, 1908.—‘‘ The 
Conquest of Istria by the Romans, B.C. 178 and 177.’’ ‘‘ The Musketry 
Instructions of the Great Powers.’’ ‘Military Leaders on the Battle- 
fields of the Monarchy (exclusive of Hungery)”’ (continued). ‘‘Our New 
Field-Fortification Reguilations.’’ ‘‘On the Organisation of Field Sanita- 
tion with our Cavalry.” ‘‘ The Japanese Imperial Maneuvres of 1907.” 
‘* Intelligence from Foreign Armies.” 

Kavalleristiche Monatshefte. Vienna: October, 1908.—‘‘ The Cavalry 
Division at the German Imperial Mancuvres, 1908.’’ ‘Cavalry at the 
Grand Mancuvres in Western Hungary, 1908.’ ‘60 Years of the Austro- 
Hungarian Cavalry, 1848-1908." ‘‘ L’Epée aux reins.”” “Galop!” “Our 
Cavalry Bridging Train.” ‘‘ Three Months without a Horse.”’ ‘Practical 
Novelties in Mounted Sporte.’’ “ Pistol Shooting from Horseback.” 
‘* Tactical Problems for the Cavalry Officer.’’ 





Cutt1.—Memorial del Estado Mayor del Ejército de Chile. Santiago 
de Chile : September, 1908.—‘‘ The Firing of Field Artillery.’’ ‘‘ Modifica- 
tions in Infantry Tactics.’’ ‘‘ Battalion Instruction in the Infantry.” 
“The ‘‘ Offensive’? Spirit of the New Field Regulations.” ‘‘ Considera- 
tions on the Clothing and War Equipment of the Chilian Army.”’ 





France.—Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris : lst October, 1908.—‘‘France 
and the Beni-Snassen’’ (continued). ‘‘ Mobilisation Manceuvres’’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘ Tactical Lessons Resulting from the Russo-Japanese War’”’ 
(continued). ‘‘ The German Infantry Drill Regulations of the 26th May, 
1906 ”’ (continued). 15th October.—‘‘ France and the Beni-Snassen’”’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘ Mobilisation Manceuvres’”’? (continued). ‘‘ Tactical Lessons 
Resulting from the Russo-Japanese War” (continued). ‘Riding on the 
Snafile.”’ 

Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: Ist October, 1908.—“‘ The 
Services in Rear and the Supply of Armies in the Field.” ‘‘ Strategic 
Criticism of the Franco-German War’ (concluded). ‘‘ Automobilism from 
a Military Point of View”’ (continued). ‘The Infantry Machine Gun”’ 
(continued). “ The Styrian Campaign in 1809” (continued). 15th October. 
—‘‘ Marriage of Officers.’’ *‘ The Services in Rear and the Supply of 
Armies in the Field’ (continued). ‘‘ Easential Corollaries to the Law of 
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Two Years’ Period of Service.’’ ‘‘ Automobilism from a Military Point of 
View’? (continued). ‘‘The Styrian Campaign of 1809’ (concluded). 
‘Considerations on the Russo-Japanese War ” (continued). 

La Revue d’Infanterie. Paris: October, 1908.—‘‘ New Fencing Regu- 
lations.’’ ‘‘In what. Degree have Conditions for Success in War changed 
since 1871?’’ ‘‘ Sketch of the Tactics of the Russian and Japanese Armies 
during the Manchurian Campaign ’”’ (continued). ‘Scientific Inventions : 
The Puff Bullet and the Moser Rifle-rest.’’ ‘‘ Study on the Organisation 
of Mounted Scouts in Infantry Corps.’’ ‘‘ A Visit to the Army Museum ”’ 
(concluded). ‘‘ Foreign Military Intelligence.’’ 

Revue d’Artillerie. Paris: August, 1908.—‘ Study on Machine Guns.”’ 
‘‘ Rational Exterior Ballistics.’’ ‘‘Cord-Goniometre.’’ ‘‘ Foreign Intelli- 
gence.’’ 

September and October, 1908.—Have not been received. 

Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: September, 1908.—‘‘The Brigade, 
Division, and Squadron School’’ (continued). ‘The Morocco Campaign 
and the Lessons of the African War.’’ ‘‘ Return!’ ‘‘ Recollections of a 
Cavalry Captain 1851-1881’’ (continued). ‘‘Army Horses under the 
Revolution and the Empire ’’ (concluded). 

October, 1908.—‘‘ A Visit to the Thuringian Hussars.’’ ‘‘ The Morocco 
Campaign and the Lessons of the African War” (continued). ‘‘ Every 
kind of Cavalry Patrols’’ (continued). ‘‘ Recollections of a Cavairy 
Captain, 1851-1881’ (continued). ‘‘ Increase of Artillery.” ‘‘ Watering 
the Horse.’’ ‘‘ Foreign Military Intelligence.’’ 

Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. Paris: October, 1908.—‘‘ The 
Russo-Japanese War’ (continued). ‘The New German Field Service 
Regulations.’’ ‘‘ Military Ballooning in Germany.’ ‘‘ Foreign Military 
Intelligence.’’ 

Revue d’Histoire. Paris: October, 1908.—‘‘The Haut-Guir Column 
in September, 1908.’’ ‘‘The Army of the Rhine at the Commencement 
of the Directoire.’’ ‘Tactical Studies of the Campaign of 1806’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘The Services in Rear of the Grand Army in 1806-07’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘ The War of 1870-71” (continued). 

Revue Militaire Générale. Paris: October, 1908.—‘ Studies of the 
16th August, 1870.’ ‘‘ Observations on the Article, ‘‘ Marginal Notes on 
the Battle of Rezonville.”’’’ ‘‘ Study of the Campaign of 1859 in Italy ”’ 
(continued). ‘‘ Tsu-shima’”’ (concluded). 

Revue du Service de VIntendance Militaire. Paris: August, 1908.— 
“Qn the Carrying out of Commissariat Work during the Operations on 
the Moroccan Frontier.’’ ‘Agricultural Syndicates, and Decisions of 
War.’”’ ‘‘ Historical Study of the Personnel of Military Administration.’ 

September and October, 1908.—Have not been received. 

Revue du Genie Militaire. Paris: October, 1908.—‘‘ Construction of 
the Foundations of the Chalran Barracks at Avignon.” ‘‘ Drawing of the 
Electric Light Designs.’’ 





GerMany.—Militér-Wochenblatt. Berlin: lst October, 1908.—‘‘ From 
the Reports of English Officers on the War in the Far East.’ ‘‘ The 
Spanish Forces.’’ ‘‘ On the Kokotowic Sight.’’ 3rd October.—‘‘From the 
Reporte of English Officers on the War in the Far East’ (continued). 
‘‘ Wanderings through France during the Autumn Manoeuvres of 1908”’ 
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(continued). “From the Swedish Forces.’’ 6th October.—‘ From the 
Reports of English Officers on the War in the Far East”’ (continued). 
‘“The English Aldershot Command Maneuvres.”’ ‘‘ From the Servian 
Army.’ 8th October.—‘‘The Humboldt Academy in Berlin.’’ ‘‘ Wander- 
ings through France during the Autumn Maneuvres of 1908” (concluded). 
“From the Reports of English Officers on the War in the Far East’”’ 
(concluded). ‘‘Mounted Pioneers in Russia.’”’? 10th October.—‘‘ Two 
Hundred Years Ago.” ‘“ Military Impressions of a Voyage in Sicily.”’ 
‘‘ Spread of the Cone of Dispersion, Judging Distance, and Use of Sights.’’ 
13th October.—‘‘ A Hundred Years Ago: Hochkirch’”’ (continued). ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Impressions of a Voyage in Sicily’ (continued). 15th October.—‘‘ The 
Infantry Drill Regulations.’”’ ‘“A Hundred Years Ago” (continued). 
‘‘ Military Impressions of a Voyage in Sicily’ (concluded). ‘‘ Course of 
Instruction for United States Militia Officers in the Regular Army Instruc- 
tion Establishments.’”? 17th October.— A Hundred Years Ago’ (con- 
tinued). ‘The Infantry Drill Regulations’’ (continued). 20th October.— 
‘‘Opinions on the Basis of a New Cavalry Drill Regulations.’’ ‘‘ The 
Infantry Drill Regulations’ (concluded). ‘Assemblies and Manceuvres in 
Italy.’’ 22nd October.—-‘‘ Bulgaria’s Army Organisation.’”’ ‘‘ Opinions on 
the Basis of a New Cavalry Drill Regulations’ (concluded). - 24th October. 
—‘* Marshal Count Nodzu.’’ ‘ Bulgarie’s Army Organisation’’ (con- 
cluded). ‘‘Company Drills.’’ 27th October.—‘‘ Optical Telegraphy with 
the East African Colonial Troops.’”’ “Thoughts on the Re-organisation 
of the Cavalry Regulations.’”” ‘‘ France’s Undertakings in Morocco ’’ (con- 
tinued). 29th October.—‘‘ The Modern Campaign.’’ ‘‘ Wishes for a New 
Cavalry Regulation.’”’ ‘‘The English Northern Command Maneuvres.”’ 
3lst October.—“‘ Two Hundred Years Ago’”’ (continued). ‘‘ Undertakings 
of the Brandenburg Troops against Swedish Provinces in October and 
November, 1658.’’ ‘‘The New Soldiers’ Weekly.’’ ‘‘ Discharge of the 
Under-officers’ School-Battalion at Riga.’’ 

Internationale Revue iiber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten. Dresden : 
October, 1908.—‘‘ Military and Naval Intelligence from Austria-Hungary. 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Italy, Japan, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, and the 
United States.’’ Supplement 100.—“ The Fortifications of Western Russia 
and the Austro-Hungarian Frontier.’”’ French Supplement 115.—‘ The 
German Regulations on Field Works, and the Conclusions drawn in Russia 
of Fights for Position in Manchuria.’”’ ‘‘ Cavalry in Battle.’’ ‘‘ The 
Japanese Soldier.’”’ ‘‘The Battle of Liao-yang.’’ ‘“‘The New Edition of 
‘* Nauticus.”’”’ ‘‘ In what have the Conditions for Success in War changed 
Since 1871?” 

Jahrbiicher fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: October, 
1908.—‘‘ On the Shooting by Groups of Infantry under Battle Conditions.’’ 
“ Protection of the Enclosure and Siege of Fortified Places against Relief.’’ 
‘On the Change in Tactical Ideas.’’ ‘‘ Contemporary Opinions on the 
Re-clothing and Armament of Cavalry.’”’ ‘‘F. Hoenig and the Battle of 
Gravelotte.’’ ‘‘ The Motor Balloon as an Aid in War.”’ 

Artilleristiche Monatshefte. Berlin: October, 1908.—‘‘The Latest 
Krupp Field Guns.’”’ ‘‘ Mancuvre Retrospects.”” ‘‘On the Question of 
Ammunition Supply and Ammunition Requirements of Modern Field 
Artillery.” ‘Experiments in the Movements of Long Guns.” ‘“‘ Re- 
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flectors in Siege Warfare.’’ ‘Field Artillery Considerations.’’ ‘‘ Heavy 
Horse Wagons with very Heavy Freight, and their Importance for Mili 
tary Purposes.’’ 





Iraty.—Rivista di Artiglieria e di Genio. Rome: July-August, 1908. 
—‘‘The Use of Field Artillery in Co-operation with the Other Arms.”’ 
‘“The ‘‘Poulsen’’ System of ,Radio-Telegraphy.’’ ‘Remarks on the Re- 
organisation of Siege Train Parks.’”’ ‘The Piedmontese Artillery from 
1816 to 1821, Judged by a Contemporary.”’ ‘‘ The Ranging of Siege 
Artillery Percussion Fire.’ “The Demolition by Mines of the Ancient 
Bridge over the River Oglio at Capo di Ponte.’’ 

Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: 16th September, 1908.—‘ Tactics 
and Tactical Formations in Contemporary Military Literature.’’ ‘The 
Preliminaries of Offensive Action, according te the most Recent Tactical 
Studies.’’ ‘‘Some Considerations on the Infantry Advance Across the 
Zone of Effective Fire.’ ‘‘On the Professional Culture of Officers.’’ 
“The Automobile from a Military Point of View.’ ‘The Military 
Eloquence of Napoleon.’’ ‘‘The Shooting of Some Batteries with the 
1900 Equipment.’’ ‘‘ Some Details in Tactics.’’ ‘The Substitution of 
Military for Ordinary Punishments.’’ ‘‘ A Note concerning the Machine 
Guns of the Infantry.’’ 





Portueat.—Revista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon: September, 
1908.—‘‘Military Telegraphy.’”’ ‘‘ The Fortification and Defence of the 
Country.”’ ‘‘Metol and Hydroguinone”’ (concluded). ‘‘ Destruction of a 
Railway Bridge by a Detachment of Engineers.” 

Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon: October, 1908.—‘‘ The Province of 
Mosambique.”’ ‘“ Inaugural Conference of the Centenary Commemoration 
of the Peninsular War, in Infantry Regiment, No. 14.’’ ‘The Armed 
Nation and the Old Militias and Regulations.’”’ ‘‘In South Africa: The 
Campaign of 1907.” ‘‘ Night Operations.”’ ‘‘ Auxiliary Help Towards 
the Centenary Commemoration of the Peninsular Wer.’’ 

Revista Militar. Lisbon: July, 1908.—‘‘ Remarks on Some Unedited 
Documents of the Peninsular War.’’ ‘The Tactical Regulations.’’ 
‘National War.’’ ‘‘ Kitchens on Wheels.’”’ ‘‘ Description of the Rifle 
M. 1904.” 





Spain.—Memorial de Ingeniéros del Ejército. Madrid: October, 1908. 
—‘* The Gonstruction of Economical Reservoirs’’ (continued). ‘‘ Mechani 
cal Traction in the Field.”’? ‘‘In Honour of Colonel Vasquez Landa.” 

Revista de Caballeria. Madrid :, October, 1908.—‘‘ General D. Arturo 
Riuz.”’ ‘Cavalry the most Arduous Arm.” “On Horse Breeding and 
Remounts.”’ ‘Reminiscences Relating to the March Effected by the 
Hussar. Regiment of Pavia.” ‘‘On the Combat.’ ‘‘ Marches of Mounted 
Troops.” ‘Agricultural Exploitation in the Remount Esteblishments.”’ 

Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: 1st October, 
1908.—‘‘ Infantry Tactics.” ‘New Tactical Regulations for Our In- 
fantry.”’ ‘Our Cavalry at the Commencement of the 19th Century.”’ 
‘‘ Battle Training in the German Infantry.”’ ‘Lessons of Recent Wars.” 
“The Reserve Officers’ Corps.” 
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15th October.—‘‘ The Manceuvres in Germany and France.’’ ‘‘ New 
Tactical Regulations of Our Infantry.’’ ‘‘ Cavalry Strategical and Tactical 
Studies.’’ ‘‘The Reserve of Officers’ Corps’’ (concluded). ‘‘The Importaace 
of Fortresses in the Direction of War.’’ ‘‘ How a Japanese Officer Employs 
his Time.”’ 

Revista Cientifico- Militar y Bibliotéca Militar. Barcelona: 10th 
October, 1908.—‘‘ Solution of Problems Propounded by the Central General 


Staff.”’ ‘‘ Aide-de-Camps’”’ (concluded). ‘‘ French Africa’’ (continued). 
‘‘ Submarine Mines’”’ (concluded). ‘‘ Field Artillery in Austria~-Hungary.”’ 

25th October.—‘‘ Seasoned and Premature Fruits.’’ ‘‘ South Africa’’ 
(continued). ‘‘ An Error in Accounts.’ ‘‘ An Automatic Target.’’ ‘‘ Don 
Juan I. at Bellver.’’ ‘‘ Instruction for the Attack and Defence of Forti- 
fications.”’ 





Swirzertann.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: October, 1908.— 
‘The IlIrd Army Corps Mancuvres.’’ ‘‘Some Words on Army Equita- 
tion.’”’ ‘‘ Electro-Automatic Targets.’’ ‘‘ The French Grand Maneuvres ”’ 
‘* Foreign Military Intelligence.”’ 





Untrep Srarzs.—Army & Navy Life. New York: October, 1908.— 
‘‘ The Wright Aeroplane.’ ‘‘ The Administrative Organisation of the Navy 
Department.” ‘‘‘the Japanese View.’? ‘‘The Newport Conference.”’ 
‘“The States’ Forces.” ‘“The Bluejacket.’’ ‘‘In the Ranks.” ‘On 


Both Sides of a War.”’ 
Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas : 


October, 1908.—‘‘The Geronimo Campaign.’ ‘‘ Breaking and Training 
an Australian Remount.’’ ‘‘ Army Re-organisation.’”? ‘‘ Captain Craw- 
ford’s Last Expedition.’’ ‘‘The Mission of the Service Magazines.’ 


‘‘How may the Public Respect for the Uniform be Increased.” ‘ Right 
of Trial of Soldiers in the Philippines.’’ ‘‘ The Machine Gun Platoon : It 
should be Retained as a Part of the Regimental Organisation.’’ ‘‘ The 
Machine, Gun Platoon ; Should it be Retained as a Part of the Regimental 
Organisation.”’ ‘‘ Reprints and Translations.’’ ‘‘ Military Notes.’ 

Journal of the United States Artillery. Fort Monroe, Va. : September- 
October, 1908.—‘‘ Student Officers’ Target Practice, Class of 1908, Coast 
Artillery School.’’ ‘‘ Coast Defence.’’ ‘‘Sea Coast Artillery Practice.’’ 
‘* Professional Notes.”’ 
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The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba. By Captain Herpert H. Sarcent, 
United States Army. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
1907. 


The Americans have happily not been troubled, at the conclusion of 
the war with Spain, by anything like the avalanche of irresponsible 
literature by which we in England were almost overwhelmed during and 
after our campaign with the Dutch Republics. As a matter of fact, the 
literature of the Spanish war, from the American side, may almost be 
described ag meagre, so that one is glad to welcome as an instalment 
Captain Sargent’s calm, dispassionate account of all that was achieved 
by the Navy and the Army of the United States of America, during that 
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portion of the campaign which began and ended in the island which was 
indeed the primary cause of the outbreak of hostilities. Captain Sargent 
would have us understand that his History is in no sense an official 
utterance of the United States Government, but it would seem that he 
has had unusual facilities for the collection of valuable data, both from 
his own Government and from that of Spain; he himself, moreover, served 
both in Cuba and in the Philippines during the war, while he is a practised 
military writer who has learnt to sift such evidence as remains for the 
historian, when the storm of war has thundered on and its rumblings are 
no longer heard. 

The author gives a brief but very clear account of the Cuban insurrec- 
tion, and discusses the reasons why the Spanish authorities failed after 
three years of exhausting strife, waged by an immense force of regular 
Spanish soldiers against small bands of insurgents, to crush resistance or 
to pacify the country. We are afforded also a satisfying glimpse of the 
theatre of operations; but the real interest of this history begins with 
the declaration of war by the United States, when we learn by the narration 
of stern facts how unprepared was either belligerent for the great task 
upon which they engaged. On the outbreak of hostilities the Navies of 
the two Powers were tolerably equally matched, while whatever superiority 
there was on either side was slightly in favour of the Americans; but it 
is difficult not to feel that the exercise of foresight and energy on .the 
part of Spain might well have given her Navy at least a good fighting 
chance against that of the United States. With the land forces, on the 
other hand, matters, in regard to numbers of Regular troops available, 
were very different. On the Ist April, 1898, the Regular Army of the 
United States numbered but 28,000 officers and men, while not only had 
she practically no munitions of war on hand with which to arm and equip 
any substantial increase in her forces, but the coast defences of her long 
and vulnerable sea-board were inadequate and only partially supplied with 
guns, ammunition, and men. On the other hand, in Cuba, where the 
initial operations at least of the coming war were certain to take place, 
Spain had already an army numbering not far short of 200,000 men, who, 
if they had not during the last three years been engaged with much 
success, were at least acclimatised and well supplied with modern small 
arms and ammunition. 

Captain Sargent describes in considerable detail the organisation 
which had to be hurriedly extemporised to augment the national forces of 
the United States and to prepare them for war; but none the less, it is 
plainly to be seen, both from what the author states and from that in 
regard to which he preserves an eloquent silence, that the condition of 
affairs at the concentration camps and especially at Tampa was nothing 
less than chaotic. Happily for the forces of the Republic, Spain was 
equally unprepared for war: ‘‘ The Spaniards in Cuba had formulated no 
plans for a land campaign, nor had they made any special effort to concen- 
trate their forces at or near the principal seaports of the island. They were 
awaiting events.’? The Spanish Navy, too, was in no readiness for war ; some 
of her ships had neither boilers nor engines, others had not received their 
entire armament, while of Admiral Cervera’s squadron as a whole, it may 
be stated that it was not fully supplied with the necessary heavy guns, 
ammunition, and torpedoes. Captain Sargent, having fully described 
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all the preliminary preparations made by either side in feverish haste 
and at the last moment, proceeds to tell us of the course which would have 
been the best for either belligerent to pursue under the existing circum- 
stances. And here it may be said that throughout his volumes the com- 
ments offered on the events as they pass before Captain Sargent’s view 
are sound and sagacious, though perhaps some may find that the manner 
of their presentment—at the close of each chapter—tends somewhat to 
obscure the general sequence of events. 

The work of the Navy under Admiral Sampson, and of the Army under 
General Shafter, is well described, and we gain a good idea of the difficulties 
both of country and of climate against which the field force had to contend. 
The Army was from the outset well supported by the Navy ; but it is evident 
that the former had throughout no adequate idea of the limitations of 
the latter—a knowledge which is only acquired by the tradition of long 
experience in combined operations. Captain Sargent pays a just tribute 
to the valour of the Spanish soldiers, and dilates with a natural pride 
upon the excellent relations which existed between the naval and military 
forces of either side so soon as hostilities had come to an end. One closes 
the last of Captain Sargent’s three volumes, wherein he gives us so dis- 
passionate and impartial an account of this war, feeling that one can 
but agree with him when he says: ‘If the Navy of Spain had been fully 
prepared for war; if the Government of Spain had adopted the advice 
of Cervera and his captains; if Cervera himself had been imbued with the 
great principle of war, that the offensive alone offers decisive results; if 
Generals Blanco and Linares had studied military history sufficiently to 
learn that concentration of superior forces on the battle-field is the secret 
of success in war, and that offensive power—not defensive—determines the 
issues of war, and had acted accordingly, fortune would have been far less 
favourable to the Americans, and the campaign of Santiago de Cuba would 
have been vastly different from what it was.’’ 

As a eomprehensive and correct study of a particular phase of the war, 
this history of Captain Sargent, based upon official data, will be found 
of great value. The appendices are especially worth noting, and the maps 
well illustrate the theatre of war and the actions which took place upon 
it. 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING OCTOBER, 1908. 
Persia: The Awakening East. By W. P. Cresson. 8vo. 1%. 6d. 
(William Heinemann.) London, 1908. 





Tactical Principles. By J. Biixnpg. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Presented.) (Hugh 
Rees, Ltd.) London, 1908. 





Administration, Organisation, and Equipment made Easy. By Lieut.- 
Colonel 8S. T. Banninc. 8th Edition, revised by Captain R. F. Leccz. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. (Presented.) (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) Aldershot 1908. 





Turkey and the Turks. By W. S. Monroxz. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (G. Bell & 
Sons.) London, 1908. 





Vers la Bérésina, 1812. By Le Général-Major B. R.' F. van VLitsNEN. 
8vo. 3s. 9d. (Plon-Nourrit et Cie.) Paris, 1908. 
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History of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 1815-1853 By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. W. L. Hime, late R.A. 8vo. 6s. (Presented.) (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) London, 1908. 





Official History of the Russo-Japanese War. Part II. Prepared by the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Vefence. 8vo. 5s. 
(Presented.) (Harrison & Sons.) London, 1908. 





International Law as Interpreted during the Russo-Japanese War. By 
F. E. Smiru and N. W. Srstzy. 8vo. 25s. (William Clowes & Sons, 
Ltd.) London, 1907. 





Recollections of a Life in the British Army, during the Latter Half of 
the 19th Century. By General Sir RicHarp Harrison. 8vo. (Pre- 
sented.) (Smith, Elder & Co.) London, 1908, 





In Morocco with General D’Amade. By Reetnatp Rankin. 8vo. Qs. 
(Presented.) (Longmans, Green & Co.) London, 1908. 





Grant’s Campaigns of 1864 and 1865: The Wilderness and Cold Harbour 
(May 8rd—June 3rd, 1864). By C. F. Atkinson. 8vo. (Presented.) 
(Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1908. 





The War in the Air. By H. G. Wetts. 8vo. 6s. (Presented.) (George 
Bell & Sons.) London, 1908. 





Handbook of the Russian Army. 5th tation. General Staff, War Office. 
12mo. (Presented.) (Harrison & Sons.) London, 1908. 





Fortification Applied to Schemes. By Lieut.-Colonel L. J. SHapwett and 
Major W. Ewsank. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Presented.) (W 
Thacker & Co.) London, 1908. 





King’s Regulations.—Addenda, 1908. 8vo. 1s. 6d. (Presented.) (Wyman 
& Sons.) London, 1908. 





The Storming of London and the Thames Valley Campaign. By Major 
P. T. Gopsat. 8vo. (Presented.) (Harrison & Sons.) London, 1908. 





Les Volontaires Nationauz, 1791-1793. By Evcsne Deprez. Publié sous 
la direction de la Section Historique de l’Etat-Major de l’Armée. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. (R. Chapelot et Cie.) , Paris, 1908. 





The Russo-Japanese War: Medical and Sanitary Reports from Officers 
attached to the Japanese and Russian Forces in the Field. 8vo. 65s. 
(Presented.) (Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd.) London, 1908. 





Nelsonian Reminiscences. By Lieutenant G. S. Parsons, R.N. Edited, 
with Notes, by W. H. Lone. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Gibbings & Co.) 
London, 1905. 

The Militiaman’s Small Book of the Guernsey Militia. 8vo. (Presented.) 

Guernsey, n.d. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


This Pamphlet will be issued quarterly, in April, July, October and January. 
Its purpose is to draw the attention of Officers to British and Foreign publications of 
Military interest which are likely to assist them in their professional work. Copies of 
the pamphlet will be distributed to the Headquarters of Commands, Educational 
Establishments, Units and Reference Libraries. 
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Part I.—BOOKS (continued). 


Note.—l. When the price is not given in Part 1., it is not known. 
2. In Part 1., books whose titles are given in foreign languages, as well as in 
English, are published in those languages, and are not translated. 


MEDICAL. 


On the Lodging of Direct or Ricochet Bullets in the Human Body, 
and the Healing of Wounds over Lodged Bullets (Ueber das Steckenbleiben 
und Kinheiien von direkten und indirekten Geschossen im menschlichen 
peepee. ie Friedrich Hemme. 55 pp. 8vo. Berlin, 1906. © Gustav 

chade. : 


_This pamphlet is the thesis for the author’s doctorate in medicine at the 
University of Berlin, and is based on an examination of the literature of the subject 
and not on personal experiments or practical experience. In the concluding portion 
of his dissertation he discusses the probabilities of bullets lodging in the body, and 
points out that experiments on horses or dead bodies, according to Demosthen’s 
experiments, are unreliable as regards the amount of lodging in the human body. 
In 66 cases, the bullet lodged 10 times in the human ly, only 5 times in a 
living horse, and 5 times in the dead body. The author’s conclusions do not add 
to our knowledge. They are that in virtue of its small calibre, greater power of 
penetration, and greater resistance, the modern bullet makes: smaller openings, and 
cleaner cut tracks than the lead bullet; it carries fewer foreign bodies into the 
wound, is less frequently deformed, lodges less frequently, and the wounds heal sooner 
in consequence of modern methods of treatment. 


ee deere ta 
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Military Hygiene. By R. H. Firth. 299 . 8vo. London, 1908. 
Churchill. 3/6. ‘ial 


A very useful book, expressed in non-technical language, on military hygiene 
both in barracks and in the field. 


International and National Measures for the Prevention of Disease 
(Prophylaxie internationale et nationale). By Dr. Paul Faivre. 195 pp., 
with 18 figures in text. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Bailliére. 4/-. 


As a work of reference this volume will be found of a considerable use. It brings 
within a small compass much of the information one wants to have at hand con- 
cerning the various international sanitary treaties and conferences, the subjects 
discussed and the legislaton introduced in connection with them, and the inter- 
national boards of health at Constantinople, Egypt, Tangier, and Teheran. The 
sanitary defence of the Red Sea, the Mecca pilgrimages and Persian Gulf is 
illustrated by a useful little map. The second part of the volume, occupying about 
two-thirds of the space, is concerned. with quarantine administration, and measures 
applied in France to prevent epidemics entering by its seaports or land frontiers. 
It details the regulations in force, the organisation of the port health officers, 
the measures adopted in deali with the arrival and departure of vessels, the 
destruction of ship’s rats, methods of dealing with merchandise, quarantine hospitals, 
disinfection, and other matters. There is also an account of the ial measures 
adopted to prevent the spread of cholera in France during the epidemics in Finisterre 
in 1885-86, in Spain in 1890, and in France and Germany in 1892, together with an 
account of the quarantine posts along the land frontiers on the North and East of 
France. This part of the volume contains some plans and este Fe of quarantine 
stations in France, apparatus for disinfecting ships, and other details. 





The Hygiene of French Barracks. An Historical Study (L’Hygiéne 
du Casernement rg Etude historique). By J. Lambert des Cilleuls. 
88 pp. 4to. Lyons, 1907. Rey. 1/6. 


This pamphlet is a thesis written by a student at the Army Medical School, 
Lyons, for his doctorate in medicine. It is of interest in giving details and facts 
connected with the general Soatagens of hygiene in the French Army from the 
earliest days to the present time. The author considers that there were three periods 
in the evolution of hygienic principles in barrack construction. The first period 
was the 17th century, when soldiers were first placed in barracks instead of being 
billetted on the people. The illustrious engineer, Vauban, was concerned then in 
the construction of tracks, and a rs to have effected several reforms by his 
criticisms of the manner in which soldiers were housed. Amongst some of the pro- 
visions laid down at that time was the necessity of having beds eo enough for 
two soldiers to sleep in. The second period was the 18th century, first quarter 
of the 19th century. It is a period in which military hygienists began to make 
their voice heard with sufficient authority to influence the acts of government. In 
the third period, which followed, the general sanitary condition and construction 
of barracks were reorganised in accordance with more modern scientific knowledge 
of the causes and prevention of disease, and by the persistent efforte of military 
and civil medical men and engineers. The pamphlet is useful, as a work of 
reference, to those interested in the history of barrack construction in France 
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The Army Medical Service in France. Its Development and its Cam- 
paigns in 1708 to 1882 (Le Corps de Santé Militaire en France. Son évolu- 
tion, ses campagnes 1708-1882). By Méd. Major Brice and Capitaine Bottet, 
with preface by Méd. Insp. Delorme. 437 pp., with 10 plates (8 coloured) 
and 11 vignettes. Paris, Nancy, 1907. Berger-Levrault et Cie. 20/-. 


This volume is of great interest to the student of army medical history. One of 
the authors, Captain Bottet, is a Member of Council of the Musée of the French 
Army, and M. Delorme, who writes the preface, is himself an authority on the 
subject. Apart from the introduétion and conclusion, there are eight chapters, 
dealing with different historical periods and campaigns. The first is the riod 
1708 to 1792, and contains various legislative measures during the monare' in 
connection with military hospitals and a military medical serviee. Chapter IL. is 
headed “The Revolution and Humanity,” and also deals with legislative measures 
and projects, including an account of Percy’s ‘Sausage’ car for a corps of 
surgeons with the army on the Rhine, and Larrey’s field ambulance. The third 
chapter carries us on from Marengo to Austerlitz, and the fourth from Austerlits 
to Fontainebleu. In the formr there is an excellent picture of the condition of 
the French Army at Boulogne, and of how the French soldiers were kept employed 
in all kinds of work, during a period of inaction, in order to serve their health. 
Amongst other suglgnants was that of gardening, and there is a short description 
of the kitchen and flower gardens produced by them. A curious fact is also men- 
tioned, namely, that two doctors, Woodville and Nowell, were taken over from 
England by the army medical school, then established at Boulogne, in order to 
vaccinate the troops. Mention is made of the terrible ravages of enteric fever 
(typhus) after Austerlitz, when 12,000 men are estimated to have died of this disease. 
The chapter carrying on us to Fontainebleau (1814), is devoted mainly to the 
campaigns of the empire in Prussia, Poland, Austria, the Peninsula, Russia, 
Es and France; and is full of the work of Percy and Larrey. In Chapters V. 
and . there are accounts of the Hundred Days’ War, and of the French campaigns 
in Algeria, together with historical details of legislation and orders affecting the 
army medical service. Chapter VII. deals with the period 1848 to 1870, and includes 
the Crimean, Italian, Chinese, and Mexican campaigns. There is also an account of 
the progress of hygiene and the work of Michel Lévy and L. Laveran in connection 
with it. The last chapter is devoted to the war with Germany and the campaign 
in Tunis; a considerable portion being taken up with a discussion of the Geneva 
Convention and historical facts concerning voluntary aid societies, far from favour- 
able to the latter. The authors quote the reports of Dr. Chenu, who was principal 
medical officer of the army in 1870, describing the embarrassing imterference of 
would-be doctors, of arm-chair philanthropists, of society women, of all those, who. 
in the absence of a strong organisation of the medical service, made matters worse 
and even neutralised the efforts and devotion of disinterested and useful assistants. 
The conclusion sets forth the advantages and necessity of autonomy, for which the 
French medical service strived so long, and obtained by decrees of 1882 and 1889. 





ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Modern Armies and their Staffs (L’armée moderne et les états-majors). 
By Pierre Baudin. 270 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1905. Chapelot. 3/-. 


This book deals mainly with the question of national defence, with special 
reference to that of France. 

In connection with the two-years law in France, the author pointe out the 
tendency of every democracy to endeavour to lighten its burdens; at the same time 
he emphasises the vital necessity for a nation to secure ite national safety from 
invasion by another Power. Two things must therefore be considered—the demands 
of peace and the necessities of war. It is the task of the Government to make 
these harmonise, and to obtain a solution which guarantees the safety of the nation 
whilst ensuring the prosperity of the wrap 

The author deale wiih the staffs of the different Continental armies, comparing 
them, and showing the great value of a competent General Staff. He is inclined 
to consider the German General Staff as the most efficient and the one most sdapted 
to the national character. 

In a final chapter he discusses the growth of the German navy and the naval 
programme of Germany. 


French Regulations for the Service of the Lines of Communization 
(Services de l’arriére aux armées). French War Cffice. 177 pp. 8vo 
Paris, 1908. Lavauzelle. 1/2. 


The former regulations on this subject consisted of three distinct parts, viz., 
the decree of February lith, 1900, the instructions of Agent 25th, 1900, and the 
complementary instructions of May 15th, 1900. These overlapped to a considerable 
extent, but were nevertheless published in book form on December 20th, 1904, under 
the title of ‘‘ Service de l’arriére aux armées. Service des étapes,” the three parts 
being kept separate. 

¢ new regnlations were promul, by the Presidential decree of March 25th, 
1908, and published on May 7th, 1908. They do not differ from the old regulations 
on any material pointe or matters of principle, though they have been completely 
re-arranged, the three parts of the 1904 volume having been woven into one complete 
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work. The wording is, however, different in many cases, and much has been 
re-written, added or omitted. It is noteworthy that, under the new regulations, the 
‘‘ Directeur de l’arriére’’ (General Officer Commanding the lines of communication) 
is under the direct orders of the Commander-in-Chief; formerly he was under the 
immediate authority of the Chief of the Staff, with the title of “ Directeur-Général 
des chemins de fer et des étapes.” 


The Duty of the Train in War (Der Dienst der Trains im Kriege). 
By Co. Fost, of the Guard Train Battalion. 275 pp. 8vo. Berlin. 
1908. Vossische Buchandlung. 7/-. 


According to a writer in the Militér-Wochenblatt, it is rare for an officer of 
the train in Germany to publish his ideas on problems of war, and this anonymous 
critic is quite flattering in his remarks on Capt. Fést’s book. 

The author deals with his subject exhaustively in two parts. 

Part I. is divided into six seotions dealing with transport; ammunition columns, 
trains, marches under service conditions, cantonments, protection, supply and train 
services on the lines of communication. 

Part takes the form of a problem dealing with the supply services in the 
field during the operations of an army of three army corps and a cavalry division, 
from the first day of mobilisation, and intluding the period of concentration, the 
advance, retirement and cessation of operations. 

The book was written before the new Field Service Regulations of May, 1908. 
were published, and although the author states in his preface that he had access 
to these regulations in proof form, the facts and figures he gives as regards forma- 
tions and establishments of the various train units are not quite up to date. The 
question of field kitchens is ignored, for example. 

In the section on security, the author lays particular stress on the fact that 
all train units should be able to protect themselves and should not have to call 
upon cavalry or infantry for escorts. He demands, therefore, a better weapon than 
the ’88 pattern carbine with which the personnel is at present armed. 

The Problem in Part II. has been worked out with considerable trouble, but 
it would appear that the principles set forth in “ Supply Service in the Field,” by 
von Francois, have been closely followed, and graphics and tables similar to those 
which appear in that book have been adopted. 

For a student of supply services the book is well worth study. 


Soldiers’ Rations: Theoretical and Practical Notes for the use of 
Officers (L’Alimentation du soldat). By Méd.-Major Barthélemy. 58 pp. 
3 tables appended. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Maloine. 1/-. 


This little book, in five chapters, gives a very clear and excellent account of the 
scientific and practical bearings of the question of soldiers’ rations. The first 
deals with the usual scientific facts connected with the nature and quality of rations 
and the amount of calories required for different forms of work; the second with 
various practical matters connected with the preparation of rations in barracks, 
arrangements of menus, cooking and varying the different meals. Chapter III. is 
@ short reply to certain objections raised to the author’s views on the subject of 
rations in barracks. Chapter IV. deals with rations on mancuvres and in the 
field. The remarks on wheeled kitchens are to the effect that the advantages of 
these kitcheris compensate.for their disadvantages, but, as they may be captured 
by the enemy, the soldier should continue to carry a mess tin and learn to cook 
his own food. The last chapter enters into some details concerning the examination 
of different articles of food, such as fish and tinned meat and salt pork. 


A Territorial Army in Being. By Lieut.-Colonel C. Delmé Radcliffe 
and J. W. Lewis. 132 pp. 8vo. London, 1908. Murray. 1/-. 


Beginning with a preface by Lord Roberts on the subject of National Service, 
this book gives interesting details of the training and conditions of service in 
.. Switzerland and Norway. 
The systems of universal training in these two countries , according to 
statistics furnished by large employers of labour, to be lied out with very 
little interference with trade and commerce. 


Regulations for Transport Servizes by Rail and Sea. Part 11.—Trans- 
= by Sea in Peace Time (Regolamento sul servizio dei transporti per 
errovia e per mare. Parte II.—Transporti per mare in tempo di pace). 
Official. 77 pp. 13 — under separate cover. 8vo. me, 1908. 
Voghera Enrico. 1/3. 


These Italian regulations deal very fully with all details regarding the move- 
ment by sea of troops and stores, including the duties of the embarkation staff, the 
vessels best suited for transport services, and the preparationé required to 
them for tlie work, embarkation, interior economy on board, and disembarkation. 

The plates illustrate the manner fn which the accommodation on transport 
vessels is to be utilised, the arrangement of horse stalls, and the method of slinging 
horses and vehicles. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India. Third Edition. Official. Published 


under the authority of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Twenty-six volumes of 400 to 570 pp. each, with numerous maps. 


8vo. 


Oxford, 1908. Clarendon Press. £5. 


As an authoritative standard work of reference for general information about 
India, the Gazetteer is of considerable military value. 

This third edition was taken in hand in connection with the census of 101, 
and the changes that have been introduced make it practically a new work. 

The first four volumes give general information about the Indian Empire under 
the headings :— 


1. Descriptive. 
2. Historical. 

3. Economical. 

4. Administrative. 

Every volume is prefixed by introductory notes on Transliteration, Money, Prices, 
Weights and Measures. Each of the first four volumes ends with an index. 
ols he parts of the first four volumes which are of special military interest are as 
ollows :— 

Volume I.—Descriptive. ; 

The chapter on “ Physical Aspects” by Sir Thos. Holdich, beginning with a 
description of the physi characteristics of the Indian borderlands. 

The chapters on Ethnology, Religion and Population, supplementing one another, 
give general information about the peoples of India, and to some extent supply 
want that wil! be felt by military readers of special Gazetteer articles on the fighting 
races. The Alphabetical Gazetteer for instance, has only three or four lines on 
“ Afridis,”” and no articles on “ Do ,”’ “Gurkhas,” “Jats,” ‘‘ Marthas,” Xo. 
Further accounts of several of the fighting races are found in Chapter XIV. of this 
volume, and in the chapter on the “Army” in Volume IV. 

Volume II.—Historical. : 

The latter part is more particularly of military interest. It deals with the 
Muhammadan invasions of India, and the story of the Mughal Empire in Chapter X., 
the Maratha Wars in Chapter XIE. Chapter XIII. gives the history of European 
rivalries in India from the advent of the Portuguese up to the con- 
solidation of the British East India Companies at the beginning of the 18th century, 
and Chapter XIV. the history of British rule from the struggle with the French for 
supremacy up to the succession of Lord Minto to the Viceroyalty in 1905 

Volume ilI.—Economical. 

Chapter VII. deals with the development of the Indian Railway System from 
the purely economic point of view, and the latter with the development of a 
system of roads from the time (1833) when the main roads. were in the charge of 
Military Boards in each Presidency. Chapter VIII. traces the development of Posts 
and Telegraphs, and refers to their use for military purposes, and mentions the 
installation of wireless telegraphy between Burma and the Andamans. 

Volume I1V.—Administrative. 

The first chapter, on “ The Government of India,” gives a short history of the 
gradual extension of British rule over India, and traces the development of the 

° eee system of the Government of India in all its branches, including the Army 

partment and Military Supply Department. It is to be regretted that the account 

of Army Organisation stops short at the formation of the three commands, Northern, 

Eastern, and Western, in 1904, and neither here nor in the chapter on the Army 

has it been brought up to date so as to show the present organisation in two 
armies, the Northern and the Southern. 

The chapter upon Native States traces British relations with the Native States 
from the first alliances made with them by the East India Company against the 
French, recounts the changes in British policy with regard to them, and explains 
their present status. ; 

The chapter on Foreign Relations relates how the sphere of the Foreign policy 
of the Indian Government has gradually been regulated with regard to that of the 
Home Government ; and describes relations with Southern Arabia, the Persian Gulf, 
Turkish Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Kashgaria, Tibet, China, iam. 4 

The chapter on “The Army” from material contributed by General Sir Edwin 
Collen, is divided into (i.) the Presidency Armies under the Company, (ii.) the 
Armies of India under the Crown, and (iii.) Unification of the Armies and present 
Military Organisation. 

It traces the rise of the Presidency Armies from their origin as guards for 
the East India Company's early settlements up to the Mutiny of 1857, the causes 
of which are well explained. The history of the New Army up to its re-organisation 
by Lord Kitchener is then told. A description of auxiliary forces is added, Volun- 
teers, Imperial Service Troops, Frontier Militia, Levies, and Military Police, and 
some account is given of the Armies of Native States, including those of Nepal and 
Afghanistan. An appendix gives an account of the Royal Indian Marine. 
pe The chapters on Medical Administration and on Surveys are both of military 

erest. 

In the volumes of Alphabetical Gazetteer the full articles upon the different 
egg omega and Provinces are worthy of notice. Each contains a paragraph upon 
the Army. 


The Port of Rotterdam. By van Yeselesteyn. 320 pp., with numerous 


plans and illustrations. 4to. tterdam. Nygh and van Ditmar. 10/-. 


This book, which is practically an yclopedia of the port of Rotterdam, has 
been written to replace a similar publication which was prepared for the Paris 
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Exhibition of 1900, and is now out of print. It commences with an account of the 
development and history of the port. Special chapters are devoted to the channels 
giving access to Rotterdam from the sea, to the description of the quays and 
harbours, and to land and water communications in connection with the various 
quays. In addition, ample information is given as to trade statistics, ship-building 
yards, lines of steamers, consular representation, &. The book is well illustrated, 
the diagrams (Plates 1 and 2) showing the method of construction of the quay walls 
being especially interesting. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Peru. By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S., with an introduction by 
Martin Hume. 350 pp., with a map and 72 illustrations. 8vo. London, 
1908. T. Fisher Unwin. 10/6. 


This is a most interesting and excellent volume, practically the standard work 
on Peru. The author first reviews the past history of the country, and then proceeds 
to discuss its present condition and prospects. There are valuable chapters on the 
py am and social + peor of Peru, her climate and geology, means of communica- 
ion, agriculture and natural products, mineral wealth, financial, industrial, and 
commercial conditions; the whole work is elaborated with considerable care, the 
result of some years of travel and research. 

Special interest attaches to the author’s remarks on the influence and prosperity 
of the European colonies in Peru; it would appear that German merchants and 
German shipping are making rapid progress, and that our own countrymen find 
considerable difficulty in keeping their lead. 


A Guide to Modern Peru. By A. de Clairmont, M.D. 150 pp., with 
map and numerous illustrations. 8vo. Toledo, Ohio, 1908. 2/6. 

The author, a Peruvian Consul, gives us a picture of life in Peru, with a detailed 
description of the country, its climate, trade, resources, &. According to Dr. de 
Clairmont, Peru is a wonderful country with extraordinary possibilities, and a 
more pleasant place to live in than Paradise as conceived by ordinary mortals. 


The Republic of Chili. An official publication. 110 pp., with a map 
and 37 illustrations, 8vo. Leipzig, 1901. F. A. Brockhaus. 


A short description of the Republic of Chili, published with the object of 
encouraging immigration into that country. 


The Land of To-Morrow. By John Barrett, Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the American Republics. 16 pp., with 19 illustrations. 
8vo. Reprinted from Munsey’s Magazine, June, 1907 


A short pamphlet drawing attention to the great continent of South America, 
with its immense resources and vast possibilities. 


Ethnography of the Military Territories (of Indo-China) (Athno- 
raphie des territoires militaires). 4 Major Lunet de Lajonquiére 
60 PP; with numerous diagrams. Folio. Hanoi, 1904. Imprimerie 
Schneider. 9/7. 


A description of the customs and character of the inhabitants of certain 
important districts in the northern portion of Indo-China. 


The Hejaz Railway. Part Il. From Ma’én to El ’Ula (Die Hedschas- 
bahn. II. Teil. Ma’an bis El ’Ula). By Auler Pasha, Divisional General 
Ottoman Empire, Colonel Reserve of Officers, Royal Prussian Army. 65 
pp., with map and 26 photographs. 8vo. Gotha, 1908. Perthes. 4/6. 


Auler Pasha gives in this book an interesting account of the journey he under- 
took as a member of the Turkish Mission sent to examine the construction of the 
Hejaz Railway as far as El ‘Ula, and to attend the opening ceremony at the 
latter point. 

To Sy peneeel description of the country in the neighbourhood of the railway are 
added details regarding the water supply. the cost of the railway, the amount of 
rolling stock, and the number and distribution of the Turkish troops engaged in 
the construction and protection of the line. 

Auler Pasha estimates that the line will reach Mecca im two years’ time. 
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Kelantan: a State of the Malay Peninsula. By W. A. Graham. 
140 pp., with maps and numerous illustrations. 8vo. Glasgow, 1908. 
James Maclehose & Sons, Publishers to the University. 5/-. 


This is an interesting handbook, well compiled and admirably illustrated. As 
its author holds office as Resident representing the King of Siam at the Kelantan 
Court, the contents of the booklet should be accurate and reliable. 

In view of the negotiations now being carried on between Great Britain and 
Siam, the geography of the Malay Peninsula has assumed an increased importance. 
The author gives us a great deal of general information, especially with regard to 
the trade and resources of the State; ite mineral wealth would appear to be ocon- 
siderable, whilst its capacity for rubber production is believed to be very great. 
The Rajah of Kelantan has already made large concessions of his territory to 
speculative syndicates, chiefly for rubber production. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pleasure and Problem in South Africa. By Cecil Harmsworth, M.P. 
249 pp., with 24 illustrations. 4to. London, 1908. John Lane. 5/-. 


Mr. Cecil Harmsworth paid a short visit of a little over three months to South 
Africa, in which time he visited most of the important centres in the country, and 
on which his impressiona and views are based. The book contains nothing of special 
imterest, but is written in a pleasant, though at times somewhat patronising style, 
and is well illustrated. 


The Day of Judgment (Dommens dag). Anonymous. 94 pp. 1!2mo. 
Copenhagen, 1908. Hagerup 1/11. 


This book is written with the intention of arousing Denmark to the dangers 
> the capital would be exposed im case of a war between England and 

rmany. 

Such a war is supposed to have broken out, but the Danes, confident that no 
act of hostility can committed without a declaration of war, have delayed the 
mobilisation of their forces. The Germans, however, desire to forestall the British 
im the occupation of the entrances to the Baltio. During the night some German 
transports enter Copenhagen Harbour, the geard on the Trekroner and Middelgrund 
Forts are surprised, and before daybreak the capital is in the hands of the invaders 
without a shot having been fired. Meanwhile, German war vessels have blocked 
the Great Belt with mines, and interrupted all communication between Fiinen and 
Zealand, an operation which, it is remarked, ——s easily have been prevented had 
forts been constructed on the Island of Sprogé and the adjacent shores. The Germans 
then proceed to occupy Zealand with 20,000 men. The book, coming at a time when 
the —s question is being much agitated, has caused a good deal of discussion 
in pmark. 


Lightning (Lynet). Anonymous. 98 pp. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1908. 
Andersen. 1/10}. 


In this novel (as im ‘““Dommens Dag’”’ which recently aroused so much interest 
in Denmark) war is supposed to have broken out between Germany and Great 
Britain. The Germane decide to anticipate the British in the occupation of Zealand. 
The force selected consists of an advanced guard of 17,000 men drawn from the 
IXth Corps, who are to land at Korsir, followed the next day by the main body con- 
sisting of 45,000 men. Esbjerg, Skagen, Nyborg, Sprogé, and Agersé are all to 
be occupied, and the passage of the Great Belt is to be blocked with mines. 

The arrangements for transport of the above force are given in detail. The 
German plans are successful; Zealand is occupied, and the Danes are forced to side 
with Germany. There follow some rather improbable battles between the British 
Fieet and the Dano-German Navies, supported by the Copenhagen forts, as a result 
of which the capital is reduced to ruins. The war en somewhat inconclusively.. 
Denmark, who has been the chief sufferer, then hastens to reorganise her army on 
a plan which the author has worked out im great detail, but which differs considerably 
from that recently approved by the majority of the Defence Commission. 


The Channel Ferry. By Ernest de Rodakowski. 230 pp., with plans 
and diagrams. 8vo. ndon, 1905. Harrison. 
This volume discusses the advantages and feasibility of a train-ferry between 
England and France. The imformation and statistics contained in the book are most 
elaborate, with the result that the whole peten. of unbroken railroad communi- 
cation between this country and the Continent is presented in a very complete form. 


An Author in the Territorials. By Lieut. Coulson Kernahan. 146 pp. 
8vo. London, 1908. Pearson. 1/-. 
This pleasantly written little book contains the experiences of a sealous volunteer 
officer, both in his own battalion and attached to a Regular depdt. 
It is written not so much for volunteers as for non-volunteers, in the hope of 
awakening in them some sense of their responsibilities as regards Natignal Defence. 
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Pani: in War (Die Panik im Kriege). By Colonel Emil Pfiilf (retired). 
71 pp. 8vo. Munich, 1908. Verlag Atto Gmelin. 1/2. 


The author differentiates between panic in which troops are so paralysed with 
fear that they are incapable of action (La/munyspanik) and panic which produces 
rout (Flucktpanik). Many examples from military history are given of both forms, 
and the manner in which the operations, from which the examples are quoted, were 
affected thereby its entered into. 


How far have the Conditions for Success in War changed since 1871 
(Inwiefern haben sich die Bedingungen des Erfolges im Kriege seit 1871 
verindert)? From the ‘‘Vierteljahrshefte fiir Truppenfiihrung und Heeres- 
kunde,’ 1908. Vol. III. By General of Infantry von Blume. 51 pp. 
8vo. Berlin, 1908. Mittler. 


Changes in everything appertaining to war, during the 37 years in which 
Germany has enjoyed peace since 1871, have done much to alter the conditions for 
the tactical handling of troops im future battles. The author points, in the first 
instance, to the enormous growth of armies of various States, since the year in 
question, and shows, for example, that whereas in 1871 supplies had only to be 
provided for a total German armed strength of 1,183,389, at the prsent day they 
pas oe arg to be arranged for a force of over 43 millions, and for other Powers in 
proportion. 

Apart from the question of supply, the mobility of such enormous forces, as 
compared with the smaller armies of the past, will be much affected; greater space 
will be occupied ; and the development of war material and the increased destructive 
oo of explosives become influential factors. All these things have tended to alter 
he conditions of fighting. 

The increase im accuracy, range and rapidity of loading of fire-arms, and the 
use of smokeless powder, have produced entirely new tactical methods. Each side 
now seeks to conceal itself from the opponent before and during a fight, and the 
battlefield itself presents a barren aspect. which only tends to increase the difficulties 
of the leaders as regards appreciating the situation, making their decisions, and 
handling their troops. The battle commences with the opposing forces widely 
separated, and deployment takes place earlier than heretofore; an action is conse- 
quently of longer duration. 

In discussing the tactical values of the combatant arms, the writer lays stress 
on the fact that infantry is still the arm par ezcellence, which now prepares success 
in open daylight by its fire effect, and secures victory by the use of the bayonet at the 
moment of assault only. 

He enters at length into the influence on the combat of the higher leaders, of 
entrenching in the field, of the constant use of night operations, of modern artillery 
fire effect, and of the increased independence of the cavalry. He shows how, in spite 
of the deadly effect of modern fire-arms, casualties in war have decreased instead of 
increased. For, although in the four great battles of the Russo-Japanese war the 
Russians lost 16-7 per cent. in killed and wounded, and the Japanese 20-4 per cent., 
and although the Germans im 1871, in the 18 great battles of the campaign, lost 
only 7-0 per cent. of the forces engaged, still the four battles alluded to above lasted 
40 days, whilst the 18 battles in 1871 lasted only 27 days; thus, calculating on an 
average for one day of battle only, the losses to the Russians, Japanese, and 
Germans may be said to have been 1-7, 2, and 4-7 per cent. pm my oie 

Again, in the 14 days’ fighting at Mukden, the Russians only lost 19-3 per cent., 
bry in —— day at Mars la Tour the Germans gained their victory with a loss 
i) per cent. 

Special mention is made of the use of balloons for reconnaissance purposes. These 
will be of use more particularly to the defence, which will thus be able to counteract 
the value of surprise to the superior forces of the attack. This advantage will be 
greatly enhanced, the writers says, when it is possible to destroy the approaching 
enemy with explosives hurled from above. 

Gen. von Blume concludes his article with an estimation of the cost of modern 
campaigns. From the fact that the Manchurian war cost Russia £230,250,000 and 
Japan £121,200,000, he calculates that a year’s war will cost Germany £300,000,000 


The Sword and the Psychology of Fencing (L’épée, et la psychologie de 
son escrime). Charles Havenith. 75 pp. 8vo. Brussels, 1908. Henri 
Lamertin. 2/6. ; 


This book deals with the mentality of the swordsmen, as well as the skill of his 
sword play, and constitutes an eloquent plea for fencing, one of the most graceful 
and manly of all sports. 


The Allotment of the Annual Contingent of Recruits among the Various 
Arms of the Service (Etude sur la répartition annuelle du contingent entre 
les corps de troupede toutes armes). By Lieut.-Colonel Legris. 32 pp. 
8vo. aris, 1908. Charles-Lavauzelle. 74d. 


This little pamphlet deals with the question of the allotment of recruits to the 
arms of the service for which they are best suited, an important matter in armies 
raised by means of compulsory universal service. 
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Indian Financial Statement for 1908-09. Parliamentary Blue Book. 
pp. London, 1908. 1/11. 


From the table on page 16 of the Statement showing the total expenditure on 
the army during the past five years it will be seen that, although the provision made 
for the coming year exceeds the probable outlay during the current financial year, 
the 1908-69 Budget represents a substantial decrease in expenditure when compared 
with the outlay incurred during the past five years. 

A point of interest lies in a comparison between the standard of expenditure now 
attained with the Budget Estimate for 1904-05, which was framed a few months 
before the formulations of the Reorganisation and Redist:ibution Schemes. The 
subject is clearly dealt with on pages 103 and 104 of the Statement. 

The total of the Special Grant and lapses for 1907-08 amounted to £1,983,400; the 
amount which will be spent during the current year is now estimated at £1,462,200 
or £521,200 less than the provision made in the Budget. The decrease is mainly due 
to the postponement of certain measures, including the re-organisation of horse and 
field batteries, the re-armament of horse and field artillery, and the conversion of 
two heavy batteries from bullock to horse draught, and to delay in the initiation of 
various works connected with the Redistribution Scheme, and the provision of guns 
and equipment from Home for the two newly-raised native mountain batteries. 
Economies have also been effected in the provision of artillery and small-arm 
ammunition, and in the formation of the new Indian cavalry regiment. 

With regard to Ordinary Expenditure, the Revised Estimates for 1907-08 show 
a decrease of £237,400 as compared with the Budget for the year. This decrease is, 
in the maim, due to a large diminution (£71,100) in the expected outlay on stores 
from Home, a reduction in payments due to the War Office, owing to the early 
adjustment of advances made on behalf of India, and a decrease in the cost of the 
Indian Trooping Service. 3 

Taking Special and Gottneez. Expenditure together, the Revised Estimate, 
therefore, shows a decrease of £758,600 compared with the Budget. The Budget 
Estimate for 1908-09 allows for £1,666,700 Special and £19,087.700 Ordinary Expendi- 
ture, or a total of £20,754,400. (It may be noted that no addition to the Special 
Grant on account of lapses is to be made.) As compared with the probable actual 
outlay in the current year, the Estimates, therefore, provide for an increase of 
£233,900. This is mainly due to the heavy lapse on Schedule Expenditure in 1907-08. 

Appendix II. of the Statement contains a clear and concise explanation of 
Military Expenditure in the years 1907-08 and 1908-09. 


(To be continued.) 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS JOURNAL 


This Journal contains Articles on engineering matters, 
both military, technical and civil,and on general military 
topics. Transcripts and Notices from the technical pub- 
lications of Foreign Armies are also contributed. 


The Journal is issued free to all Members and Associate Members of 
the Royal Engineers Institute. All officers of the Royal Engineers 
(Regulars) serving and retired, are eligible for membership. The 
following may be Associate Members: Officers of the Royal Artillery, 
of the Home Militia and Volunteer Engineers; and of the Perma- 
nent, Militia, and Volunteer Engineers of all the Colonial Forces. 


MONTHLY: PRICE fs. Gd. Nett. 
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C. GILBERT-WOOD, Arundel Street, W.C. 


Chatham : 
THE ROYAL ENGINEERS INSTITUTE. 
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Tuts Journal, which was formerly known as the “ Proceedings” of the R.A. 
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highly technical and some general. Articles on general Military topics 
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made to keep up with the progress of Artillery on the Continent. 

All members of the Royal Artillery Institution receive the Journal. 
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and Colonial Permanent Forces can receive this Journal post free on 
application to the Secretary, R.A. Institution, at an annual subscription 
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WOOLWICH: ROYAL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 





Single Copies, price 2s. 6d. each, postage extra. 
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sUST PUBLISHED. 


The Life of Col. Fred Burnaby. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” *‘ The Life of Edward FitzGerald,” &c 
One Vol. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt extra. with 50 Plates, 12¢. net. 


The Author has had the assistance of Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond (formerly Mrs. Fred Burnaby), the 
Rev. Evelyn Burnaby (Col. Burnaby’s only brother’, and a number of his old friends and associates. 
The story of the part played by Burn aby in the founding of the Primrose League is based on 
materials inaccessible to previous writers. Among the letters of Burnz aby are those written just 
lefore Abou Klea, where he lost his life. A description of this battle is given, founded on accounts 


furnished by eye-witnesses. 


Lendon: EVERETT & CO,, 42, Essex Street, W.C. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S BOOKS. 


THE SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. 


Specially designed to meet the requirements of Candidates for Army 
Examinations. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. net each. 
1. FROM SAARBRUCK TO PARIS. Lieut.-Col. SISSON PRATT. With 
40 Sketches and Maps. 
2. —— RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGN, 1877. By Major F. MAURICE, 
.c. (The Sherwood Foresters). With 3 Maps. 
3. THE FREDERICKSBURG CAMPAIGN, 1862. By Major G. W. 
REDWAY. With Maps and Plans. 
4. THE CAMPAIGN OF MAGENTA AND SOLFERINO, 1859. By 
Col. HAROLD WYLLY, C.B. (late The Sherwood Foresters). With Maps and Plans. 
5. THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. by Lieut.-Col. SISSON PRATT. 
With Maps aid Plans 
6. THE CAMPAIGN IN BOHEMIA, 1866. By Lieut.-Col. GLUNICKE. 
, With Maps and Plans. 
7. THE LEIPZIG CAMPAIGN, 1813. By Col. F. N. MAUDE, late R.E. 
With Maps and Plans. 


8. GRANT'S CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA, 1864. (Wilderness Campaign.) 


By Capt. VAUGHAN-SAWYER. With Maps and Plans. 


(This Campaign is set for all Military Fxaminations in November, 1908, and May, 19¢ 
9. THE JENA CAMPAIGN. By Col. F. N. MAUDE, late R.E. [ Shortly. 
10. THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CAMPAION UP TO THE BATTLE OF 
LIAO-YANG. By Capt. SEDGWICK, R.F. Shortiy. 


This Campaign is set for al i Military Examit1 aah May and November, 1909.) 


SWAN SCNNENSCHEIN & Gc., Ltd. 25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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1908. QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S 

pede , B at XMAS GIFT BOOK: 
Edited by MAJOR B. F. S. BADEN-POWELL. 


Reference Book of the Army. sa hotographs from 
dither a My Camera. 





The — Hton.m, v4 HALDANE, K.C., M.P., The proceeds will be devoted by Her 
Secretary of State for War, says: Majesty to Charitable Purposes. 
“It will supply the want which the 
Naval Annual supplies for the Navy, and PRICE 26. 
. is from every point of view an Place your order with your Bookseller 
add ition to the literature of the Army. at eee, 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS 


BOOKSELLER, 


83, High Street, Marylebone, 
LONDON, W. 


MILITARY CATALOGUE. 


Now nearly completed. Any parts can he sent gratis. 


Part 1.—General Military History and British Regimental 
Records. 


Part 2,—Military Biography and Naval Books. 
Part 3.—Military History from Alexander to Napoleon. 


Part 4.—European Campaigns from the Peninsula to the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8. 


Part 5.—India and the East, including the War in 
Manchuria. 


Part 6.*—African Campaigns, Egypt, Ashanti, Kafir 
Wars, First and Second Boer Wars, etc. 


Part 7.—America and the West Indies, including a long 
series of books on the War of Independence. 


Part 8.—Supplement. Nearly ready. 
*This part includes a few books on Maori Wars. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED: 


A Short Catalogue of Books on India, China, 
Japan, and Persia. 
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THE ORGAN OF THE 


Wational Defence Association, 


WHOSE OBJECT IS TO SHOW THE 


NECESSITY FOR LAND - FORCES 


ADEQUATE TO THE NEEDS OF THE EMPIRE, AND TO ASSIST 
IN REMOVING ARMY QUESTIONS FROM THE ARENA OF 


PARTY 


POLITICS. 


Published Monthly. Price I/- 
POSTAGE 34d. 
DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READYF. 





CONTENTS OF FIRST TWO NUMBERS. 


November, 1908. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

First PRINCIPLES. THE RIGHT Hon. SIR 
GEORGE TAUBMAN GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. 

THE LAND FRONTS OF OUR NAVAL B.\SEs. 
HILAIRE BELLOoc, M.P. 

THE TERRITORIAL ARMY FROM’ THE 
EMPLOYERS’ POINT OF VIEW. THE 
Lorp MAyorR OF LONDON. 

A FOREIGN CHRONIQUE. ‘““AN OLD 
HAND.” 

THE CAVALRY MANCUVRES OF 1908. 
CECIL BATTINE. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S ARMY. 
HUTCHINSON. 


GEORGE 


NOTES ON THE SECOND LINE ARMy. 

THE REPORTS OF THE BRITISH MILITARY 
ATTACHES IN MANCHURIA. COLONEL 
HAROLD WYLLY. 

BooKs WorRTH READING. 

THE JULY CONFERENCE OF THE COUNTY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

ETC., ETC. 


December, 1908. 


Ry THE EDITOR. 

On ALLIANCES. HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 

ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING. ADMIRAL 
Sik CyPRIAN BRIDGE. 

THE County ASSOCIATIONS AND THE 
ARMY SYSTEM. THE RIGHT Hon. 
THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH. 


| A ForEIGN CHRONIQUE. ‘‘AN OLD 


HAND.”’ 

THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND MANCEUVRES 
OF 1908. ‘‘A MERE PRESSMAN.” 
InNpIA’s UNREST AND SOME REMEDIES. 

D. C. BURLGER. 

THE ART OF BEING AN OFFICER. CECIL 
BATTINE. 

NOTES ON THE SECOND LINE ARMy. 

WAR FROM THE ARMCHAIR (THE PANMURE 
PAPERS, ETC.). COLONEL HAROLD 
WYyLLy, C.B. 

Books WorRTH READING. 

Our Miiitary Horse Suppty. Lorp 
RIBBLESDALE, THE EARL OF ERROLL, 
AND OTHERS. 

ETC., ETC. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher : 


HUGH REES, 119, PALL MALL, Lonpon, S.W., 


or Copies may be obtained through all Booksellers, Newsagents 
and Railway Bookstalls. 
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Mr. C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.GS., is open to give expert advice 
on the Publication of NAVAL AND MILITARY BOOKS, and 
also to undertake the Printing, Binding, and Publishing of same. 


For terms, write or call :— 
THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, 
Dacre House and Granville House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C., 
Or phone 4680 Gerrard, or wire to “Gilberwood,” London. 








GERMAN WAR OFFICE INVESTIGATIONS. 


THE TREATMENT of POLLUTED WATER. 


The recommendations of-jthe 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT are 
embodied in the " 


HARTMANN 
STERILISERS 


WHICH ARE 


EXTENSIVELY USED 


BY THF: 


GERMAN MILITARY 
AUTHORITIES 


at home and abroad. 


An ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET dealing with the above and its application 
in the GERMAN ARMY sent free upon receipt of card to 


Lupw. LOEWE & CO., LTD., 


Farringdon Road (opp. 109), 
LONDON, E.C. 








JEROME SACCONE, LTD., 


CIBRALTAR, 33, Railway Street, CHATHAM, and 6, Bank Buildings, 
Elm Crove, Southsea, PORTSMOUTH. 


WINE, SPIRIT and CIGAR MERCHANTS to the 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Price Lists and Samples on Application, 


Wines shipped FREIGHT FREE to any Port in the Mediterranean or HALF FREIGHT TO INDIA 
and the Cape. . 








TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
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the Dutch Governments. : 
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